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I. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL AXD SCOTCH EPISCOPACY. 


Nov. 25, 1850. 
IN Lord John Russell's sufficiently notorious letter to 
the Bishop of Durhan1 upon the new Papal hierarchy occurs 
the following passage: -" It is ÎIllpossible to confound 
the recent Ineasures of the Pope with the division of Scotland 
into dioceses by the Episcopal Church, or the arrangelllent of 
districts in England by the 'Yesleyan Conference." The first 
question which most readers of the letter have proba- 
bly asked tben1selyes is, 'Yhy should Lord John have 
broken the flo\v of his argument by an abrupt ejaculation 
about Inatters \vhich, so far fron1 confounding thelll with the 
Pope's rneasures, \ve had not so much as thought about? The 
answer to this is not quite so obvious, but it is very undeni- 
able. Qui s' excuse s' accuse. The" recent measures of the 
Pope" are.so easily, viewed political1y, to be confounded with 
at least the division of Scotland, as to be absolutely and 
entirely parallel with it, and accordingly Lord John's his- 
torical knowledge made him uneasy, and IeJ him to blurt out 
'what is, in point of fact, a refutation of his whole letter. 
In proving this, I shall, it seenlS to n1e, be doing gooù ser- 
vice to the Ohurch and hierarchy of England. The first requisite 
A 2 
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to fight a gooù battle is to take up a good position. "\Ve have, 
in the present instance, onr choice behveen the political anù 
tho ecclesiastical battle-field. \Y 0 had, then, best learn, as 
soon as possible, that the [orIner is untenable, that ,re 111ay 
concentrate our forces upon the latter. 
To begin \Yith what everybody knows, the Established 
Church of Scotland repudiates prelacy-that of England, in 
its theory (ho,vever Bluch this feeling has fallen into abey- 
ance as a popular tenet), holds it essential to a properly con- 
stituted church. As, therefore, there are Dissenting con- 
gregations in England, rejoicing in the bland eloquence of 
Dr. CUlluning and others, \vhich are in corrnnunion with. and 
in SOllle sort forln a portion of, the Establisllll1ent of Scot- 
land; 80, in the latter country, there are Dissenting congre- 
gations in cOllllnunion with, and forllJÏng part of the 'whole of 
the Church of England, under the goyernance of certain 
oíticers, on Wh0111 their flocks have besto,ved terr
'torial titles 
-Bishops of St. Andrews, Glasgow, 1\Ioray, &c.-the desig'- 
l1ations under which the old bishops of the days in which 
Episcopacy ,vas established across the Tweed ,,,ere recog.- 
nised as hi!l'h state officers. 
You will, in this slight introductory staten1ent, see suffi- 
cion t reason why this state of things lnight not uIlIHtturnl1y 
be confoulldèd with that recently introduced into EHglnnd hy 
the officiousness of Pio K ono; but when I sha]] go 011 to 
sho\v you, first, that this episcopal body is the ren1nnnt of an 
old establislnnent; secondly, that its ancient territorial hier- 
archy fell into desuetude åfter it ceased to be established; 
thirdly. that it ,yas for SOlne tiIne governed by bishops, with- 
out territorial titles; fourthly, that these bishops, proprio 
'lJlotu, in the teeth of the State, re-assulned territorial ùesiglla- 
tions; that at length they ,vere recognised by tbe Parlialnent 
of Englan<l, but not under their territorial designations; and, 
finally, that the English bishops, her( acting in tbeir spiritual, 
and not in their political capacity, do, for all that, treat then1 
as territorial bishops possessing the saIne authority over dis- 
tricts in Scotland (" governiHg" thel11 , to borro,v a phrase 
fron1 Cardinal \ViseIllan), which they thelnselves possess over 
tho districts into which ecclesinstical Eng]and is divided, I 
think yon Inust acknowledge that the confusion is on the side 
of Lord J oIln Hussell, and that the theory of episcopacy, as 
held and acted on by our bishops, 1nakes the present question 
one of ecclesiastical precedent and canon law, and not one of 
the Queen's supreu1acy. 
I need not recapitulate the ups and do,,
ns of episcopacy 
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in Scotland, fronl the Reforu1ation till ] 688. It is sufficicnt 
to say that 'Villiall1 III. found an established church in that 
country, governed by territorial bishops. He Blade thelll an 
offer, through one of their body (Bishop Rose, of Edinburgh). 
who had COlne up to London, that if they ,vonld recognise his 
right to the throne, he ,,,"auld lnaintain the Episcopal Church 
as the Establishlnent. Their reply was that their consciences 
prevented them from violati ng the oath of allegiance they had 
taken toJ alues II., and accordingly the present established Kirk 
of Scotland was installed in the tCll1poralities of the Church. 
Those, however, to wholl1 the episcopacy ,yas a doglna of faith, 
of course ignored this arrangclnent-as those to ",hmn the 
IJapacy was a dogina of faith ignored the English Reforlna- 
tion,-and forined thenlsel ves into a dissenting bod
T under the 
pastoral care of the deprived bishops. Episcopacy being the 
principle of life of this body, it of course fined up the thin- 
ning ranks of the old bishops by ne"r consecrations. For 
80111e tiIne these ne'v bishops were sitnply given the ecc1e
- 
iastical office of a bishop, ,vithout any definite diocese being 
allotted to theIne At last the old bishops had all died off in 
the early part of the last century, and the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland was left governed by what called itself ,. the 
College of Bishops," who conjointly exercised an episcopacy, 
by plurality of vote, over the whole body. This epoch ,,-as, 
'Jnutatis rnuta-nrlìs, very pa.rallel to that of the government of 
the English ROinan Catholics by ,dears-apostolic. At Jength, 
as in the one body so in the other, there arose a party ,vho 
clall10ured for a distinct territorial episcopacy, as the only 
c0111plete and satisfactory forin of episcopal governlnent. It 
seems, by the revelations which have of late come to light, 
that this very natural ebullition of national feeling anlong 
the English ROlnan Catholics was at first cold-shouldered by 
the vicars-apostolic, ,vho preferred their condition of depen- 
dency on ROlne. So in Scotland, the territorial party was 
opposed by a clique alnong the bishops, known as the College 
party, who fought for the retention of that telnporary and 
unsatisfactory deyelopinent of the hierarchy, frolll the fee1ing 
that this organization ,vould render thell} Inore dependent u pOll 
St. Gerlnains than the territorial one. They, in short, were 
Erastianising Establislnnentarians upon the Jacobite hypo- 
thesis; their opponents, the party who ,vere anxious for the 
security of spiritual liberty . At length, the latter party pre- 
vailed; and the Scotch bishops, at that tiIne a sect barely 
tolerated by the State, reassumed, deep in the first balf of 
the last century, the ancient territorial designations of the 
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old Scottish Episcopal Church, before and since the Refor- 
mation. In a few years caIne the Rebellion of 1745, and 
the Episcopalians showed thelnselves, for the lnost part, ad- 
herents of the old falnily; and their scanty toleration was 
changed into active persecution, by an Act of Parliament, in 
which that august body, of whose 528 melnbers in the Lower 
IIouse, 513 ,vere at that tÏ1ne, by la\v, in the comlnunion of 
the Church of England-decided that to celebrate the service 
of that Church of England across the 'l"weed to more than 
three persons, should be penal-punishable, if I remember 
right, by transportation. In the face of thiB legislation, the 
territorial episcopate in Scotland translnitted itself till more 
tolerant days caille. Successive .Acts of Parliament gave it 
lllore and lllore of State recognition, the last of 'which was 
the 3rd and 4th of Victoria, chap. 33, in which its prelates 
are described as " exercising episcopal functions within SOlne 
district or place in Scotland." Such is the legal authoriza- 
tion and style of seven clergYlnen, ,vho govern about a hun- 
dred scattered congregations in Presbyterian Scotland, and 
,vho are universally known in society, addressed and treated 
as, and sign thetnselves by the iInposing lnedíæval titles of, 
Bishop of Aberdeen, Bishop of Edinburgh, Bishop of Glasgow- 
and Gal1o,vay, Bishop of St. Andre,vs, Dunkeld, and DUIll- 
blane, Bishop of Brechin, Bishop of 1\loray and Ross, Bishop of 
Argyle and the Isles. Nay, nlore, the Bishops of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, who as Peers of Parlialnent 
are only cognizant óf thelll as above quoted, as 8pìritual 
fathers, addressed them by their assuIlled appellations, and 
deal with them as filling within Scotland the same religious 
position ,vhich they theillselves occupy in Enfrland. :K ot 
lllany years since a refractory clergyman, of English ordina- 
tion, but settled in Scotland, gave his bishop considerable 
trouble. The late Archbishop of Canterbury ,vas appealed 
to, and he, the Peer of Parliament ,vho had brought in ,vhat 
became by royal assent the 3rd and 4th Victoria, chap. 
33, in his reply, lays down that English Episcopal clergy-- 
men, if they settle in Scotland, are bound, in conscience, 
to give the territorial bishop, under .WhOlll they luay 
place themselves, that same obedience which, ,vhile in Eng- 
land, the law would have compelled them to render to their 
territorial bishop here-he being a bishop appointed by the 
Queen, "the fountain of honour:'-those of Scotland leaders 
of a dissenting sect, elected by that sect, and self-appointed 
to their dioceses. 
I need not, sir, trespass longer upon your cohunns. I 
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have, I think, sufficiently shown that Lord John Russell's 
repudiation of the Scotch parallel is nugatory, and I ha,re 
also shown that our bishops, in lnaking (as they have lllade 
within the last fortnight) the invasion of the Queen's pre- 
rogative their chief argulnent against this aggression of the 
Church of ROIne, have relied upon the weakest part of their 
case. They haye a legithnate arena all their own -the 
spiritual rights they have acquired oyer their dioceses. Let 
theln boldly entrench thernselyes there. I do not think that 
the polelnics of the Flalllinian Gate will easily carry their 
bul warks, and the generous spirit of Churclllllen will back 
thel11 up. But let theln continue to rely upon the clap-trap 
cry of the invasion of the Queen's prerogative, and they win 
in the end be acknowledged, I fear, to be neither very con- 
sistent logicians, nor very courageous chief pastors of the 
flock. 


II. 
HIGH CHURCH
IE
 A
D TIlE ROYAL SUPREJIACY. 


DEC. 9, 1850. 
VARIOUS have been the stratageuls adopted by the par- 
tisans of Lord John Russell to conyert the nnti-Papal 
excite1nent of the day to a little private advantage, by the 
ignon1inious expedient of turning the popular indignati01l 
against a party in the Church, which happens not to be generally 
understood, and ,,-hich the Prenlier therefore thinks he can 
readily crush, and so gain a cheap popularity with the rest of 
the world, who may not haye taken the trouble to ascertain 
what the real opinions of that party are. AUlongst these 
stratagelns, none has been more openly practised, and none 
has proved 1nore generally successful, than the attell1pt to 
prove that ther are enen1Íes to the Queen's prerogative, and 
desirous of denying her right to be "Defender of the Faith 
and Suprelne Governor in these her reahns and all other her 
donlinions and countries, oyer all persons in all causrs, as ,veIl 
ecclesiastical as tel11poral." IIistory shows us how very 
touchy the English people are when they think the honour of 
their Sovereign is assailed, and opponents have neyer scrupled 
to ventilate this charge against any party which they 111ay 
desire to crush. To go no further back than the present cen- 
tury-the suspicion of disaffection attaching to the principal 
partisans of the two causes was one very great reason \vhich 
so long postponed the two necessary 111eaSUres of Ronrall 
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Catholic Elnancipation and Parlialnentary Reforln, and it is 
still, though sOlnewhat rusty and not a little blunt in the edge, 
the favourite weapon for one of your morning contemporaries 
to brandish about. Your colulnns, an honourable contrast, are 
willing to take an impartial view of the present conjunction 
of affairs, ecclesiastically as well as politically, and I therefore 
venture confidently to intrude upon you ,vitb some arguments 
to show that this charge is not merely incorrect, but absolutely 
contrary to the fact, and that, if rightly understood, the" High 
Church" tlleory of the Royal su pren1acy in ll1atters ecclesi- 
astical is the only one which can hold good, and therefore the 
only one ,vhich the Sovereign can hope to preserve in these 
titnes. 
The Royal Suprernacy is tllUS succinctly laid down in the 
37th Article:- 


"'Vhere we attribute to the King's 
Iajesty the chief government, by 
which titles we understand the minds of some slanderous folks to be 
offended, we g"ive not to our princes the nlÎniRtering of God's 'V ord, or of 
the Sacraments, the which thing' the injunctions also lately set forth by 
Elizabeth our Quet>n do most plainly testify; but that only prerogative, 
which we 'see to have been given always to all godly princes in HoJy 
Scriptures, by God himself,-that is, that they should rule all estates and 
degrees committed to their charg-e by God, whether they be ecclesi- 
a
tical or temporal, and restrain with the civil sword the stubborn and 
evil doers." 


This definition of the supremacy is the Jaw, both secular 
and ecclesiastical, for it is the la\v of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
,vhich are in force as well by act of Convocation as by act of 
Parlialnent. 'Yere tbere any ambiguity in its expressions, 
this would be entirely relTIo,Ted by the first and second Canons 
of 1003, likewise the joint act of Church and State:- 


" . . . . The ICing's power within his realms of :F:ngland, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and all other his dominion
 and countries, is the highest 
power under God, to whom all men, as weB inhabitants as born within 
the same, do, by God's laws, owe most loyalty and obedience, af01'e and 
above 311 other powers and potentntes on the earth. 
" 'Vhosoever shall hereafter affirm that the King's 1\I3jesty bath not 
the same authority in caU8es ecclesiastical that the godly kings had 
among'st the Jews, and Christian emperors of the prÎ1nitive Church, or 
impeach any part of his l'egal supremacy in the said causes restored to 
the Crown, and b
T the laws of this realm therein et\tablished, Jet him be 
excommunicated ipso facto, and not restored, but only by the Archbishop, 
after hi
 repentance, and public revocation of those his wicked errors." 


This, sir, is my case, as it is the case of Lord John 
Russel1. You \vill see that in it are established these points 
-that the Sovereign has not the lninistering of God's \r ord, 
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nor of the Sacraments, but that he or she possesse8 that only 
prerogative ,vhich \ve see to have been given to all godly 
princes in Holy Scripture by God hiInself, to godly kings 
aUlong the Jews, and to Christian elnperors of the prin1itive 
Church-that of ruling all estates or degrees, ecclesiastical or 
tClnporal, and of restraining ,vith the civil sword all stubborn 
and evil doers. 
\Vhen these definitions were frtuned, the la\v of England 
was only cognizant of one religion as a State possibility. 
To be an English subject was to be a Inen1ber of the Church 
of England. Our courts only took notice of "lnaHgnant 
Popish recusants" and of "nonconforinists," as of the sub- 
jects for fine and imprisonlnent, as of luunan bodies upon 
\vhich were to be put in force the tortures of the rack and 
the gibbet, the thlllnbscrew and the stake-heads \vhose ears 
were to be cropped off, trunks that \vere to be diseillbo\velled. 
Accordingly there ,vonld be no ambiguity as to ,yhat the 
Suprelnacy Ineant-it Illust have been a supreinacy over the 
Church of England, and that alone. It would have been 
absurd to have guarded people against the notion that the 
J\Ionarch laid any clailn to Ininister sacralnents, the n1Ìnistra- 
tion of ,vhich was a capital offence; and there could be no 
doubt that, aU10ng the stubborn and evil doers \vhonl the 
civil sword was called in to restrain, were included all who 
did not conforln to the Church of England. 
But tÌlne has developed, happily, a ,viser and more 
merciful state of things. Instead of hunting Dissenters and 
ROlllan Catholics for torture and death, the Queen's courts 
hold out to theIn the sanle equal protection of life and lilnb 
\vhich they do to all other loyal subjects, and exercise an 
equal tutelage over their property, whether private or devoted 
to the support of their different reJigious opinions. The civil 
sword (to apply the phrase to the coercive jurisdiction of 
civil as well as of crilninal courts), which is held out to pro- 
tect the religious endowlnents of Nonconformists, is the saIne 
'which protects those of Churchmen-just as that denial of 
the Sovereign's right to Ininister God's 'Y ord and the Sucra.. 
Inents, \vhich is the essence of nonconforlnity, is, by solemn 
act of Church and State, guaranteed to the Churclll11an. 
Ho\y, then, does the "IIigh Churclllnan," and how does 
Lord John Russell, avply the statements of the Articles and 
of the Canons to existing circUI11stances? The foriner en- 
deavours to do so upon the principle of fair play. lIe asserta 
that, as all religious denoll1Ìl1ations, if sincere, 111USt hold 
their form of faith Inost dear to theIn, so the liInitation which 
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is hnposed upon the Sovereign not to interfere with tbe 
lninistration of God's "r ord and the SacraUlents alnong then1 
111ust be equal and stringent for all (with of course the self- 
evident exception of such sects as may violate pritnary laws 
of tnorality or natural religion in their tenets). So, on the 
other hand, all denon1Ínations have an equal clainl upon the 
Sovereign, as the fountain of justice, to see that right is done 
to theln ,,-ithin their respectiYe linlits-that is, to see that 
their o,vn recognised governing powers itnpartially act up to 
their own by-laws in carrying out the polity neces
ary to 
the sustentation of the corporate character of the particular 
denolnination. To the Royal Suprelnacy, so understood, 
the IIigh Churclunan is ,villing to bow ÍInplicitJy. It appears 
to hÏ1n a thing tolerant, 'wise, and plainly needful to sustain 
the franle"
ork of society, and he conceives that, in vindicating 
it for all denolninations in COlnmon with bis own, he is doing- 
theu1 a service, and has the right to claiIn that they shall 
aid in establishing it for hÍIn. lie denies the right of his 
Sovereign to interfere \vith the prhnary doctrines of his creed 
-so he denies that the Queen has the power to talllper with 
the provisions of that confession which is so sacred to the 
Presbyterian. He claiIns that she shall not contravene the 
old canonical process of cOllfirn1Íllg bishops of the Chnreh of 
England-so he claÜns that she shall not attelnpt to force 
the \Yesleyans to elect their president in any ,yay contrary 
to the constitution. He claÍ1ns, moreover, alike for tho
c 
who deny that the bishop was rightly confirlned or the presi- 
dent rightly elected according to their respective by-laws, a 
fair hearing in the courts of \Veshninster, and, if successful, 
a 'JnaJlda'JJ
us that right be done in virtue of that S:Hl1e 
su prellHwy over all n1en in all causes, as wen ecclcsiastical 
as teulporal, in the one case as the other, ,yhich is our 
gracious Sovereign's birthright. As sternly does he deny 
that the Queen, or the Courts of \Vestminster, or a COl1}- 
ll1Íttee in Downing Street, can tanlper ,,
ith the doctrine of 
the rhurch of England, or of the \Yesleyan Conllcxion, or 
fairly proceed \vith the final adjudication of the case, it' it 
proye to be one not of the party Ï1npugned, till this point 
shan have been cleared up elsewhere. 
Ko"\Y, sir, ho,v does Lord John Russell deal,vith the saIlle 
question? \Ye have not, that I alll a,yare of, finy essay of 
his upon the subject; but in his case the old proverb-deeds, 
not 
vords-colnes in very opportunely. \rith regal'ù to 
Churc1unen, he interprets the suprenuwy a::; it affects tllC 
111inistering of God's \V ord and thc SacraUlcnts, by llulldng 
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a Cabinet question of the rejection of a bin brought in thi3 
year by the Bishop of London, which provided that in any 
case where the doctrine of the Church of England was nffected, 
the court of appeal shoulJ. be her lJi
hops, and not a COlll- 
nlittee of lay judges, of \VhOlll the Inajority need not be 
melnbers of the Church of England-this Lin being pro'" 
fessedly grounded on the dissatisfaction raised by a recent 
judgnJent of that comn1Ïttee, ,vhich had handled the doctrine 
of one of the Sacraments contrary to the forlna1 judglnent of 
the l\letropolitan's Court, and in a way repugnant to the 
known opinions of lTIOSt of the Bench of Bishops. r.l
his was 
one of Lord John Russell's deeds. Another of older date, but 
not forgotten, was, allowing the Queen's nutndate to go forth 
for the consecration of a bishop of \vhose orthodoxy there were 
snch grave suspicions, that his University had put hiln under 
a severe and lasting stignla for printed stateluents-,vhose 
election by the chapter \vas doubtful, and at whose confirma- 
tion an opposition according to all the forlns of la,v had 
been luade. Lord John Russell has not hitherto had the 
opportunity of showing by his deeds whether he interprets 
the su prelnacy as vigorously in the case of dissenters. If he 
does so, it requires no prophet to foresee a disturbance; if he 
does not, it noway delnands a philosopher to say that his 
ideas of equity are peculiar. 
Such, sir, is the common-sense explanation of that" High.. 
Church" (as it is called) theory of the Suprema'cy, which has 
been the butt of so lllllCh ill-natured and ignorant Conlll1ent 
of late. Such is Ílnplied, and no 1110re, in a paper which 
certain clergYlnen put forth not long ago. \Vhethcr that 
paper were as clear as it lllight haye been, I do not pretend 
to say; ,yhether the phrase "telnporal accidents of spiritual 
things," about which so many brainless criticislns have been 
concocted) carries "Tith it its own Ineaning to readers not 
conversant \vith the precise language of the schools, I do 
not claÌln to decide; but that the meaning of the doctllnent 
was ,vhat I have endeayoured to dra,v out, I fearlessly assert. 
And I go on to assert likewise, that those who hold the 
Suprelnacy so defined, are her ßIajesty's 1110st truly loyal 
subjects, and the best upholders of her prerogative; clain1Ìllg, 
as they do for her, that Ecclesiastical Suprelnacy which 
extends over all denominations of her subjects alike, and 
which is such that COllunon sense and COlllmon convenience 
,,,ill confirln it to her; while that, on the other hand, of Lorù 
John Russell's assertion, is one which can only apply to the 
lnelubers of the Church of England, and is so intolerahle in 
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its application to them that it is impossible that it can long 
endure. The first is the living reality of the free constitution 
headed by a Sovereign of the IIouse of IIanoyer in the nine- 
teenth century, and the other the Ünpossible reuliniscence of 
the State domineered over by a Tudor 1110narch of the 
sixteenth. 


III. 
LonD ASHLEY A
D IllS l\lEETI
G. 


DEC. 10, 1850. 
IN your leading article of last Friday, you aLly expose 
the fallacy contained in that Bentence of Lord Ashley's speech 
in \vhich hi
 lordship announces his preference to ., worship 
'with Lydia on the banks of the river side, rather than 
with hundreds of surpliced priests in the temple of St. 
Barnabas;" Ünplying, as it did Í1nply, taken \vith its con.. 
text, that the said hundreds of priests, real or ÍInaginarYf 
were to be turned out upon the banks of the river side, and 
not the imaginative orator. This sentence 'Y3S clearly consi- 
dered as the gel11 of the lneeting, for we learn froln the report 
that, "at the cl08e of this sentence, ,vhich the noble lord had 
to repeat, the whole meeting silnuItaneously rose and testified 
their satisfaction by loud and lnost prolonged cheering." 
One ahnost regrets to spoil the after-taste of such a satisfac- 
tion, Lut truth and gralnlnar InHst be heard, eyen above the 
double recitation of a well-concocted flourish and the din of 
"loud and most prólonged cheering." Lord Ashley's lnag- 
naniuJous resolve was sitnply a piece of sonorous nonsense, 
founded upon ignorance of that Greek original which I hope it 
is not Popery to prefer to the authorised version. The noble 
orator read in the latter that St. Paul \yorshipped with Lydia 
by a river side, "where prayer ,vas "
ont to be ll1ade," and 
his Í1nagination at once pictured to hiln the spectacle of SOll1e- 
thing like what we neyer see in these days, except at a 
PriInitive 
Iethodist revival-and ,vith a very safe fore- 
thought he closed \"ith this, rather than \vith the \yorship 
of the church or "ten1ple" of St. Barnabas. You must 
perlnit 111e to assert that his lordship cannot haye read, 
or, if he has read, lnust haye forgotten, ,vhat St. Luke 
really wrote, \"vhich was, olì È;VOpí4ETO 7rpO(}dJx'1] fÌ,vUL,-" where 
there ,vas a cnstolnary proseur:/le," that is to say, a house 
or station of jJrayer, in other ,vords, an oratory-the ac- 
kno,vledged lneaning of the terlll prosc'llclté;o so that, insteaJ 
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of haying bound himself to turn out upon the river's bank 
where he listed, his lordship only asserted his preference 
for frequenting SaIne stated house of prayer by the water side, 
1Vhich Illight be less gorgeous than St. Barnabas, and might 
be more so. 
Bo lnuch for Lord Ashley's Greek, and his success in 
making an antithesis. Sti11, that he ,,
ould not be seen ,vithin 
" the temple of S1. Barnabas," even to save a Sunday's after- 
noon by the side of the Thalnes, I am perfectly willing to 
believe. 
Once, and only once in my life, I happened to go to 
church at the Chapel Royal, S1. J aU1es's. The worship con- 
ducted at this chapel you probably know. There is an altar, 
upon which are placed, with other plate, two huge silver 
candlesticks, and the chanting is perforlned by surpliced 
priests, surpliced "gentlelnen," and a set of boys, who wear 
not Inerely the surplice, but coats of scarlet and gold. Once, 
I say, and only once, ,vas I present at this service. It was 
on a Sunday afternoon, rather late in the Slunmer, and, 
besides the snrpliced officiators, not a dozen people ,vere 
present. AU10ngst this scanty congregation, just opposite 
to me, stood Lord Ashley. 'Yhether or not the noble lord 
is in the habit of deserting his parish church for the Chapel 
Royal, I have no means of ascertaining. All I can say is, 
t1at having once been at that chapel, and having on that 
occasion seen Lord Ashley there, his lordship is, in my n1ind, 
indelibly lnixed up ,vith the ceremonial of the Chapel Royal. 
I should be very glad to see a request made to Lord 
Ashley to explain the subtle lines of demarcation existing in 
his lnind, which can, on the one hand, lead him to reject his 
O'Yll parish church for the Chapel Royal, with its silver 
candlesticks, its chanting, and its surpliced priests and choir- 
111 en, and boys in surplices, with gold and red, moreover; 
and, on the other hand, induce hiIn to prefer the Thames 
banks to worshipping in " the telnple of St. Barnabas." 
In short, sir, to any person even moderately acquainted 
'with Church history, allusions like the one to \vorshipping 
,,,ith Lydia on the bank of the river side, when elnployed as 
against the theory of ceremonial ,yorship, are absolutely worth 
nothing. Rightly or ,vrongly (as the case may be in the eyes 
of Lord Ashley and 
Ir. Bevan), the early Ohristian Church 
always inclined to cerenlonial whenever it could. In the ear- 
liest "'days of its existence, when the assen1blies of the faithful 
had to be held by stealth, in fear of their lives, it was, of course, 
plainly impossible to carry out this to much extent; but, with 
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the very first blush of quiet times, the natural tendency of the 
religions 1nind to honour God ,vith the best of ,vorldly things, 
broke out. rrhe prelude to the terrible persecution of Dio- 
c1etian was characteristic. At Nicolnedia, the then seat of 
the goverUluent of the Roman, as London is of the Dritish 
Elnpire, ,vas a church, like "the telnple of St. Barnabas," 
richly adorned, and these adornments, like those of "the 
teluple," were the voluntary offerings of the pious. As in 
London, so in Kicomedia, intiInation 'vas given from govern- 
111 en tal quarters that the Christians \vere no longer to follow 
their o\vn tastes in their own churches; and as in London, so 
in Nicomedia, a ll10b ,vas easily found to carry out the hint. 
In the latter case, the populace ,vas Inore scientifica1Jy disci- 
p1ined, and 1110re really in earnest, and the police Inore sub- 
servient, and accordingly the church ,vas sacked; a more 
business-like way, I cheerfully acknowledge, of carrying a 
point than convoking a public lneeting. 
In truth, Lord Ashley and his colleagues have had the 
boldness, or the blindness, to elnbark upon a crusade, the 
extent of which, if they lnean effectually to cover their ground, 
is little appreciated by any of the possessors of those lungs 
,vhich so turbulently welcomed the idea of the noble lord 
\vorshipping" upon the bank of the river side, at the risk 
of all the disturbance ,vhich the method no less than the 
Inatter of their interposition ,vill occasion. They may put 
down this tendency or the other to ceren10niûl \yorshi p in the 
Church of England; but it will require nothing less than a 
a revolution to eradicate the principle, and to prevent a 
recurrence of w hat they are pleased to call a grievance in 
that cOilllnunity. In any religious body like the Established, 
or the Free l\.irk of Scotland, or the Congregationalists in 
England, where the worship consists luerely of an extclnpore 
prayer and a senl1on-both of them the literary effort of the 
same man-and of a hY111n sent out fro111 the united Inouths 
of several hundred ,vorshippers, cerelnonialisl11 is not an 
essential, though eyen there we find it creeping out fro111 an 
sorts of unexpected corners. But, with a ,yorship like that 
of the Church of England, so en1inently varied in its contex- 
ture-,vith its confession Inade by the united congregation, 
its absolution pronounced by "the priest alone," its cheerful 
invitation to united psahnody, its recurring course of psalms, 
its reading"s of Holy Scriptures, intercalated with a prose 
hyn1n-one of the noblest of uninspired productions; its 
united profession of the "Catholic faith;" its sentences 
,vhere minister, bidden to uprise, and people reciprocate pious 
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ejaculation; its longer collects, each ackno\vledged by the 
3ssent of the congregation; its anthenl "in choirs and places 
where they sing;" its alternating litany; its COllllllulÜon 
service, referring to the previous ,yorshi p, and perforce per- 
fornled elsewhere-that else\vhere "the Lord's table" -cere- 
lllOnialis111 is absolutely inextinguishable. It is of the essence 
of the 'whole affair; and if cereillonialisln is inextinguishable, 
80, as a sequitur, is a considerable aU10unt of gorgeousness 
in it. The natural tendency of refined human nature is 
towards beauty of forln, of colour, and of sound. The very 
fnee of the world, its Dlountains, its varied flowers, its song 
of birds, teaches this; and wherever SOIlle glOOIllY fanaticislll 
does not warp this natural tendency, we find it to be a first 
Ünpulse of piety to offer sOlnething of all this beauty, which 
it prizes so llluch, to the worship of its great and beneficent 
Creator, whose gift, in truth, it is: and most especially do 
\ve observe this tendency in religions 'whose worship is for- 
mally cereulonial. 
IIappi1y, then, the Church of England possesses and prizes 
ceremonialislll and beauty of worship, in spite of my Lord 
Ashley. The overburdensomeness of the ante-ReforInational 
worship might not unnaturally have led, at the recoil of the 
great change of the sixteenth century, to its being cast away. 
But it was otherwise, though not without an undercurrent of 
Lauries at all tiInes, one of \VhOlll-by nalne Patch, and by 
profession fool to Queen Elizabeth-broke the" superstitious" 
fìttings of her private chapels, at the instigation of sonle great 
folks of the same way of thinking-no \yiser man, so history 
relates, haying been found who would undertake the \vork. 
Lord Ashley and his friends proclaimed themselves lay 
IneU1bers of the Church of England, and not of the Presbyte- 
rian or Independent body; so, of course they Illust abjure the 
doings of the Roundheads, and hail with satisfaction the resti- 
tution of that Church in 1660. I appeal to their candour, 
and not to their cheers, if the imIl1ediate result of that res ti- 
tution (which had so soon a terrible can to sho\v its practical 
bearings in the rebuilding, after the Great Fire, of nearly 
all the churches of the City) was not towards gorgeousness 
of external religion. To take but one instance. 'Yhen the 
Cathedral of St. Paul's had to be rebuilt, of all conceiyable 
places of worship in the world the one which was adopted to 
serve as its IHodel, and to be the object of its elllulation, was 
"The Teinple" of St. Peter's at Rome. Accordingly the 
church ,vas reared, with its lofty yaults, its Litany desk, its 
eagle froln ,,"hich the lesßons are so ceremoniously read, and 
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its nnnlerons sta11s rich ,vith Gibbon's carvings to serve as the 
receptacle of all those hundreds of surpliced priests ,vho have 
frolll that day to this continued to chant (" ll1utter," according 
to the infallible Lord John) the service. 'Ye have even heard 
that the dangerously Papistical c1ergynlan, ,vho is at present 
dean of that cathedral, drealns of the abon1Ïnations of painted 
glass and painted ,valls. 
To give only one Illore instance froln London. There 
stands on Cornhill a church called St. Peter's, rebuilt after 
the Fire, and containing what, it seell1S, is an especial object 
of aversion to Lord Ashley's friends-a high chancel screen. 
The consecration sernlon of this church was preached by the 
falllous Bishop Beveridge, who absolutely referred with pecu- 
liar satisfaction to this especial fitting', expressing "wonder 
,vhy it 'was not observed in all other churches besides this," 
as having been "the practice of the Universal Church" "for 
thirteen or fourteen hundred years." 
It is true that during the last century the performance of 
religious ,yorship had degenerated too generally into a cold 
and slovenly 1110notony; but this "Tas the resu1t of the general 
decay of religious zeal. This, in thne, revived; at first, I am 
glad to O'Vl1, frolll the exertions of truly pious and religious 
lnen, whose dwarfed successors and representatives are the 
party that appeared at Freemasons' lIall on Thursday last. 
A disciple of these no,v rules, as l\Ietropolitan, the Indian 
Church, and he has in his city of Calcutta carried thrGugh the 
building of a cathedral-of \vhose consecration he has himself 
written the account, fronl which I send you some extracts:- 


" The beautiful picture of the Crucifixion rising above them in the 
great eastern window; the holy table, with her :l\Iajesty's superb service 
of communion plate; the stalls for the clergy on the south and north 
sides of the choir. 
"In a moment the organ burst forth, and the procession began. 
Forty clergy were present, and twenty divinity students. 
" A t the offertory nearly 2,000 rupees were collected. 
"The Holy Communion then commenced. The clergy kneeling 
round the sacred table, all in their surplices, as in cathedrals at home, was 
a most touching scene." 


Supposing Lord Ashley, by some change of politics, to 
find hiInself Governor-General of India, ,vould he be prepared 
to worship by the banks of the riverside of the Hoogley, 
rather than \vith all the surpliced priests he n1ight find in 
"the ten}ple" reared by Bishop Daniel 'Yilson? 
One more relllark, and then I will conclude. }[r. Bennett, 
in the postscript of his letter to Lord John Russell, has inserted 
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a COlnn1unication conyeying the sOlne,vhat startling fact t}Jat 
the recently refornled "evangelic" liturgy of Prussia orders 
a crucifix, lighted candles, and the sign of the cross as re- 
quisites for the Sunday service. 1\11'. Bennett olnitted to 
rCll1Ïnd his noble correspondent and parishioner, that the 
priule adviser in this refol'lned liturgy is by COl1llnon consent 
allowed to have been a gentleman well known in England, 
little suspected of Papistical or H Tractarian" leanings-the 
fellow-worker of Lord Ashley hiInself in their joint darling 
scheIne of the J erusaleul bishopric-the Ohevalier Bunsen! 


IV. 
NATIO
AL CLUB. 


DEC. 14, 1850. 
THEIR juxtaposition, in Lord John Russell's famous letter, 
has given a sort of currency to the junction of the adjectives 
"insolent and insidious," quite independent of the proceeding 
of which they,vere originally predicated. The
1' could not help 
dancing before Iny eyes vvhile I perused a doculnent recently 
put forth by a body ,vhieh calls itself the National Club. This 
august society has its habitation in a house in Old Palace-yard. 
It has not yet aspired to rear itself a palace of its own, and 
we are not aware of )1. Soyer ever having been solicited to 
preside over its kitchen; but, to COIn pensate, the National 
Club has a knack of "Titing and publishing quite unknown to 
its gorgeous but silent rivals. 
The churchwardens of England have either by this thne 
received, or will, I understand, all rcceÍ\Te, from this dignified 
body, a pastoral letter, accolnpanied by a note also in print, 
in which, with adu1irable u10desty, "the cOlnmittee" requests 
,. inul1ediate consideration" to its hrochure, and a conference 
,vith the leading laynlen of the parish. It aSSUlnes that the 
receiver can have but one opininn about carrying out the 
ukase, which it playfully terms "Suggestions," and, in conclu- 
sion, opines that he will "perhaps be good enough to COlll- 
municate as early as possible with the cOlnlnittee." rrhe 
whole is giyen under the hand of 1\1:1'. W. II. Bellalny, their 
secretary. There is no doubt a very obvious motive in all this 
-that of getting the enclosed paper read frol11 curiosity, if 
froln nothing else, to see who this l\Ir. Bellamy can be who 
,vrites so nuthoritathTely, and under ,,,hat character he insti... 
n 
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tutes his Visitation, whether as Archdeacon, Special COffilnis- 
sioncr, or Oardinal ArchlJishop. 
The docun1ent itselfis a pall1phlet of seven pages, headed, 
,yith all the ingenuity of Honulll anù of Gothic letters, "8ug- 
gestiol1s offered to the Lay l\lellllJel's of the Church of England 
on the best 110de of pntting a stop to .Rolnanizing practices 
,vithin the Church, Ly the COlun1Ïttee of the 
 ational Club," 
-and is cOlnposed of a short Inanifesto, bearing the signature 
of the Duke of 1lanchester, as President of the Club; and, 
SupplClnentary to this, a report, addressed to IIis Grace, by 
111'. J. O. Colquhoun, in the naine of son1e SUb-COlll111ittee of 
the Club. 
1-r on win see 
vhat a daring position is taken np. A volun- 
tary body of little notoriety and little ,veight aSSUlnes the fact 
of injnrious practices ill the Church, and sows broad-cast sug- 
gestions-not to persons in authority-not to the clergy-not 
to the Legislature-but to aU the laity, to put a stop to them. 
A proceeding' in its essence so delnocratic, a policy so daring 
ought in its details to bear the ÏInpress of extrelne llloderation 
aud caution, and it ought, above all things, to Inake good its 
grounds of accusation before putting in operation so terrible 
un cngine as the laity of all classes, stirred up by invective 
and unguided by information. Let us see how far the Duke 
of 1\Ianchester and l\Ir. Colquhoun are 11lindful of this prÎIllary 
la\v of morals. 
Ilis Grace, assulning .with the dignity of his station in state 
and club the whole subject-lnatter, passed on, ,vith a watered 
recapitulation of its practical portion, to the report; and in 
that report ,ve find the catalogue of grievances which has 
callcd for the hyper-Inetropo1itan interference of 1\11'. BellaulY, 
unblushingly SUlll111ed in statclnents, everyone of which I 
declare to be eithcr devoid of foundation or so coloured as to be 
worse than lllere invention. After sOlne prefatory Inatter, the 
docuinent gives it as the Sub-colnnlittee's opinion, that" the 
characteristic of the Ohurch of Engl
nd" is that "it en1braces 
persons of various shades of theological opinion," and" pre- 
sents a platforn1, ample as God's word, on which Calvinist 
and Arnlinian, IIigh Church and Lovv Church, alike 11lay 
stand." In the Brune breath it goes on to give its own inter- 
pretation of this tolerant definition by branding "a large 
party" standing on that platfornl with "being pern1itted to 
retain its benefices, while they abanùun its doctrines "-that 
is, \vith straying beyond the platform \vhich is capacious enough 
to hold in cOlnfort Calvin and .A..rluillius; and. yet, for 1uer- 
cenary Illotives, claÍ111ing to share advantages reserved to 
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that standing ground. 'This party is next charged with 
keepin oo their places 'within the Church of .England, "while 
in heart and sentilnent they have seceded to the Church of 
ROIne." "Thou shalt not bear false witness against tl)y 
neighbour," said a higher authority than the K ational Club. 
IIow, then, does that body justify this 1110nstrous charge, 
involving, as it does, iInputations of false doctrine, deceit, 
and sorùid Illotives, which it dares to disseminate through 
England to breed suspicion in every parish? "Their pro- 
ceedings Inay be brietJy described;" that is to say, we will 
make our accusations, and shirk the proofs on the score of 
brevity. "In the fonnalities of their worship - in the 
decorations of their churches - in the gestures and ob- 
servances of their 111inisters, they copy the practices and 
ritual of ROlne." The letter of Inine, to which you gave 
insertion on Tuesday, is, I conceive, an iInplicit reply to 
this charge. 'rhe worship of the Church of England is, as 
I have there shown, essentially a cereu10nial one; and, fol- 
lowing the laws of cereulonial worship in every religion, is 
one adu1itting of, and naturally running into, external splen- 
ùour. Further, which I did not state there, it lTIUSt never be 
forgotten that our Reforlners did not spin a ne,,, Prayer Book 
out of their own heads. rThey took the old English Prayer 
Books, Breviary, and 1\lissal. They retrenched what they 
thought superstitious, or superfluous, or burdensollle, and they 
explained the Jaw of these changes in their prefatory nultter. 
They then published the Prayer Book in that cOlnpendious 
forn1 which requires other help than what is defillitely lnid 
down in the Rubric, to put the literal carrying out of that 
rubric into \vorking order. This authority, to \vhich we are 
to look for this help, is Inainly to be found in the rubric 
\"hich comes imnlediately befure "the Order of l\lorning 
Prayer." "And here it is to be noted that such ornalnents 
of the church and of the lllinisters thereof, at all tÜnes of their 
ministration, shall be retained, and be in use, as they ,vere in 
the Church of England, by the authority of ParlialllelÜ, in the 
second year of the reign of I\.ing" EJward VI." 
This rubric is, I believe, little reaù, and less unùerstood. 
"The tenlple of St. Barnabas" is a great advance towards 
cOlllpliance with it-hut it is not cOInpliance. 'Yill Lord 
.Ashley, Sir Edward Parry, and the Popes of the K ational 
Club belieye 111e \\
hcn I tell theln that the ornanlents of the 
111Ínister herein ordered, as specifically as anything else is 
ordt\red, are not Inere]y the surplice, but. at the tilne of lIo1y 
COllllnunion, the cope or else the vestlnent-that is, the 
n ;2 
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chasuble, the dress in which the Ron1an Catho1ic priest says 
111ass. This" large party," anxious as it is for the sake of 
duty to obey the rubric literally, has yet abstained froln doing 
so in this case, fronl a dread of scandalising their congregations 
by such a change, the reasons for \yhich they Inight not be 
able to apprehend. I do not blame thell1 for this inconsistency, 
for inconsistency it is upon their professed principles. On 
the contrary, I think it sho\vs a prudent and a forbearing 
spirit; but ,vhen I see men, \yho, for the sake of conciliation, 
have so sedulously abstained froln the strict conlpliance ,vith 
their strict code of by-laws, thus accused of copying the 
practices and ritual of ROlne, the tiIne has COlne to speak out 
and dare their accusers to the proof. \Ye have seen that the 
l
ngIish Prayer Book is an abridglnent of the ante-Refor- 
Inational ones (speaking general1y); one proof of which is, 
that those Sunday Collects which I doubt not Lord Ashley 
piously and gratefully Inakes use of whenever he attends 
church, are translations, with very few exceptions, froln the 
Collects of the Sarum J1Iissal. The selection, too, of the 
epistles and gospels COlnes from the saUle source, and so on 
for 111any other portions of our services. It bas so happened 
that, contelnporaneously with the stricter observance of the 
rubric, has arisen a general taste for Gothic architecture, the 
solid proof of which is the N e,v Palace of 'Yestminster; and 
so all classes, Lo,v Church and lIigh Church, and ROlnanists 
also, not to add various sects of Dissenters, have been for 
SOHle years past copying the architecture of those Gothic 
churches ,vhich onr ancestors bequeathed to us. This is 
no\v tortured by lllen ,vho have then1selves giyen into the 
taste, into a charge of R.onlunising. The Book of C0l1Hll011 
11raycr is, we all know, statute la\v, by the Act of Uni- 
fOl'll1ity of Charles II., as it is Church law by the Act of 
Convocation; and I apprehend any clergYll1an 111ight be put 
into court for not wearing at the till1e of Holy COllllnunion 
his cope or vestIl1ent. Is this what 1\11'. Colquhoun points 
at, when, later in his report, he lays do,vn as one of the 
alternative remedies for his pet grievance, an appeal to the 
authorities to carry out the rubric and the penalties for its 
transgression? 
I called your attention in my last letter to those observ- 
ances ,vhich are in force in the "Evangelic" (such is the 
present legal designation of the Prussian Estab1islllnent) 
"Church" in Prussia-not 111erely lighted candles, but a 
crucifix, which the "large party" ha
 never thought of 
.setting up in our churches, although there ,vas one in Queen 
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Elizabeth's Chapel till destroyed by Patch. Supposing the 
National Club to appeal to the Prussian Consistory to abate 
this ROinanising ritualism, what do you suppose the answer 
would be ?-I opine-l\lind your own business, and let us 
follow our own ritual. Such, I trust, will be the answer of 
the Church of Englanù to this Ineddlesoine interference. 'Ye 
foHow our rubric because it is our rubric, without questioning 
whether this rite or that rite Inay, or lnay not, be also found 
at ROIne, just as we maintain the titles of archbishop and 
bishop, and dean and chapter, and canon and archdeacon, a11 
of thelll also existing in the Roman Church, and "\ve do the 
one with as clear a conscience as the other-HollÏ soit qui 
mal y pense. 
But these 1l1isrepresentations, gross and unfounded as 
they are, are nothing to what follows :_H They" (the" large 
party") "ayow its leading doctrines "-those of ROIl1e, that is 
-" that tradition is of equal authority with Scripture; that 
the COIl11l1ands of the Church are to be taken as the COIl11l1ands 
of God; that God's 'V ord is not to be studied as the sole rule 
of our faith, but that the priest's word Inust be taken by aU 
as the guide of their conduct." 'Yhat the "large party" 
does hold I wi11 endeavour to dra,v out in the words of the 
forlnularies of the Church of England. They hold that they 
lnust be visibly Inelnbers of the Church of God, and they 
find this visible Church thus defined in the nineteenth Article 
-" The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
luen, in the which the pure 'V ord of God is preached, and 
the SaCrall1ents be duly adlninistered according to Christ's 
ordinance, in all those things that of necessity are requisite 
to the sanle." Holding t.his ex animo, they turn thelnselves 
to find out ,vhat those things are ,vhich are of necessity 
requisite to the due adn1inistration of the Sacraments according 
to the Church of England's rule and practice. 'Yith regnrd 
to the Sacran1ent of the Lord's Supper, they find out that 
one thing is of 1.igo'ì'ous necessity-nall1ely, that the adlllinis- 
trator shall be either a bishop, or a priest having received 
Episcopal ordination, anù they finù that the feeling of the 
Church of England is so very strong on this head that she 
allo"\vs bishops and priests of the Episcopal Churches of ROllle 
and Greece, on their conforlning to her and signing her 
Articles, to nlinister as bishops and priests in the Church of 
England-while she only adn1its cOnfOrll1ing Ininisters of the 
non-Episcopal Protestant bodies, under any circuJrlstances, as 
laynlen. Hence the "large party" draw the inference that 
the Church of England holds what is cOlllpcndiously tcnneù 
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H the Apostolic Succession" to be necessary for the preser\Ta- 
tion of the due a<.1nlÍnistration of that sacralnent, and hence 
like,yise holds that the "visible Chllrch" 111USt be cornposed 
of boùies of Christians possessing that succession. This 
visible Church is also calleù the "Catholic Church," froln a 
,vord which, in Greek, (the language of the N e,v rrestalnent,) 
ll1eans unicersal. The" large party" protests strongly 
against ROlnanists calling thell1sel ves, exclusively, Catholics, 
and denying the title to the Church of England; and they 
think they have a good right to do so, as every tÍ1ne they repeat 
the Apostles' Creed they profess their belief in ., the holy 
Catholic Church;" and every tilue they repeat the Nicene 
Creed, "in one Catholic and Apostolic Church;" and every 
tiIne the Athanasian Creed COines ronnd they are tol<.1 what 
is "the Catholic faith." And yet people, like the N ntionëtl 
Club, twist this loye for the good 01<.1 \vord C 1 atltvlic into au 
accusation of R01l1allising, ,vhile our thinkiug ourselves to 
be Catholics is so great u difference between us and nOlne. 
But there is another lÜnitation, the preaching of the pure 
,vord of God-how is this to be ascertaineù? rrhe next 
Article furnishes t.he answer to this question. "The Church" 
(of course that visible Church defined as it is in the last 
Article) "hath authority to decree rites or cereulonies, and 
authority in controversies of faith." The interpretation of 
this Article is to be found in the solelnn acceptance by Con- 
vocation, in Queen Elizabeth's tÍ1ne, of the first four General 
Councils as truly such. Therefore all Episcopal bodies cut 
off by theln (there are several of such bodies in the East) 
fro}}
 the visible Church by the voice of the visible Church, 
are, according to the Church of England, not of the visible 
Church. The case of all reu1aining Episcopal Churches she 
of course leayes to the voice of such General Council, ,vhen- 
ever it 111ay be obtained, as the only Ineans of ascertaining 
the opinion of the visible Church-rejecting ITIHllY al]eged 
General Councils of later date, by one of which, that of 
Trent, she is herself asserted to be separated froln the visilJ]e 
Church. The bventieth Article goes on to state that the 
visiLle Church has not the power "to order anything con- 
trary to God's word ,vrittcn." Of course it has not; and this 
the " large party" vigorously assert, and they further assert 
that à .fortiori no priest's vvord against the Word of God can 
be their guide of conduct, be he IIigh Church or Low, bishop 
or archbishop, nor (Jess than the priest's word even) the 
,vord of a PrÏ1ne l\linister or of a club. This vie,v of what 
the Church of England does hold is not a ne\v one, excogi- 
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tated by the "large party," but one inherited by thmn, as 
they have proved, and are ready to prove again, ,vhen callell 
npon in a different spirit froln that of this circular, by the 
Inost elninent English divines from the Reforll1ation to the 
presen t day. 
But enough of this charge. The next one is, " that ,ve 
are to carry to the priest the constant confession of our sins, 
seeking at his hands absolution and peace." The" large 
party" say nothing of enforcing constant confession, which 
is the practice of the ROlnish Church, but they do say, in the 
words of one of the exhortations of the COllllnunion Service 
of our Church, "If there be any of you who by this Ineans 
(self-exalnination) cannot quiet his own conscience herein, 
but requireth further co 111 fort or counsel, let hiIn COlne to 
111e, or to SOlne other discreet and learned Ininister of God's 
'YOI'd, and open his grief, that by the lllinistry of God's holy 
,vord he may receive tlte benefit of absolution, together with 
ghostly counsel and advice, to tIle quieting of his conscience, 
and avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness." It observes 
that the pub1ic absolutions are ordered to be pronounced by 
the priest alone. It also reads in the Service for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick this rubric: "Here shall the sick person be 
moved to lllake a special confession of his sins, if he feel his 
conscience troubled ,vith any weighty matter. After ,vhich 
confession the priest shall absolve him if he hUlnbly and 
heartily desire it, after this sort: 'Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
wlto Itatlt left p010m" to his Clulrclt to absolve all sinners 'lcho 
truly repent and believe in him, of his great mercy forgive 
thee thine offences; and by his authority c01Jl1nitted to rne, I 
absolve t!tee.fr01n all thy sins, in the nalne of the Father, &c. 
Alnen.' " They likewise read in the forln of ., the Ordering 
of Priests," in the ,vords used by the bishop in the act of 
ordaining-" Receive the IIoly. Ghost for the office and work 
of a priest in the Church of God, no\v cOllllnitted unto thee 
by the iInposition of our hands. TTThose sins tllOU clost 
forg'l've, t!tey are forgiven / and 'lohose SÙlS thou dost retain, 
tllCY are retained." 
1'he next clause in the report is- I aln sorry to use such 
a phrase-a deliberate perversion of truth and reason: "that 
,ve are to dra,v our views of truth, not from our Scriptural 
articles, but fro 111 Tridentine decrees." :ill l' . Colquhoun, 
when he penned this accusation, nlust have known tbat the 
" ]arge party" rrotests against the 'rridentine decrees, and 
this in the strongest way, by their whole life, as ,veIl as their 
,vords. They continue in the Church of England, \vhich 
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rejects the snpreulRcy of the Pope, because they are ful1y 
})ersuaded that she is a true and Hving branch of the one 
Oatholic Ohurch; the Tridentine decrees cutting us, and all 
,vho will not own that suprelnacy, froin the Catholic Church. 
In the next fe\v words he strays into a clear and explicit 
stateillent of scriptural truth, as held by the Universal 
Church-" that grace is to be sought in the Church's ordi- 
nances alone, and invariably in her sacraIIlents." 'Vhile 
holding this, the "large party" fully believe that though 
God ,vills grace to be sought in the ordinances of IIis Church, 
Jet that lie mercifully accepts the intentions of those who in 
faith and hun1ility seek grace froin the ordinances of their 
cOllllnunion, \vhich they be1ieve to be a portion of the visible 
Church, albeit it Inay not conle within the definitions which 
they hold the visible Church itself has given of its own cre- 
dentials; and they also reject the notion of a person \vho goes 
to a Church Sacralnent in wilful unbelief or hardness of heart 
gaining benefit frOll it, a doctrine which they had laid down 
in our 29th Article. 
'Ve next find the following staternent, "that the I-IoJy 
COffiIllunion is a propitiatory sacrifice offered by the priest, in 
,vhich Christ is really present in the elelnents-elelnents, 
therefore, to be adored." This is Ineant as a round-about- 
way of saying, those lIlen believe in the ROlnan doctrine of 
transubstantiation. This the" large party" does not hold. It, 
in C01l111l0n ,vith the Ohurch of England, rejects that Inaterial- 
ising explanation of a great Inystery, but, ,vith the Church of 
Eng]and, it as fearlessly holds the totally independent doc- 
trine of a real presence. 
For the proof that the Church of England holds this, they 
can quote fronl the Comlnunion Office in prayer before the 
one for the consecration of the elements :-" Grant us, there- 
fore, gracious Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy dear son, Jesus 
Christ, and to drink his blood." They can also cite fron1 the 
prayer of Consecration-" Grunt that ,ve, receiving these 
'l"hy creatures of bread and ,vine, according to Thy son 
Jesus Christ's holy institution, in remelnbrance of I-lis death 
and passion, luay be partakers of His Inost blessed body and 
blood ;" and further on, at the Consecration ",'tself, the recita- 
tion of the words-It Take eat, this is IllY body ,vhich is given 
for you;" and' I Driuk ye all of this, for this is my blood of 
the New Testan1ent, ,vhich is shed for you and for Inany, for 
the relnission of sins." They likewise can quote that, in the 
distribution of the elelnents, the priest says, "The body and 
1,100<1 of our Lord J esns Christ, given for thee, prescl'rc tlJY 
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body and soul unto everlasting life. Take and eat this." 
'''hat substantive is the antecedent of this? and so for the 
other elelnent. In the Church Catechisln, which I h01)e the 
n1elllbers of the K ational Club have all learned, we find the 
following questions and answers :-" Q. 'Yhat is the ouhvard 
part or sign of the Lord's Supper ?-A. Bread and ,vine, 
\vhich the Lord hath cOlnlnanded to be received. Q. 'Yhat 
is the in,vard part or thing signified ?-A. The body and 
blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and 
received by the faithful in the Lord's Supper. Q. \Yhat are 
the benefits "vhereof we are partakers thereby?-A. The 
strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the body anù 
blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the bread and wine." 
(Something, it seen1S to me, 1tery like seeking" grace at the 
Church's ordinances.) Finally, they can appeal to the 28th 
Article, which plainly states that the Lord's Supper is not a 
sign, but a sacrament,. the definition of the word sacralnent 
in the Catcchisln, including "an outward and visible sign," 
and "an in\vard and spiritual grace;" the description of 
'which two cOlllponent parts of this sacraU1ent I have just 
quoted froln the saIne authority. Further on, too, this sallle 
article lays down Ilo1v the body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten in that sacral11ent-nalllely "in a heavenly and 
spiritualillanner." As for the count of the "large party" 
holding this sacrament to be a sacrifice, lIlY reply is very 
brief. Oenturies before the idea of transubstantiation had 
ever been ventilated, the Universal Church held and taught 
that that sacralnent ,vas an unbloody C01l1111enloratiye sacrifice. 
In COlnmon with the Universal Church, the Church of England 
believes the saIne; her great writers, her Andrewes and her 
\Vilsons, for instance, proclahn it, and \vith then1, rather 
than with 
Ir. Colquhoun and the National Club, the "largo 
party" desires to take its stand. To this again I say, IIoni 
soit qui rnal y pense. 
r.rhe National Club haying settled the public doctrines of 
the Church and her teachers, no\v condescends to play the 
part of inquisitor, and to spy intü the prinlte deyotions of 
individuals :-" 'rhat our devotions will be aided by cruci- 
fixes, by rosaries, by the invocation of the Yirgin "and the 
Saints, by manuals of ROlnish worship, by the records and 
the practices of l110nastic life." I ha\Te neyer used either 
crucifix or rosary, but I say, ,vith regard to the fOrIller, tllat 
what Queen Elizabeth did in her chapel, find what the Evan- 
gelic Church of Prussia does in its public services, cannot 
be cstee111CÙ Popery when ell1ploycd in priyatc dcyotions; 
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and, as for the rosary, I cannot, fr01n personal knowledgc, 
speak to the fact of a single pcrson using onc. Perhaps 
SOlne do; but is the use of a rosary inconsistent with allc- 
giance to the Church of England? 111". Colquhoun ,vould, I 
think, find it difficult to say that it is. I do not say that 
using a rosary, considering the popular associations connected 
\vith it, is a very ,vise thing. I aU1 inclined to think it l1light 
as ,yell not be thought of, and I have no proof that anyone 
]la8 evcr thought of it. But ,vhat intrinsic dislo
ralty to the 
Church of England does it ilnply? A rosar
T is comlnonly 
thought to be a string of beads intended to help the 11lenlory 
of a person saying his prayers. f30, even if a person thought 
proper in his o,vn 1'00111 to allo,v hiulself the aid of ihis arti- 
ficial menlo1'Y, the National Club hold thelnselves justified 
to violate his priYficy, and stir up the passions of the rn- 
tire body of the Church of Englanll against a "large party" 
in it. But the rral lueaning of a rosary is a series of 
prayers, and in this scnse it is that a certain individual, 
peculiarly ailued at, has recomll1ended it. The next accu- 
sation is a sitnple 111is-statelnent of a fact which jlr. 
Colquhoun clearly never cared to inquire into. The" large 
party" never has sanctioned the inyocations of the Yîrgin ana 
the Saints. "1ianuals of ROlnish worship!" 'Yhat does this 
luean? It is true that amongst religious books lately pub- 
lished, S0111e haye been drawn frolll the publications (If Con- 
tinental Churches, carefully expunging all that in them 
n1i1itated ap;ainst the Church of England. Their cOin pileI's 
conceived, I believe, that in so doing they were but follo\ving 
tho precedent of the fralners of the Book of COlnlnon Prayer, 
and doing no lnorc than has for centuries becn blau1clcssly 
done by divines of all schools. 'Vhethcr all the conlpilations 
,vere equally successful is another point; they ,vere each of 
theIn, I suppose, the ,york of sOlne individual. 
The "records of practices of monastic life"-what ::\Ir. 
Colquhoun means by this is difficult to understand. Church 
history has been more read of late than it used to be, and the 
result is, that it has been found that those records \vere not 
all of theln annals of vice and corruption. It ,vas founrl, for 
instance, that the restorer of Christianity to Saxon .England 
was the Inonk Augustine. These records and these practices, 
like an other 11l1111an things, are, I believe-and I fancy the 
"large party" believes-a ulixed tissue of good and cyiI. 
Alnong the latter, I do not remeInber that it was the practi('8 
of any H10nastic society to stir up popular hatred by the cir- 
culation of insidious and falsified statclnents. 
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N O\V COllles the interpreting clause-" The8e Vle,vs are 
held, SOlne of thein by all, by nutny altogether." This sen- 
tence, of course, furnishes a very cOIH
enient loophole to the 
Club to get out of its charges, ,,
hen any individual proves 
then1 untrue. FJ..'hey will at once say, "'Y e did not 11lean 
" 
you. 

rr. Colquhoun dilates upon what he supposes the differ- 
ences existing bet\veen differ
nt sections of the "large 
party," but I will not weary you with continuing the analy- 
sis. The specÏIllen I have given is quite sufficient to sho\v 
"That trust can be placed in it. The report continues to pro- 
pound SOllIe practical sug'gestions towards dri \Ting the "large 
party" froln the platform. 
After running throngh the ordinary cat
10gue of renlon- 
strances, ll1eetings, addresses, cOlnn1Ïttees, &c.. anlong which, 
by the way, is that appeal to the authorities for rubrical uni- 
forlnity upon which I have rell1arked in the earlier part of 
this letter, the report concludes with sundryoracula.r sentences, 
lllanifesting a clear ,vish to expel those who differ with the 
National Club from the Establishment by means of the laity. 
as a last resource, taking the lllatter into its own hands, and 
assulning throughout that the proscribed clergy ,vill find no 
laity to sYlnpathise with then1, but that the contest is one 
between a tyrannical sacerdotal caste and nn oppressed 
people-a view not true and not original, for it is the identical 
,yeapon which Voltaire and the ,vhole philosophical party in 
France brought, with such deadly effect, to bear upon Chris- 
tianitv itself. 
IÌitherto High Churc1llnen anù Low Churc1nnen have co- 
existed in the boson1 of the Church of England. The forlner 
party, at all events, has never thought of expeJ1ing the other, 
although believing that their own view of that Church ,vas the 
truer one. They have used the legitinlate ,vca pOll of persua- 
sion to bring round IneU1 bel's of the Low Church side to theirs, 
and with a success which nuty in part furnish the cIne to this 
extraordinary doculllent. But they bave not done anything. 
further. 
Let the Low Church party assert them to be traitors to the 
Church of England-they will continue to assert, as caln)ly 
as before, but 1110re loudly, that they are convinced that the 
truth is on their side. But let their opponents proceed froIH 
'YOI'd to action-to that only forln of action which can be con- 
strued to be the 111eaning of Lord John Russell's letter and the 
report of the K ational Club-and they wil1 blo\y the RaIne of 
a fearful conflict. The issue of this conflict HUlst be .whether 
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the IIigh or the Low Church party are to quit the EstabIish- 
lnent. High Churclllnen are perfectly ,villing, ifunmolested, 
to continue the existing arlnistice, and to trust their cause to 
fair persuasion. But if they are attacked, they must defend 
thelnselves, and will do so to the last. They never can aban- 
don their opinions, kno\ving then1 to be the truth which Christ 
hequeathed for ever to His Church. They will not leave the 
Establishn1cnt, whose In08t consistent Inelnbers they claÌ1n to 
be, without a struggle. Of all the evils of that struggle, 
of all the heartburnings and fan1Ï]y dissensions which COlne 
froln it, the responsibility, now and for e\""e1', ,viI] rest upon 
those who struck the first blo\v; it will rest upon Lord John 
Russell and upon the K ational Club. 


V. 
THE BISHOP OF LOXDO
 AND l\IR. nEN.sETT.- 


DEC. 16, 1850. 
By the tirne this appears in print, the unexpected dénoue- 
ment of t.he affaire S. Barnabé, as the French ,vauld have 
called it, will have been before the public SaIne days; and I 
can, therefore, in what I propose to offer, appeal, not to their 
first prepossessions, but to their reflection and judglnent. 
A saying of Talleyrand's, upon a Inelnorable occurrence, 
has passed into a proverb-" It \yas worse than a crilne, it was 
U Illistake." Such, I believe, ,vill be the judglnent passed by 
1110St candid tuen, not carried away by party preposs
ssions, 
upon tho Dishop of London's course in this affair. I have a 
deep and sincere respect for that prelate. lIe has for Blare 
than t\venty years presiòcd oyer a diocese with a population 
as large as that of a kingdonl; and during this tÍlne his in- 
dustry in 111ultiplying churches and schools has been indefati- 
gable, his lllunificence in prolnoting these and aU other good 
,,,orks unbounded, and very lately he has made a noble stanù 
for an article of the Christian faith. But no man is infallible; 
and in the instance which has just transpired, his lordship has 
shown a disregard of obyious considerations which is perfectly 
inexplicable. 


· This letter was written solely upon that first one of the ni
hol"
, 
'whieh he sent with such haste to the Times newspi1per. I have thon
'ht 
it better not to alter it in the reprint. It will be seen at pnce how little 
the. case, even as put by the Bi:shop him
e1t
 tells in favour of the line 
\\ Ill('h he has ul.lfortunatclJ' taken. 
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In this vast diocese of his, the two parties into which the 
Chur
h of England is unhappily divided haye respectively 
t heir strongholds, and dh'ide its places of worship hetween 
theln according to the tenets of each inculllbent. Iris lordship 
is avowedly on the High Church side, aHhough, frolll the 
difficulties of his position, he can sho\v to it little more than 
lu'eference. Accordingly, as far as outward obser\fince is 
concerned, he has been conlpelled to lÌlnit his general autho- 
rity to certain recolnulendations of rubrical confoflnity con- 
tained in those charges which come fit the long intervals 
of four years. These recolnlnendations haye always been 
of a lnoderate hue; but lTIoderate as they have been, they 
hnxe lnet ,vith a sturdy, detennined, and entirely suc- 
cessful opposition fronl the Low Church phalanx. On the 
Iligh Church side, they have lnet as 1l1uch acquiescence as the 
relations of the respecth"e inculnbents to their churchvvardens 
and their vestries perlnitted. In nIany instances these rela- 
tions even prevented High Chul'clnnen frolll obeying their 
diocesan; while, on the other hand, in SOUle localities the 
c1ergYluen had sufficient influence to succeed in reviving not 
luerely that ritualisnl prescribed by the Bishop, but further 
11leasures of it not enjoined by him, although approved by 
their consciences as equally in conforlnity with that letter of 
the la\v which they esteelned a safer guide than the shifting 
precedent of anolTIalous custon1S, varying in every parish, and 
not resting upon any superior authority. Alnong these c1ergy- 
J1len, one of the lTIOSt conspicuous was 1\Ir. Bennett. Strongly 
iUlpressed with the cerelnonial character of the English ritual, 
and having a strong conviction of the binding force of the 
literal injunctions of the Rubric, he steadily carried his o,yn 
principles into practice in the Church of St. Pau]'s, I\.nights- 
bridge. IIis congregation there included SOlne of the richest 
and noblest in the land, and his 11lethod of conducting the 
service approved itself so highly to at least a considerable 
portion of theIn, that, at his invitation, they volunteered sums 
of ITIoney sufficient for hÍ1n to build another church, schools, 
and a residence for hitnself and curates, in a distant and Inis- 
erable portion of his parish, ,vhere, but for their n1unificence, 
there \yas no prospect that the teelning poor would have the 
opportunity of worshipping God, either according to the ritual 
of IIigh or of Low Church. This was the ,veIl-known Church 
of St. Barnabas. T t was built by voluntary offerings, ,vithout 
any appeal to public society, or any aid froll1 public funds, 
for the use of a locality too poor to help itself, and with a 
pnfeel understanding all along ,frol1
 the known and publis/led 
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opinions of its founder, of tl,c style of ritual 'l
'hich 'lï 'lC'ould e:t- 
ltibit. I f ever there was a thing' ùone above ground, it ,vas the 
luanner in \vhich that church canle into existence; and if ever 
there ,vas an instance of ritual irregularity being excusalJle, 
it \Vas in a church so built, particularly as it was not a pnrish 
church, and nO,Lody therefore haù any legal aLligation to attend 
it. But there is no proof that ritual irregularity took place 
there. There lnight have been things in it \vhich the Bishop 
thought, to use a current phrase, "\vent too far;" but, as cer- 
tainly, everything that he says ought to be in every church, 
and yet is not in so lllâny, IURY be found at St. Barnabas; 
and what the things are to which he specifically objects have 
only vaguely conle to light. 
N ovelnber, 1850, caIne, and ,vith it the recurrence of the 
Bishop of Lonùon's charge. In this document, contrary to 
the precedcnt of his two fOl'lner charges, the diocesan reproved 
less strongly those who fell below than those ,vholn he held to 
go beyond the ritual ideal. But w bile in doing so he used sharp 
langnage, he avoided giving, as he had done in forIller cases, 
specific instances of what he wished to see corrected. Nothing 
accordingly ,vas expected to come of it; for it ,vas not to be 
supposed that any clergYlnen would volunteer to identify 
thelllSelyes as the unknown defendants, arraigned npon Ull- 
known counts. But there ,vas another individual, WhOlll 
neither Bishop nor clergyn1en had drealned ,yonld ever play 
a part in the episcopal superintendence of London-the First 
l\Iinister of the Crown; \vho had the audacity, by way of 
raising a cloud of <lust to cover his retreat froln a puzzling 
political elnbarraSSlnellt, to publish a letter containing what, 
to everyone who knew anything of the Bishop of l..ondon's 
oft-expressed sentiInents, ,vas a palpable lnisrepresentation of 
his charge. rrhe Iuob caught at this, and for several successive 
Sundays lnade the neighbourhood and the very services of St. 
Barnabas Church a scene of disgracefnl outrage, and, but for 
the interposition of the la\v, ,vonld probably have lnade it a 
scene of pillage and bloodshed. At last the distnrbance ,vas 
appeased, greatly owing to 1\11'. Bennett's quiet courage, and, 
contelnporaneously with its being al1ayed, appear a paInphlet 
by hiIn slnashing the Prelnier. All friends of order, all friends 
of the opinions en tertained by 1\11'. Bennett, and all true friends 
of toleration, though they n]ight not concur with his theology, 
were rejoiced at his exposure of what was a disgrace to onr 
ci vilization. 
Up to this ,veek lluÜters rested in this shape, when aU 
at once ,ve heard that lYlr. Bennett had resigned his Jiying, 
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find that his resignation hall been accepted by the Bishop. 
Curiosity was on tip-toe, as well it lnight, to fathon1 this inex- 
plicaLle revolution. On Thursday the narrath"e appeared, in 
the fornl of 1\11'. Bennett's letter tendering, and the Bishop's 
acceptin oo that resignation. The whole lnatter turned out to 
be one r
specting the ccrell1onialof St. Barnabas, which hall 
appeared to the Bishop to be too "Ronlfillisiug ;" a word 
which has as lllagic a force in getting a 111an hunted down 
as "Frenclllnan" had a century back, or as "Socialist" 
has no\v. 

Ir. Bennett professed hÏ1nself nnconyinced of this ten- 
dency to iInplied undutifulness to the Church of England- 
the gist of the Ünputatioll-but offered, towards the close of 
the correspondence, to retrench any ceren10nial in his church 
,vhich it u1Ìght appear 'VilS either not in force in other 
churches in London with his lordship's privity, or was not 
in nse at St. Barnabas when the Bishop consecrated it, or 
coulll not be found to be the ln
actice of SOlne existing Eng- 
lish cathedral, or was not authorised by the Book of C0111n10n 
11rayer or the Canons of the Church. If these conditions 
did not satisfy his diocesan, rather than ùisturb the peace of 
the Church by cOlnpelling legal proceedings, he put the 
resignation of his parish, which he loved so dearly, and had 
worked so hard for, into the diocesan's hands at four-and- 
twenty hours' notice. This all occurred before the Bishop's 
charge, and before, therefore, the ,vorship at St. Barnabas 
had been in the s1ightest degree Inolested by popular violence. 
rrhis popular violence soon blazed forth, and 1\11'. Bennett 
bectune identified ",.ith the cause of order and decency against 
Lynch lalv. And this was the titne the Bishop chose to call 
upon hhn, for the literal and rigorous fulfihnent of a prolnise 
,vhich he had given, perfectly voluntary, by a cession of 
guaranteed and legal rights, ahnost too self-renunciatory to 
be justifiaLle upon the principles of 1l1utual defence which 
should goyern society. This would have been a hard mea- 
s nre, under the ci rcurnstances, even had the Bishop been 
conspicuous for stringently enforcing his ritual decisions on 
all alike. But, so far ,vas this frOln being the case, that 
,,,hen, in 1842, he gave some simple directions-such as 
u
ing all the prayers which the Church ordered to be used 
eyery Sunday-and a body of his clergy obstinately refused 
to obey hÏ1n, not only did he shrink fi.'on1 endeavouring to 
cOlnpel them to obedience, but alnlost at once knocked under. 
'Yhen, in 18-10, he a<.h"ised daily prayers, and a vast nuulber 
of his clergy shnply ignored the rCCOll1n1enc1ation, the Bishop 
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did not say another word to corroborate the expression of 
his and the Church's known "wishes. 
J t is no excuse to say that these gentleu1en had neyer put 
their resignations into the Bishop's hands. Their not haYÏ11g 
done this 1113kes :1\11'. Bennett's c1ainl for forbearance infi- 
nitely greater. They refused to act up to their Bi:5hop's and 
the Church's ,yishes, and t1ared hiIn to force then1 to do so 
Ly l
nv. 1\11'. Bennett, having acted up to his Bishop's 
,,'ishes, did other things which his own conscience told hÜn 
,vere right in the eyes of the Church, and he stripped hiInself 
of all his legal protection, should his Bishop feel inclined to 
visit this work of (in his eyes) superiJ'ogation with the 
extrc1ne pena1ty of disulissal. 
The Bishop's course has been, I repeat it, a 11listake; and 
there seen13 but little prospect of its being rectified by the 
proceedings of the Archdeacon of London or 1\Iiddlesex act- 
ing under his directions, if we are to judge frolll a letter of 
the latter dignitary ,vhich has crept into the papers, in which 
lle announces that it is the intention of the Bishop" to direct 
]lÏs Archdeacons to visit a11 the churches and chapels in which 
the forn18 and cereulonies referred to in his late charge are 
persisted in," and trusts that the result of the visitation of 
St. Barnabas "will be sati:5factory to the public." 'Yhich 
public? The one ,,'"hich was ho\vling round and in St. Barna- 
bas, conyerting the house of God into a bear garden, and 
endeayouring to conyert it into a battle-field; or that public 
,vhich was in the 1nealnvhile striving to say their prayers 
quietly in the 1nenaced church? If the Archdeacon had 
announced l1is intention of visiting all churches and chapels 
,vithin his district, raising SOine and reducing others to that 
uniforn1 standard which the Bishop approved-though ll1any 
persons would have been greatly annoyed at ,,-hat they would 
ha''"e found the1nselves cOl1Jpelled to do, or to leave undone, 
and lnany ,yonId have protested against his competency to 
1nake such s\veeping reforn1s-yet all straightforward 1nen 
would haye acknowledged and lauded the Bishop's equity 
and COU1'3ge. As it i5, all that can accrue froll1 this \vretched 
spectacle of an attelnpt to crush the 11101nentarily unpopular, 
and to leave unscathed the triuInphing party, is a uniyersal 
disruption of credit and respect, and everything that com- 
I1Htuds obedience-a pure and siu1ple victory for the cause of 
anarch y . 
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VI. 
TIlE LONDO
 UNIO
 O
 CHURCH l\IATTERS. 


DEC. 17, 1850. 
I LATELY ventured some remarks upon the circular of a 
'Toluntaryassociation in London, which has been pleased to 
occupy itself with the present condition of Church matters. 
I propose to-day to handle a doculnent \vhich is in the course 
of distribution by another body ill the Inetropo1is-the Lon- 
don Union on Church 
latters-,vhich occupies, on the 
High Church side, a position somewhat analogous to that 
which the National Club fins in the opposite quarter, both of 
thelll being proofs of the irregular shifts to which an ill- 
regulated condition of affairs reduces men. You will observe, 
sir, that in what I said formerly, though 1110st strongly 
objecting to the entire form, tone, and subject-matter of the 
National Club's nlanifesto, and the counsels insinuated in it, 
I in no way took exception to any body of persons existing 
in this land of toleration (if land of toleration it can still be 
called) publishing their mind in a proper, inoffensive, and 
unseditious manner. Such, as far as I am competent to fornl 
an opinion, seems to me to be the tûne of the "Suggestions 
for the future proceedings of the Union and its l\Iembers," 
issued by the London Union on Church ßlatters, which has 
come under my notice. 
Y 01.1 will, in the first place, observe that the doculllent 
does not address itself to any but the menlbers of the body 
for whom it is especially intended, although containing 
observations which its authors would clearly be very glad to 
see sink deep in the minds of all their fellow-Churchmen. In 
other words, it is not an agitating document. It states, as I 
shall show, startling truths; but it leayes those truths to 
produce their own efiect upon independent agents. It singles 
none out as objects of persecution, it fixes upon no other 
persons to cajole into engines of that persecution, it hangs 
out no duke as the sign of the estahlishment, it sets up no 
1\.11'. Bellalny to rule the English {ihurch; lastly, and most 
important, so little does it caricature the opinions of the an- 
tagonistic par(r, in order to render theln objects of obloquy 
and suspicion, that it does not so much as allude to any but 
those two marked instances of unsound doctrine which of late 
have scandalized good Churchmen, and foruled the topics of 
our courts of law. The Church of England, and that alone, as 
a thing whole and undivided, is the key-note of the ,vhole pro- 
duction. The first sentence is so true as to be almost a truisnl:- 
c 
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" Churchmen mu
t unite in the defence of the Church, anJ their 
united efforts must be guided oy the principles of the Church." 


The cOllllnittee of the" London Union," after calling upon 
Churclunen to consider their present position, proceeds to 
detail the grievances under which it considers the Church 
to be now labouring:- 


"It is useless to rely on the State for the protection of the Church, or 
to look to temporal rulers for the defence of the faith. 
" The legi
]ature does not, even in theory, consist of Churchmen, and 
may soon cease to consist of even professing Christinns. 
" And yet (as the result of a long series of encroachments of the State) 
the temporal legislature has professed to establish the Queen in Council as 
the final court of appeal in matters of faith-has claimed and exercised a 
power which it cannot have of right, to modi(y or repeal canons of the 
Church, without reference to Church authorities-and is nssuming the 
control of the education of Churchmen; while the Prime l\linister, who 
is virtually nominated by the House of Commons, practica1Jy appoints to 
vacant bishop)'ics, and appoints the great majority of those who now, 
under temporal authority only, act as the ultimate judges of doctrine." 


These are strong w_ords, but not more strong than the 
occasion calls for. As I pointed out in 111Y letter on the 
I
oyal SuprenuLcy, the relations of Church and State have 
been entirely altered, and, in Iny opinion, iInproved, in a 
merely political sense, by the gradual admission of the prin- 
ciple of toleration. I say n1erely political, because the dis- 
tribution of this toleration has not been impartial. I aln not 
a citizen only, but also a Churclllnan; and so, while, as a 
citizen, I am most anxious to contribute my share towards 
raising those of my fellow-citizens whom I know to be in all 
t.he practical relations of life good, able, and upright men, 
although I Inay think theln in error in their theological opin- 
ions-yet as a Churchman, and as owing a sacred duty to the 
opinions of the Church, I c1aiIn concurrently-not as a 
fayour, not as a reasonable concession, but as the Inerest scant 
modiculn of COlllmon honesty-that, in proportion as the 
State puts more and more po\ver into the hands of those ,vho 
conscientiously believe the Church of England to be in error, 
and ,vho therefore conscientious]y fight against her-so the 
Church should, in equal and concurrent Ineasure, be given 
the power of defending herself against their assaults by those 
same spiritual means which they possess and she is deprived 
of. "\Vhy is the Church of England deprived of them? By 
virtue of that concordat with the State, the essential principle 
of which was exclusive toleration of the Church of Eng]and, 
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and persecution of all other forms of belief. 'Vhatever dif- 
ferent persons may think of the abstract justice of such a 
concordat, they cannot, if they are not wilfully blind, help 
acknowledging that, ,vhen the State has for her part broken 
it, the Church has the equitable right to den1and fresh secu- 
rities for that sufficient power of satisfying the consciences of 
her own believers, ,vhich is the natural and inalienable pre- 
rogative of al1 religions that claim respect on lnoral grounds. 
Instead of this, the State has absolutely retrenched the 
Church's covenanted powers of self-government. This posi- 
tion of affairs is strongly stated in the paper before me :- 


"1'he State, in fact, gives now no preference to the Church. It pro- 
fesses to protect and encourag"e all relig-ious bodies alike. But it is most 
unjust that, having thus broken the contract on which the union of the 
Church and State was formed, the State still holds the Church bound by 
ties to which she 
ubmitted only to secure that union and preference- 
ties, too, which, by a forced interpretation, the State has now rendered 
more string-ent than in former times. 
" Not t'O dwell on expressions of persons high in office which might be 
quoted, the above-mentioned instances, among- others, show that we must 
not rely on the temporal powers of the State to protect the Church. And 
we cannot but observe, at the same time, that, by the unequal application 
of the principle of civil and religious liberty, all sects have been set free 
to attack and injure her, while she is not free to exercise, in her own de- 
fence, the rights and inherent powers which in common justice ought to 
have been confirmed to her bJ> that same principle." 


All other religious bodies in the country have their o\vn 
legislatures, which are free to Illeet and to de1iberate, and to 
pass by-laws, so long as those by-IR\Vs only affect the spiritual 
concerns of those who are willing to accept theIn, and lay 
do,vn nothing inconsistent with those conditions of citizenship 
to which all denolninations alike are bound to yield deference. 
The 'Vesleyans have their Conference, the I\.irk of Scotland 
its General Assembly-graced by the presence of a represen- 
tative of that Royalty whose interference with spiritual 111 at- 
tel'S it so rigidly repudiates-and the Irish ROlllan Catholics 
were not long since startled by the tidings that a Synod was 
about to sit at Thurles. In theory, the Church of England 
also has its legislature in the Convocations of the provinces 
of Canterbury and York-bodies which at every fresh Parlia- 
Inent the Church is called upon to elect-bodies v\'hich Ineet 
every session, and every session are at once prorogued- 
bodies of which, at one tÌ111e, we hear that thev are not fit to 
deliberate upon the affairs of the Church "of these days, 
because they are not reformed; and at another, that they 
cannot be refÜrllled, because they have not the means of 
c 2 
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deliberation. I again refer to the circular of the London 
Union on Church 1\latters :- 


"The Synods of the Church and the Convocations of the different 
provinces are the constitutional Ineans authorised and directed by the 
laws of the Church for such counsel and action; and the plea often 
alleged, that Convocation in its present form is unsuited to existing cir- 
cumstùnces, ought not to be allowed to weigh against its revival, inasmuch 
as it bas the power of self-reform. 
"But the 'Act of Submission' having made the royal licence a 
necessary preliminary to the enacting- of canons in Convocation, and the 
Crown having now for nearly a century and a half withheld that licence, 
since the time when Convocation was preparing to censure Bishop Hoadley, 
the constitutional powers of the Church have been, and are, forcibly kept 
in aùeyance." . 


The writers of the document then go on to prove that the 
existence of such bodies as Church Unions is the necessary 
result of such tyrannical silencing of the legitimate n1eans of 
deliberation, 'which were given to the Church by the most 
solelnn of national pron1Íses, and expressly guaranteed in the 
rO
Tal declaration prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles. For 
it lllust not be forgotten, as a gross aggravation of the wrongs 
of the Church, that, concurrently ,vith the elllancipation of 
those who dissented from her, her own liberties have been 
not Inerely crippled comparatively, by not being enlarged in 
conformity with the change in the constitution, but posit'l.vely 
and absolutely, in the silencing of her legislature. The" Lon- 
don Union," in vindicating the lnoral rightfulness of the 
organization of those bodies called Church Unions, speaks 
very stringently as to the absolute necessity of their conform- 
ing, not lllerely to the spirit but to the letter of the la\v. 
Glad as one is to see theln actuated by such a spirit, yet, as 
their constitution is not a Inatter so generally interesting to 
your readers, I refrain from making any extracts from this 
portion of the doculnent. 
Those lovers of ease, or folJo,yers of Lord John Russell, 
,vho Inay console thell1selves with the hope that, although 
Churchmen 111ay be stirred up out of doors, yet the Houses 
of Parliament are the true retreats of carelessness 'v here the 
charmed Lotus-eaters are ever priyileged to live on in drealI1Y 
forgetfulness of the daily increasing dissatisfaction, lnay be 
a little undeceived by ,vhat follows in these suggestions:- 


"The committee hope that, when so strengthened, the Union may 
give important help to members of either Hou
e of Parliament who desire 
to use their power and aùilities in the defence of the Church. "T e need 
especially a strong body of sound Churchmen of all parties in Parliament, 
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who, while preserving perfect independpnce of opinion on subjectR of 
g-eneral politics, will, notwithstanding, unite firlnly to defend the Church, 
and to obtain for it that freedom of action which is its inherent right at 
all times, but which, in order to its self-defence, is essentially necessary, 
now that the State has made all who are separated from the Church free 
to proRecute their own views to its injury. 
"The committee further hope that by the efforts of Churchmen thus 
united, the sad grievances of the Church may be presented to the Crown 
and the Legislature in their true aspect, by addresses and petitions, properly 
framed, and 8ug"gesting for consideration well-devi
ed plans for improve- 
ment. Such plans, it is possible, may not be at first adopted, nor even 
favourably received; but we may have good hope that they will ultimately 
prevail, if wisely arranged upon right principle
, and urged with steady 
perseverance. 
" For these purposes the committee earnestly desire the co-operation 
and advice of those members of both Hou
es of Parliament who feel 
themselves bound in conscience to use their efforts in the Legislature for 
the safeguard of the Church, and for the removal of obsolete or improper 
restrictions upon her freedom. And they would also venture to suggest 
to persons who are not well acquainted with parliamentary proceedings, 
the necessity of patience, while our friends in the Legislature nre thu
 
t'xerting themselves; and of confiding to their better information and 
discretion, while they endeavour to obtain, by means which can be fully 
appreciated only by those who have studied the forms and habits of our 
legislative boùie
, and the temper and dispositions of parties, that candid 
hearing and fair treatment to which the truth and justice of our cause 
are entitled." 


The paper then continues to give some words of charitable 
and seasonable caution against that terrific outburst of fana- 
tical violence \vhich seems, for the last two months, to have 
absolutely bereft many of her 
Iajesty's liege subjects of 
those ,vits of which, under ordinary circUlllstanccs, they sho,v 
no lack. They characterise it as- 


" An excitement which seems to have led people, for the time, to forg'et 
all our immediate and far greater perils from the State-the Court of 
Appeill, the uncanonical appointment of bishops, the suspension of the 
Church's synodical action, and the denial of an article of the creed. This 
strange state of the public mind, amounting to panic, is evidently inducing 
numbers of persons to sink all differences, however important, in the one 
point of hostility to Rome, and to abandon all Catholic principle for the 
uncatholic and destructive profession of a 'common ProtestantiEm.' 
Churchmen must remember that the PalJal brief, which doubtless ig-nores 
the existence of the Church of England 3S a part of the Church of Christ, 
can only effectually be met by adherence to the laws and principles of the 
Catholic Church, and a consistent course of action in obedience to the 
same. 
"On this point we would most earnestly impress upon aU the import- 
ance of remembering that, while deeply pained at the recent proceedings 
of the See of Rome, indig"nant at the deductions drawn from them by 
t.heir defenders, anxiouR to preserve and hand down unimpaired the 
intpgrit.y und proper rights of our communion, and steaùfast]y ùptermined 
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not to abandon it in its difficulties, we do not for a moment forg'et the 
proper character of our Church; that \V hile, on the one side, it is not a 
.Protestant sect, on the other, it does not arrogate to itself the character of 
the whole Catholic Church, but that it is a portion of that Church, separ- 
ated frOlll other brnnches of it by schisms and differences, most deeply to 
be lamented; and that in defending our own libertie
. we do not permit 
ourselves to be tempted to any measures inconsistent with the great 
principle of our catholicity, which we cannot abandon, without treason to 
the great truths on which the Church of our Lord i:; built." 


The" suggestions" conclude ,vith a recapitulation of the 
principal grievances under which the Ohurch is at present 
labouring :- 


"In conclusion, the committee would point to a few of the more 
prominent subjects which, at the present emergency, pref'S for immediate 
exertion :- 
"1. Freedom of the synodical action of the Church. 
"2. Properly authorised court8 of appeal upon all spiritual matter
. 
"3. Heal and free confirmation of the bi8hops elect, accorùing to the 
Canons, instead of the mere form which is at present enforced, to our 
great disgrace awl inj ury, by the prevailing cOIlstruction of certain 
statu tes. 
"4. Redress of the grievance caused bv the late deci
ion of the 
Committee of the Privy Council, in respect of' the doctrine of Baptism. 
"5. Guarantees for the right education of the children of Churchmen. 
"ü. And, postponing for the present ot.her subjects, we would remind 
Churchmen to be prepal'ed for the next g'eneral election of members of 
the House of Common
, which cannot be far distant; and to support such 
only as may be relied on for sound Church principles, and a steady 
determination t.o gupport such principles by their actions. The c1ergy, 
too, must reJnember that a dissolution of Parliament carries with it a 
di
solution of Convocation. They ought, therefore, to prepare themselves 
for procuring the election of such proctors only as will resolutely defend 
the ri
hts of the Church, anù protest against the silencing of her 
Legi81ature." 


You \vill not fail to observe the very different spirit of 
this conclusion froln that of the "suggestions t ' of the National 
Olub. It contains no dark insinuatiúns-no appeals to pas- 
sion-no atteulpts to set class against class. It lays down 
certain constitutional grievances, and it cans upon those who 
have constitutional power, to labour strenuously, but in an 
orderly way, for their redress. Let not, however, tbe oppo- 
site party nlistake this cahnness and deference to la,v and 
order for weakness. It sho,vs a spirit, cahn and orderly, but 
firm and changelessly resolved to Inaintain its own. The 
persons who have put this paper forth, are resolved not to. 
break the law, in spirit or in letter; but all that tbe la,v. in 
spirit and in letter, will allo,v theIn, they "rill have resort to, 
if assailed. They are as 
"'et nUInerically weak in Parlialllent, 
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and therefore their opponents (except 1\11'. Colquhoun, who 
un,vittingly owned thel11 to be a "large party") forul a Inost 
fallacious opinion of their real influence, and itnagine thel11 to 
be equally weak everywhere else. Those who presuule upon 
this delusion ,vill discover the case to be far otherwise through- 
out tbe country. 


VII. 
THE BISHOP OF LOXDON A
D 
IR. BEXSETT. 


DEC. 19, 1850. 
"\V HEN I last ".rote to you upon the affair of the Bishop of 
London and ],11'. Bennett, the whole of the correspondence, of 
which the public are now in possession, had not appeared; 
but, notwithstanding" a great additional alnount of facts, very 
little additionallnatter bearing upon the general and broad 
features of the case has in consequence transpired, except the 
circumstances of the extreme haste .with .which the Bishop 
published the correspondence, announcing 1\11'. Bennett's 
resignation. Still I feel that there are points in connexion 
with it, which I have hardly sufficiently brought out in the 
letter of n1Íne which you published yesterday. 
You win have observed that the question, in its original 
shape, was one of the interpretation of the rubrics of the 
Church of England. Later, it took the shape of a specific 
proposal on the part of 1\11'. Bennett, lay"ing down certain 
criteria-the first directed ad hOJn:inen
 to the bishop-of the 
cerell10nies he proposed to retain in St. Barnabas' Ohurch. 
But this offer is clearly to be taken as a voluntary cession of 
a strict principle for the sake ofn1eeting his diocesan halfway; 
and, accordingly, the public are as much enlpowered to deal 
with the discussion in its original shape, as if 1\11'. Bennett 
had continued to adhere to the broad statements which he 
bad laid do,vn last SUl1uner. 
In looking at the question dispassionately, we must for 
the moment abstract ourselves fronl the special questions of 
dispute at St. Barnabas-questions in which the taste of the 
disputant luay often colour his judgrnent-and treat it as one 
sirnply of the law of the Church of England as to the inter- 
pretation of her rubrics. This interpretation )11'. Bennett 
finds in those usages of the whole Church in her days of 
primitive purity which the English Reforrners strove to 
restore, and in that rubric to which I referred you in a fornler 
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lettcr.-the one fixing the ornalnents of our churches as those 
in authority in the second year of Edward VI., when the 
authorised ecclesiastical courts sate in judgment upon any 
doubtful points. The bishop, relying upon the very proper 
regulation ,vhich makes the ordinary the lunpire in disputed 
questions, concludes that he is absolute and personal judge, 
,vitLout appeal, upon all rubrical affairs. I cannot, I own, 
assent to this conclusion. What the Church allots to the 
ordinary, is clearly the working of a ,veIl-understood and 
ulliforln systeul of cerenlonial, and the settling of petty dis- 
putes-not the function of creating off-hand new rubrical law 
upon l)oints which lllay have falIen into deslletude, but on 
,vhich there can be no doubt that there was at one tilne or 
another an authoritative interpretation. 
In fact, the issue raised is, ,vhether the Church of England 
is to be a body corporate and constitutional, governed in her 
services as well as in her doctrines, by la,vs, and courts, and 
legislatures-or whether she is to be a collection of little des- 
potisms, each d
pending for its absolute and irresponsible 
government upon the ,vill or ,vhhn, the learning or the 
ignorance, of the actual diocesan. The former state of things 
is the tendency, quite irrespective of the particular cerelIlonies 
under dispute, of :)\11'. Bennett's position; the latter, the shape 
into ,vhich the bishop's vic,vs legithnately resolve themselves. 
Regarded in this aspect, the question is not one between 
a single diocesan and a single parish priest, but an affair 
vitally affecting the constitution of the Church of England, 
both actual and theoretica1. I am satisfied that this aspect 
of the affair is not yet so generally taken as it will be, and 
the reason of this slo,vness of apprehension is not hard to 
COllle at. I t arises froln the respectability of the party ,vho 
is in this particular instance in the wrong. It is ahnost too 
trite a truism for me to repeat, but it is the fact, that more 
li1Íschief has been done by good 111er, owing to their gooù- 
ness, than is easily conceivable. In the case before us, the 
Bishop of London is a n1an of known Inoderation, a prelate 
who has devoted himself to the Church for years-one ,vho 
has individually, in a church which he recently built at his 
own cost, made an exhibition of ritualism considerablv above 
the average standard of the parish churches of his diocese. 
Accordingly, people disl11iss the Inatter with the c01l1fortable 
conviction tbat 1vlr. Bennett must be very wrong-lnust have 
gone "very great lengths "-to call do,vn such an interfer- 
ence on the part of his diocesan. And so they contribute 
their share to build up a theory of episcopal gOYCrnlllcnt 
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totally at variance ,vith the ancient and canonical-that is to 
say, pace Dr. .Cumming, constitutional-notion of that office 1 
as always held by the Christian Church, and by the Church 
of England as a portion of that universal fold of Christians- 
with that theory of episcopacy, in \vhich, for centuries, the 
idea of a diocesan acting without the advice of his clergy 
(the germ of cathedral chapters) was a thing absolutely un.. 
heard of. As long as Bishop Blomfield is spared to us, the 
evils of such a concession will, of course, be luerely in the 
bud. But let there unhappily be a change; let a bishop be 
put in by the noble antagonist of the "mummeries of super- 
stition"-translated, perhaps, from Hereford-\vith the old 
canonical right of opposition at the episcopal confirmation 
still treated as a farce-and how will the sticklers for extra- 
constitutional powers on the part of our bishops deal ,vith the 
change? They will have themselves created the precedent 
by which they will be scourged4 
The truth is, that with the utmost desire to show aU due 
deference to the apostolic order of bishops-with the utmost 
feeling of gratitude to one who has done all the good works 
for the Christian Church which the present Bishop of London 
has done-Churchluen lUUst yet, on constitutional grounds, 
narrowly scrutinize the bearings of all apparently extraordi- 
nary claims of pastoral interposition on the part of the bench 
of bishops, appointed as they at present are. The Church's 
legislature is silenced, and therefore there is no resource to 
meet an emergency by any provident enachnent. The Court 
of Appeal, established seventeen years ago, was set np with- 
out the consent of the Church, and need not consist of Church- 
lnen; finally, the spiritual Fathers are in the sole and irres- 
ponsible appointInent of the Prime l\Iinister, 'who lllay be 
Presbyterian, Anabaptist, Socinian, or H Christian unat:.. 
tached." Let the Church be given the guarantees which 
common sense and common justice dictate as needful to 
secure her the protection of her own doctrine and her own 
ritual-and the relations between a bishop and bis clergy 
will soon adjust themselves. But. so long as all her ancient 
and solen1nly-guaranteed rights are held in suspense in 
favour of that irresponsible dictatorship of the First Lord of 
the Treasury-each man, priest or laY-Iuan, must see to his 
own rights, so long as be does not (like the National Club) 
trench on those of his neighbours; and he must be very care- 
ful, that in waiving any of them, he does not strengthen the 
tenure of the dictator. 
On tbese grounds, then, as well as on the obvious one of 
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fair play, \vhich I treated of in my last letter, I aUl fully 
convinced that the Bishop of London-anxious as we kno,v 
hiln to be, frOlll his own words spoken and written this 
year-for a better adjustment of the relations of the Church 
,vith the Government-anxious for a Church legislature, 
and anxious for a real Church Court of Appeal-has luade a 
very great n1Ïstake. lIe has unconsciously played into the 
hands of Lord John Russell, as well as into those of the 
1nob, \vho regard 1\11'. Bennett's dislnissal as their triumph, 
and he has siInultaneously helped the cause of bureaucratic 
despotisln and of delllocratic violence. The precedent of 1\11'. 
Bennett's case, unless the bishop relent, lnay prove a fatal 
one in the hands of any 'Vhig-selected prelate. 
On these saIne grounds, I think, as I hinted in my last 
letter on this subject, that 
Ir. Bennett's putting his resigna- 
tion into the bishop's hands, was Iike\vise a great Inistake. 
But one must not be too hard on a mistake which ,vas 
prompted by a self-denying love of peace, and by respect for 
the episcopal office. Is there, then, no way out of this 
\vretched coulplication of elnbarraSslnents? If 
Ir. Bennett's 
resignation is not legally completed, cannot some course be 
adopted ,vhich may, without a compromise of self-respect on 
either side, adjust an affair ,vhich is, in all its bearings, a 
misfortune to the Church? I hear that his parishioners are 
in absolute despair at their impending loss, and Inean, if they 
have not done so already, to appeal to the bishop. Cannot 
such an interposition on the part of those \vho, after all, are the 
l110st vitally concerned in the 111atter, be regarded on both sides 
as a sufficient In oral reason for cancelling mutually the ultimate 
issue of the controversy? 


VIII. 
CAN CO:\"VOCATION BE REFOR
IED î 


DEC. 24, 1850. 
I HAVE, in former letters, touched upon the injustice of 
the Church of England being, in practice, deprived of her 
constitutional right of having her own legislature for her 
spiritual concerns. I propose no\v to enter U10re at length 
into the difficulties which are supposed to environ the revival 
of synodical action alnongst us, and to show how very easy, 
if the will were not wanting, would be the way to snrlllount 
them. 
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I flatter myself I can show that, if there is anything in 
these alleged difficulties, we ought, for precisely similar 
reasons, to be deprived of a representative gOyernU1ent in our 
temporal concerns, and to live under the lnild and equitable 
superintendence of a Cabinet responsible only to fluctuating 
and extra-legal influences frolll abroad, to clubs, to meetings, 
to palnphlets, and to the checks itnposed upon its efficiency 
by those differences of opinion anlong its nlembers, "'\"vhich 
,vould, in all probability, seldom ]ead to a change of govern
 
nlent-frequently, if not always, to a paralysis of its efficiency 
-and the IllOst so 'when the danger might be the most 
pressing. 
You see I concede, at starting, that Convocation sadly 
needs reforln, and is, in its present shape, unsuited to grapple 
,vith the daily increasing troubles attending our ecclesiastical 
polity; but I call upon those ,vho ,vould nUlke this the excuse 
for not putting it into working condition in order to let it 
reforlll itself, to grant that, in 17Ð9, the Parlialnentary con- 
stitution of Great Britain and Ireland likewise needed reforln, 
and ,yas likewise unsuited to the then circun1stances of the 
empire. HaYing obtained this adlnission from them, I ,vill 
demonstrate that, by an entire parity of conditions, either 
Parliament o1lght then to have been silenced, or Convocation 
ought now to be allowed the Ineans of doing its ,vork effec- 
tually. 
The first point of resemblance that strikes us behyeen the 
two bodies is, that both of thelll are the gradual growth of 
eyents, and not struck out at once upon one definite considera- 
tion of adaptation to the work of legislation.* It is very well 
known that, so far froIll Parlialnent haying been originally 
thought a constitutional b]essing, it was shunned and hated 
as merely the instrulnent held by the stern kings of those 
times to squeeze lnoney from their subjects. Any of your 
readers who has faUen in with that adn1Írable picture of 
mediæ,al manners, Sir Francis Palgrave's ")Ierchant and 
Friar," will recollect the exquisite description of the county 
election, in ,vhich the successful f\andidate, instead of cOll1ing
 
forward to express, unaccustomed as he is to public speaking, 
that that is the proudest day of his life, sets spnrs to his 
horse; and is, with very great difficulty, literally caught to 
serve his shire in Pnrliament. Similarly, Conyocation-the 


· A morning- journal of great circulation has, since the above was 
written, endeavoured to turn this fact to the advantage of its side, by 
u
ing it as an argument against the revival of synodical action at all. I 
oppeal to this letter as meeting beforehand its ürgumentR. 
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nssell1bly of the prelates, the dignitaries, and the proctors of 
the lower clergy-was not at first what is cOffilnonly under- 
stood by the teflll "synod." There 'vere forlnerly synods in 
England, and there \vere also Convocations, the latter being 
called together to do the saIne for the clergy which Parlia- 
ment did for the laity-vote 1110ney to the king. In time, 
ho\vever, as Parliaments became legislative bodies, so Con- 
vocations assullled synodical po\vers, and both bodies long 
after showed the marks of their irregular growth. 
An obstacle to the efficiency of Convocation which at once 
stares us in the face is, that there is no Convocation for the 
Church of England, strictly speaking-not to talk of what h
, 
by Act of Parlialnent (not by any Act of the Church), called 
" the United Ohurch of England and Ireland." There are 
the two Convocations of the provinces of Canterbury and 
York, which, respectively and independently, have enacted 
all that ,ve possess of Ohurch legislation. I-Io\vever such an 
arrangement Inay have suited the difficulty of intercourse 
and the broad lines of delnarcation existing t\VO centuries 
ago between the South and the North-and how.ever it Jnay 
fulfil the strict letter of old canonical precedent-it is perfectly 
clear that it must be waived if the Church of England is, in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, to be healed of her 
paralysis of self-government. But if this inconvenience be 
now a fatal argtllnent against attempting such a cure, it Innst 
have been a fatal argulnent against Parliamentary Govern- 
Inent in 1799. As now there are the Convocations of 
Canterbury and of York, so then there were the Parliaments 
of Great Britain and of Ireland, a fatal impeditnent to the 
good government of either kingdoln. \Vhat was done? 'Vere 
both the Parlialnents silenced? Nothing so preposterous 
was attelnpted; they ,vere united, to the infinite benefit of 
both islands. All persons except the Repealers must own 
that, ,vhile the existence of a separate Parlialnent gave to 
Ireland the semblance of greater legislative power than she 
no,v possesses, it ,vas but a semblance, and that all really 
great and Ílnperial questions '!\Tere decided at 'VestIninster, 
just as if there were not a sitnilarly constituted body sitting 
,vith all the saIne pOlnp in College-green. That pOlnpons 
body in reality did little else than register the edicts of its 
haughty and potent sister; while now the Irish 111elnbers and 
the Irish Representative Peers have the san1e voice nnd the 
same vote on every question, however lnomentous and interna- 
tional, which any English lord or lnelnber possesses. The his- 
tory of the Convocation of York is a precisely sÎlni1ar df'tail of 
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a splendid nonentity. The assembly which lnet in the glorioud 
chapter-house of the northern capital only echoed the enact- 
Inents of the Jerusalem Chalnber, except upon one memorable 
occasion-the final revision of the Prayer Book in 16ß2- 
,vhen deputies frolll the Convocation of York were invited to 
assist in the deliberations of that of Canterbury. It is idle 
to suppose that a body representing the spiritual concerns of 
the counties of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 'Yestmoreland, Cum- 
berland, Durham, N ortlnunberland, and Cheshire, could 
either be allowed to drug on in the old silent subordination, 
or, on the other hand, be perlnitted a free voice without great 
risk of its decisions being frequently discrepant from those of 
the co-ordinate body. The Parlianlents of Great Britain and 
of Ireland passed mutual acts of Union-so might the two 
Convocations. There is a difference behveen the constitution 
of the hvo, which, although its parallel is not to be found in 
the Parliaments of Great Britain and of Ireland; yet, curi- 
ously enough, existed between the bvo bodies which ,vere 
alnalgamated a century earlier-the Parliaments of England 
and of Scot1and-and yet forlned no bar to that alnalgama- 
tion. The Convocation of Canterbury, like the Parliament 
of England, consists of two Houses-the bishops forlning the 
Upper one, the inferior clergy the Lower. In the Convoca- 
tion of York, as in the Parliall1ent of Scotland, the different 
orders sit in one IIouse. And yet, when the Act of Union 
,vith Scotland 'was pas-sed, the representative peers and the 
representative COlnmons were drafted off to the two Houses of 
the English Parlian1ent. 
But the union of the t1YO Parliaments of Great Britain 
and of Ireland did not suffice to render the ne,v Ilnperial 
Legislature at all a perfect body. The anomalous and 
unequal representation of the people of the elllpire which its 
Lo,ver House exhibited, called for and obtained a Reform 
Bill. A Reform Bill for Convocation 'would be no less 
hnperative]y called for, as the second act of that first real 
Session whose first act could hardly fail to be the Act of 
Union. I trust that there would not be all the difficultv in 
procuring the consent of the body to its own reform that there 
was in the case of the Parliament paraUel, but that it ,vould 
be a joint act of justice, concurred in by all the different sec- 
tions into ",-hich the Convocation might find itself divided. A 
representation of the Irish Church (whose Convocation never 
has, as in England, sat regularly) ,vould of course form a 
portion of their lneasures. As I aln not writing a history of 
the constitution of the Church Legislature, I will only briefly 
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})oint out that the chief anoll1aly to be coulplailled of is the 
very slight actual representation given to the parochial clergy 
in that Lower IIouse (for brevity I speak as if exclusively of 
the Convocation of Canterbury, that of York having sÏ1uilar 
deficiencies), in which the deans, archdeacons, and cathedral 
proctors bear a proportion to the proctors of the lnass of the 
clergy sufficient to cripple entirely the value of the Lower 
IIouse as the free voice of the great body of the clergy. 
Passing over ,vhat must at first be legalised by the Church- 
the late redistribution of the English dioceses, to which the 
constitution of Convocation lnust be adapted-I 'v ill lnention 
hut one proof of the iInperfect nuwhinery of the actual body. 
'l'he diocese of Lincoln contains three Archdeaconries: one of 
them sends proctors to every Convocation, the other two 
take it by turn; so thai there is always one ,,-hole Archdea- 
conry unrepresented. 
How Convocation can best reforll1 itself, I neither am 
cOlnpetent to lay do,vn, nor do I think it is lny function to 
investigate this point. I have sho,vn that this body Blust 
1'eforll1 itself before it can act, but I have also shown that it 
has nothing to refor111 ,vhich Parlian1ent had not to struggle 
through before it obtained its present organization. 
III the frau1ing of its new constitution, it lnight very pro- 
fitably study, partly for exalllple and partly for ,yarning, the 
systen1 and the history of the general convention of that 
1'enlarkable and vigorous offshoot of .our Church, ,vhich has, 
by its own energy, in spite at first of a strong antipathy in 
the nation to episcopacy, taken deeper root in the U ni ted 
States of Alnerica than allY other deno1uination-a salient 
and a difficult fact to those who argue that ,ve are l11erely an 
Act of Parlialuent bodY-"Tho, like 111'. 1\Iiall, follow up the 
assertion ,vith the conclusion that ,ve lnust be thro,vn down, 
or, like Lord John Russell, with the den1and that we shall be 
his private farl11, by virtue of his leadership in that Par- 
lialllent. The AU1erican Church Legislature meets triennialIy 
(each diocese ha\ing" its own annual convention on a sil11ilar 
l)lan) in t\VO llouses, the Upper one of bishops, the Lo,ver 
one of clerical and lay deputies; and its rules of proceeding 
are founded upon those old English traditions of legislation 
,vhich onr transatlantic ldnslnen have inherited Ü"On1 the 
Inother country. 
You ,vill observe that the Lower IIouse contains a fusion 
of the laity. Such an alteration in the constitution of our 
Church Legislature ,vould be something sweeping; but, I 
am conyinced , that in SOI11e way or other , the laity lllUSt 
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have SOlne voice in what is done. "\Yithout a doubt, the 
clergy have distinct privileges in the Christian Church, 
,vhich it would be most dangerous to root np; but it is as 
undoubted, that these privileges are constitutional, and that 
the whole body of believers have theirs likewise. l\ly proof 
is very siInple, but to Iny mind irrefragable. In that most 
forn1al proceeding of a Church Legislature, recorded in the 
Book of Acts, that council which decided how far J elvish 
cust01l1S were to be binding upon the converts, the decree 
ran in the name of-I, rrhe Apostles; 2, Elders; and 3, 
Brethren; i. e., the bishops, the priests, and the laity. How 
the precise relations of the laity to the two other branches 
of the reformed Legislature are to be adjusted, is not my 
province to settle; but, as far as I can judgoe, the Alnerican pre- 
cedent ,yould not, in this instance, be quite a safe one. The 
natural tendency of the young republican ideas of that coun- 
try, on the first drawing up of the constitution of the Con- 
yention, put too llluch power into the hands of the laity. 
Still, the presence, in our Lower House, of dignitaries and 
representatives of chapters, ,vonld of itself tend to din1inish 
too great a numerical preponderance of the lay elelnent. I 
need not say that, 'when I talk of lay representati\Tes, I con- 
template only absolute Churchu1en, regular cOilllnunicants, 
being eligible-and not any bra,vling speech-illaker who may 
don the garb of Churchlnanship for the sake of a seat in the 
Ecclesiastical Parliament. 
In what I have said, I haye treated exclusiyely of the 
Lower House of Convocation. I reserve the Upper IIousc 
for another letter. 
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I 
PROSEGCHE-LORD ASHLEY AXD 1tfR. ALFORD. 


DEC. 31, 1850. 
I PERCEIVE in your paper of yesterday that 111Y version 
of proseucllé, and very clearly too the inferences ,vhich I 
have drawn froln it, are called in question by a volunteer 
chau1pion of Lord Ashley's the Rev. II. Alford, vicar of 
'VYlneswold 
-who, by the ,yay, a very few years back ,vns 
canvassing England for subscriptions to fill his village church 
with all those" 111ulnlueries of superstition"- high screen, 
stans for "surpliced priests," &c.-,,
hich deter that noble 
lord fro111 ,vorshipping in the "Telnple of St. Barnabas," as 
the curious may easily find in a pOlnpously-got-up and 
grandiloquent de
cription of 'Vyules,vold Church, published 
in quarto by its vicar. 
'Yith aU the deference due to a gentlelnan of 1Ir. Alford's 
classical attainlnents, and an editor also of the original text 


· TO THE EDITOR OF THE MOR
I
G CHROXICLE. 
SIR,-I have just seen a critici
m extracted from a letter of your cor- 
respondent" D. C. L.," in which the authorised ver:3ion of Actd xvi. 13, 
and Lord Aghley, who founded on it a sentence in his speech at the lay- 
meeting in Freemasons' Hal1, are severely handled, and the word 7rpO( jEU xÍ1 
D2 
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of the New Testalnent, I HUlst give it as Iny opinion, that he 
JUtS by no 111eans Blade out a case for Lord Ashley-wholn 
he accuses Ule of handling seyerely-or for hilnself. Even 
if I were to adlnit all that he brings forward, IllY argllluent 
,vould be but very slightly inyalidated; and so far anl I froll1 
lnaking this concession, that I venture to repeat IllY belief 
that 'lny version of proseuclté in this passsage is the correct 
one. I have the disadvantage of writing at a distance fronl 
town, with very fe\v books to consult, ,vhich 1\1 f. Alford 
1l1Ust accept as 111Y excuse for not lueeting hÍ1n with a funer 
1'e p] y . 
I lnight venture to say that 1\11'. Alford has very lnate- 
riaHy helped 11le to establish IllY point as regards Lord 
Ashley. As I pointed out in my foriller letter, the Üunous 
sentence about Lydia ,vas an a.ttack (illogical, indeed, and 
very unfair, but suited for the audience to WhOll1 it was 


there used, is pronounced authoritative]y to mean a building for public 
wor:,hi p. 
nut I believe it. win turn out on examination that in this, as in so 
many other cases, our translat.ors weig'hed well the difficulties of the text, 
. and gave what, after aU, Il1USt be acknowledged to be the beBt and most 
scholar-like rendering. 
That 1rpouwx'ÝJ '!nay sig-nity a "house of prayer," is readily conceded. 
Josephus, in his Lífe, 
 5!, write
, "On the following day all as
emLlpd 
in the Proseuché, a very large building, able to hold a g-reat multitude." 
80 Philo (Lyatim to Caius, p. 1011) speaks of the Proseuchæ being 
levelled with the 
;round. 
liut that the word in this place cannot signify a builùing, the verb 
lvoflí
ETO, which accompanies it, must, in my mind, clearly det.ermine. 
The literal rendering of the claw
e i
, "'Yhere a Prof:euché was in the 
hahit of being-." Now, who would say, ""'here a chapel was in the 
habit of being ?" 
The use of this verb haR, therefore, led the most eminent modern cri- 
tical scholars to the inference that, there being no synagog.ue at Philippi 
(for where there was one, Paul, as his manner was, went thither anù 
taug-ht), the Jews assembleù for prayer at a certain spot in the open air, 
" where was accustomed to be a ProseuchE'::," i. e., a haunt, or resort for 
prayer. So that we are brought at last to the authorised version for the 
most idiomatic English rendering, " where prayer was wont to be made." 
If authority be required for such a practice on the part of the J ew
, 
we find it in Tertullian, Ad Nationes, chap. 13, where he speaks of the 
" orationes lit.orales" of the Jews; and De J ejuniis, chap. 16 :-" J ud<li- 
cum certe j
junium ubique celebratur, quum omissis templis ]Jl'r Ollllle 
litus fJ'IIOC1l7U}Ue in apl'rto aliquando j:lm preces ad cælum mittunt." 
If they were in the habit of doing this occaSiOll}llly, even where they 
11acl "ternpla," it is not unlikely that the same practice may bave pre- 
vailed in a town where it is implied that they had no synflgogue. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 


IIE
RY ALFORD. 


'YY}rE5".OT
D VICARAGE, Dec. 24-, 18.30. 
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addressed) against ceren10nial ,vorship, in the shape of the 
H Telnple of St. Barnabas "-coIllpared ,vith ,vhat was Ineant 
to be its extrclne opposite, in the shape of a crHnp lneeting, in 
"Thich an Apostle ,,-as, by the learned and noble expositor of 
scriptural lore, supposed by preference to indulge. The 
cheers with which the announcement ,vas received, and Lord 
Ashley's cOIl1placent encore, stereotyped its lneaning. 1\11'. 
Alford interposes with certain reasons ,,,hich lead hÍIn to 
conclude that, in this passage, prosellclté does not signify a 
"house Qf prayer," but only a spot, "where prayer was 
,yont to be lnade." lIe adn1Ìts, you observe-and not only 
achnits, but confirlns by a qnotation froln Josephus-that the 
,vord does signify a house of prayer. In short, he concedes 
to 111e Iny principle, that the worship synlbolised by that 
phrase is not that of the Cain p n1eeting, but of the "tell1 ple/' 
though he brings arguillents, founded OIl the signification of 
the Greek verb in the passage, to prove that after all there 
,vas a possibility that the Jews of Philippi were, froin their 
poverty or local circuIllstal1Ces, conlpelled to content them- 
selves with the site of a yet unbnilt proseuché. Suppose 
they ,vere then doing so-is this an argul1lent against the 
principle I adyocate, and in favonr of that ,vhich Lord 
Ashley adulnbrates-that, in its earliest and purest days, the 
Christian Church opposed ccren10nial ,vorship? It shows 
that the house was the rule, and the site the lnakeshift, 
owing to unavoidable difficulties; not, indeed, a building, 
but a site-the greatest instahnent of cerelnony that is COlll- 
patible with CirClUl1stance. But, in truth, if 1\11'. Alford will 
l'efer to 111Y ]etter
 he will find that I have, in lllY definition, 
actuaUy adn1itted the possibility of this proseuché not being a 
building, for I describe it as H a house, or station, of prayer." 
Let 111e advise hiln, then, for the future, ,vhen he writes a 
reply, to ascertain what are really the stateillellts ,vhich he 
undertakes to handle. 
So far I have allo,ved, for arglllnent"s sake, that l\Ir. 
Alford is fight in the signification \vhich he assigns to 
l'lJopí;fTO; but this I cannot adrnit. lIe renders the passage 
literally, "where a proseucllé ,vas in the haLit of being," 
and builds very plausible inferences upon this version. 
But in so doing be forgets, what is a consideration upper- 
n10st in the lnind of any scholar, that what is apparently the 
lllost literal version, 111a)"'" very frequently be a far less COln- 
plete and c01l1prehensi,-e one than a translation which seen1S 
periphrastic; and this for an obyious reason-that, in the 
attclnpt to give word for word, verb for vcrb, and substantive 
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for substantive, we overlook those delicate shades which 
distinguish the verb or the substantive in Greek fro In what 
is currently allo\ved to lJe its English representative, anJ 
,vhich the true scholar, the lllall ,vho feels the language he is 
Jlandling, is perforce oLligcd to preserve by 111eans of S0111e 
slight alnplification or ,ariation. There is not a language, 
as far as Iny knowledge goes, in ,vhich this is so eUlphati- 
cally the case as Greek. In the instance before us, the 
,voiJ in dispute is vOflÍ4,oltm, derived fr0111 VÓJ1Ol;, law 01" custo'Jn
' 
H I alJ
 considered, or ,in tlte Ilabit of being," as the school- 
boy ,yould tell us. lIis" construe" ,vould probably satisfy 
his nlaster, but still it would not be the exact truth. 

OJ1í4,Oftat Incaus this, anJ sOlnethillg Inore substantiyc. 
The feelin
 ,vhich it conveys to a scholar is not "I (un 
considered, , or "I aJ7
 ,in tlte habit of being," but, " I aln 
'Under sllch and suclt a lau) or cond'ition of existence:" 
vv i'lJOJ1í4,ETO 7rpOUE'ÚXfJ ELvm, then, signifies, "in a place 'lchose 
condition 'was there be'ing a proseuché tlle'rc"-a colour- 
iug of 1\11'. Alford's 1itcral vei'sion ,vhieh, as you "Till 
acknowledge, annihilates his in tended reductio ad absur- 
{hun of ",vhere a chapel ,vas in the habit of being.." 
The "Thole line of his arg'U1l1ent, indeed, strikes Ine as SOllle- 
,vhat parallel to that of a Inan ,yho should contend that a 
Frenclunan never could lie down, because his universal greet- 
ing ,vas, "IIo'lv do you carry yourself'?" 
The only Greek Lexicon which I IHlye access to, is that 
by the hvo very "en1inent lTIodern critical scholars," Dr. 
Liddell and 1\11'. Scott, published in 1843, and already of 
high and perll1anent reputation. These gentlemen giye, 
as the p'rÙnary signification of vOftt;W, the actiye yoice of 
the yerb in question-" to own as a custoln or usage, to use 
custolnarily." Adapt the latter phrase to onr case, and w"e 
have, "where a proseuché "was used custonlarily "-a yery 
different thing frolll "in the habit of being." I ,,,ill not 
burden you with a heap of quotations; but one I In11st 
give (as a san1ple of 111llltitudes of the saIne sort) for 
)\ilr. Alford to digest. It COlnes ii'on1 S-ophocles's ".LEdi- 
pus Colonæus" - TOV eú;)v VOJ1í
ETat; The authors of the 
Lexicon elegantly translate it, "To what God is it held 
sacred ?" \Ve attain this Ineaning through a balder but 
more grau11uatical version, "Of ,vhich of the gods is. it by 
custo'ln or law considered the property?" 'Yill 1\11'. Alford 
contradict t.his signification ,vith a "now, ,vho ".ould say, 
, of \vhich of the gods is it in the habit of being considered 
the property?' " 
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So 111uch for the ycrb. Now for the substantive proseuc"hé. 
I had not until to-day consulted H Lidùell and Scott" for 
their opinion of its lneaning in the passage ,vhich has given 
rise to this correspondence. On turning to the ,yord I find 
that they give "prayer" as the first signification, referring 
to the Septnagint; as the second, "a place of prayer / 
especially, a Jewish oratory / Josephus, and perhaps in Acts 
Xyi. 13;" (our passage) " confer Juvenal iii. 296." lOU see 
that they lean to Iny version rather than to :Thlr. Alford's; 
and it is 
asy to understand that two clergymen having, like 
theI11, to deal compendiously \vith so l11any thousand words, 
,vould be rather guarded in pronouncing off-hand, and with- 
out giving detailed proofs, the authorised version to be in 
error. I have little doubt that if they ,vere to reconsider 
this question especially, they ,vould see reasons for dropping 
their"' perhaps." The'se gent1eu1en, as you observe, refer to 
a passage of Juyenal, "in qua te quæro prose.uchå?" 'Veber, 
in the "Corpus Poetarunl Latinorun1," the only edition to 
,vhich I haye access, explains this word proseucha by Hfanu}}
," 
a fane, a tetnple (adding, especialJy, one of the Jews' or 
proselytes'). 
1\11'. Alford's last is not l)is strongest argument, but it is 
certainly the Illost startling one in his letter. You observe 
that he gives a quotation froln Tertullian, which inforu1s us 
that at their fast the Jews, "onu'ssis tenlplis" pray, aliqando 
jcon, "no'w for SOlne little tÙne," on the shore; ergo, says 
Ir. 
Alford, there was no "fanzlln" at Philippi r Is this careless- 
ness, or is it the desire to establish a case? Does not eyery 
student know how ll1inutely, variously, and rigorously- 
cerelnonial the Jewish ritual SysteIl1 was ?-how at one tÌIne a 
rite was oh1igatory w'hich at another season .was absolutely pro- 
hibited? Tertul1ian says the Jews had tClnpla, and he states. 
as a noticeable circUI11stance, that at one season-a season of 
especial peculiarit.y, the annual fast-they ,vere aliquandoJa}n 
(for a lÍlnited period, that is) to desert these "ten1 pIes" 
(which IHUSt have been concrete things to be desertable). 
Therefore, chin1es in the Vicar of 'V)-n1eswold, there ,vas not 
a Jewish tenplum at the capital ûf 
Iacedonia. Pardon, sir, 
"a town where it is inlplied that they had no synagogue." 
The place, as he sa
Ts before, where St. Paul preferred, 
when possible, to preach at. In this concluding sentence' 
lurks what I will only terl11 an anlbiguity. I grant there very 
likely was not a synagogue, but why not a proseuché? Both 
synagogue and proseuché 111ean a building for })rayer, but 
they do not Ulcan the saUle c1ass of building; the distinction · 
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is lllueh that which exists, rnutatz's mutandis, between a 
church and a ehapel. Did 1\11'. Alford cOlnprehend this, or 
did he not? I leave hÍll1 to ehoose between the horns of this 
dilen'uut, ,yith OIle adJitional fact, which he l11USt ha,Te 
o'TcrllJoked-that the annal fast of the Jews occurs lcss than 
a ,veek before the Feast of Tabernae1es, ,vhen they were 
Divinely ordered for the tilne to desert their houses, and not 
Juerely to pra
T, but to live in booths-a cirClunstanee which 
I have neyer seen adduced to proye the 1ikelihood of thcir 
being, in the latter days of their existence, accustol11ed to 
forego the luxury of a house. 
Before I conclude, I 111USt state that, since writing the 
letter which has given rise to this, I have ascertained that the 
day I yisited the Chapel Royal ,vas by no 111ean8 the only one 
upon which Lord .Ashley has by preference chosen it as his 
proscllcllé. 


x. 


ARCHDEACO
 SI
CLAIR AXD HIS VISITATIO
. 


JAN. 1, 1851. 
SEVERAL papers of Saturday last giYC a conspieuous place to 
11. letter of Archdeacon Sinclair's,. intended to explain a forIner 
letter of his, .which has appeared in print, and to which I have 
called your attention, "Therein he expresses hishope that his and 
Archdeacon Halc's yisitation of certain churches will prove 
" satisfactory to the public." That letter, it seenlS, ,vas prirate. 
I cOllclude, frOlll the inverted COllllnas and the italics, that the 


· ST. BARK ABAS, PIl\ILICO.-ARCHDEACO:X SIKCLAIR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MOR
I:XG HERALD. 
SIR,-About a fO:l'tnight ag"o I received a letter from a gentleman, 
resident in an adjoining parish, informing me that "the lay inhabitants 
of St. Luke's, Chelsea, intended shortly to hold a public meeting, to n1e- 
morialise the bishop ag'ainst Tractarian proceedings." He then referred 
to a statement, whích had been made on my authority, by the incumbent 
of a neighbouring parish, that" the Bishop had begun to do something to 
check them," and requested me to give him further particulars. 
Notwithstanding a great pressure of business, I ha
tened to inforrn 
him, in a "private" note, which has since, to my surprise, appeared in 
1nany of the newspapers, that the Bishop intended to direct his Archdea- 
cons to visit certain churches, and that I anticipated a 8àti8factory result. 
I meant the letter to be " prÌl'ufe," not merely because I did not wish 
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Archùeacon 11lcans, though he does not explicitly state it, that it 
had thnt Inagic word ,vritten upon it; and he accorùing] y cha- 
racterises its publication as an H inad\?ertency" such as he had 
never experienceù "in the course of a vohuninous correspond- 
ence extending over 111any years." That the affair does show 
Yfist inadvertency, I entirely adu1it; but I U1ust confess that 
the inadvertency seen1S to have cOlnu1enced at an earlier period 
t
lan the publication. IIis correspondent and interrogator 
turns out to have been a gentlen1an resident in an adjoining 
parish, ,vho prefaced his question as to what steps the Bishop 
of Lonùon intended taking regarding certain churches, ,vith 
the stateulent that" the lay inhabitants of St. Lnke's, Chelsea, 
intended shortly to hold a public Ineeting" (which has since 
COlne off, with all the violence of language which ,vas to have 
been expected) " to Inel110rialise the Bishop against" what he 
tel'lned " 1'ractarian proce0dings." The Archdeacon gives us 
no reason to suppose that this gentlelnan disapproved of the 
Ineasnre; and so, fronl his silence, coupled with the ,vording 
of the extract, 'we may conclude t1)at his correspondent (a 
gentlelnan of wholn, as I shall show., he nlust have had little, 
if any, personal kno\vledge) was one of those individuals ,vho 
think that they are doing their duty to the Church of Eng- 
land by setting the laity, as a distinct class, in array against 
those llleUl bel's of that Church, both clergy and laity, \yith 
wholn they disagree; and ,ve also learn that he was prepar- 
ing to nct up to his conviction. Let any of your readers put 
hÜnself into the position of a dignitary so called to account, 
anù in possession of instructions froln his bishop, and say 
what his reply ought to haye been? I think he would deciùe, 


my llame to be mentioned, but becau8e I could not then-and, indeed, I 
cannot now-fuBy explain in what way I expect the proposed inquiry in 
different. places to prove 
ati8factory; whether by the correction of abuses, 
the refutation of exaggerated statements, the removal of unfounded 8US- 
l'
cions, or possibly the judicial reference of disputed points connected 
with the interpretation of the Rubric to the decision of the Bishop, or, if 
the 13i
hop sees fit, of the Archbi
hop-a reference which i3 provided for in 
the Preface to the nook uf Common Prilyer, nnd which, having the au- 
thority both of Parliament and Cunvocation, oug-ht to sati8fy all parties. 
In the course of a voluminous correspondence, extending- over many 
years, I have never in any instance experienced on the partof any of my 
correspondents an inadvertency such as I have now stated. 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
J OH
 SI
CL.\IR. 


KEXSIXGTO:X, Dec. 26, 1830. 
P .S.-The publication of a list of churches to be visiteù by the Arch- 
dei1cons is entirely unautl?orised. 
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,yithout 111uch hesitation, that it ought to have ùeen strongly 
deprecatory of any such yio]ent and irregular proceeding; 
and it ought, adùressed as it was by one ,vIlo ,yas preparing' 
to act quasi judicial1y to a person ,,'ho proyed hhnself a l)ar- 
tisan, to ]laye been ,yorded with the most extreine care to 
ayoid anything like pre-judglnent. Ilow far are these 1'e- 
qnirelnents attended to in the letter? It is very short, so I 
,,,ill giye it in full :- 


" SIR,-In answer to your inquir
T, I hfi
ten to inform you that the 
Bishop of London intend8 to dirf'ct hi
 Archc1e
con8 to visit ull the 
clUlrches and chapels in "which the forms find ceremonies reft'rred to in 
}1Ïs late charg-e nre perf'isted in. It will be my duty to holù a vi
itati()n 
in St. Barnabas, and I trust that the ref1ult will lie satisfactory to the 
}mblic. 


" I have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful servant, 
"VICARAGE, KE
SI
GTO
, Dec. 7." "J OHX SIxcLAln. 


1'" ou will obserye that the ,,'hole tone of this note-short 
as it is, and addressed to one who was not on the footing of 
"dear sir "-is one of unreserved confidence in his corre- 
spondent, ,yithout the adn1Íxture of a single word, even of 
caution, in regard to the proceeding upon ,,,hich the lay inha- 
bitants of St. Luke's, Chelsea, intended to elnbark. Is it, 
then, yery surprising that persons ,vho could be inadvertent 
enough to think that Ineetings, such as those with the reports 
of ,vhich your COlU11111S hnve of Inte been filled, Cân be useful 
to true religion, would C01l1111it the slight additional inadyert- 
ency of sending to the papers a letter of the Archdeacon of 
l\Iiddlesex, confided to one with Wh01l1 he must have been 
very slightly, if at a1l, acquainted-which had, at least in 
appearance, prejudged the case, unheard, in favour of the 
yie,v of the l11atter held by their side, dignified in the docu- 
11leut by the tern1 of "the public," ,,,hOUl he expressed his 
desire to satis(y, and ,vho, they thought, ,yould dra\v an 
instahnent of that satisfaction froin its publication? 
The Archdeacon endeavours, and I doubt not ,vith good 
intentions, to appease both sides by 80111e further explanatioJls 
in his last letter-intended at once to account for the oracular 
breyity of his IJrivate note, and to appease for the present, 
,vithout absolutely satisfying it, the curiosity of the public as 
to the nature of the in1pending visitation :- 


lC I meant the lette}' to be ' pri.vate,' not merely because I did not wish 
my name to be n1entioned, but because I could not then, and indeed I 
cannot now, fully explnin in what way I e:xpf'ct the proposed inquiry in 
different places to rrov{' sati
factory, whether hy the correction of abu::3E's, 
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the refutation of exaggerateù st<1tementd, the removal of unfounded sus- 
picion
, or pO:3sibly the judiciill reference of disputed }1oints connected with 
the interprettltion of the Rubric to the deci:.;ion of the Bishop, or, if the 
Bi
hop Stes fit, of the ArchLishop-a reference which is provided for in 
the preface to the Book of Common Prayer, and which, having' the autho- 
rit.r both of Parliament and Convocation, ought to satisfy all parties." 


You haye already called attention to the very great hard- 
ship of singling out certain churches only, and a certain style 
of perfornlÌng service, for visitation, as if the alleged exceed- 
ing' of the letter of the Rubric ,vas more culpable than the 
ollÜssion of what is of necessity c0111plied with in the course 
of its being exceeded. I shall again have to speak upon this 
head. before I conclude; but at present-as5u1l1ing that there 
is nothing to be said against the Archdeacon visiting cllllrches 
A, B, C, and leaving the rest of his archdeaconry unvisited 
-I ,,,ill briefly exalnine the points 1vhich he raises in the 
paragraph of his letter I have just quoted. Koone can deny 
that ., the correction of abuses" is a very proper emploYInent 
on the part of any official, lay or clerical; though ut first 
starting we are brought back to ,vbat I have just prolnised 
to steer, for SOlne little tiIne, clear of-the question, why the 
correction of ubuses is so very inlperatiYe in sonle quarters, 
und so little so in llluny others. " The refutation of exagge... 
rated statelnents," anù "the rellloval of unfounded suspi- 
cions," is likewise a work not of duty nlerely, but also of 
charity, though a doubt Inight be raised ,vhether the ,,-hole 
Inethod of proceeding adopted, and especially the tone of that 
one specÏInen of Archdeacon Sinclair's private correspondence 
,vhich has C01l1e to light, be the beginning best adapted to 
lead to such an ending. But there are further contingencies 
of a yery different class 1vhich Inay result froln this visita- 
tion :- 


" Pos
iLly the judiciAl referpnce of di
ruted point.s connected with the 
interpretation of the Ruùric to the decision of the Bishop, or, if the Bishop 
Fees fit, of the Archbi
hop-a reference which is provided for in the prf'- 
face to the Book of Common Prayer, and which, having- the authority 
Loth of Parhament and Convocation, ought to sati
f'y all piuties." 


The Archdeacon grounds this possibility upon a passage 
in the directions H concerning the service of the Church," 
prefixed to the Book of COllllnOn Prayer, to 'which I alluded 
in a preyious letter, but ,,,hich I Inay as ,yen quote at full 
length :- 


" A 
d !orasmuch as not.hing can be 80 ph1inl.v set forth but doubts 
llWY aflse In the use and practice of the same; to aprea8e all such diver- 
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sity (if any ari
e), and for the resolution of all douùts concerning the 
manner how to understand, do, and execute the things contained in this 
book; the l}<uties that so doubt, or diversely take anything', shun alway 
l'esort to the bi
hop of the diocese, who by his discretion shull take order 
for the quieting and nppt'asing' of the f:3file; so that the same orJpr be 
not cont.rary to anything contained in this book. And if the bit'hop of 
the diocese be in doubt, then he IDay send for the resolution thereof to the 
archbishop." 
Yon ,vill notice that this provision only proviùes for 11 
yoluntary appeal, on the I) art of the conscientious clergYlnall 
,,,ho "doubts," or of the two or 1110re clergyn1en who Inay 
"diyersely take anything," to their diocesan, with a further 
Yoluutal'Y appeal conceded to hiIn to the archbishop, if he 
should Hud hiInself eUlbarrassed. K othing can he clearer 
than the lneaning of this proyision; it consiùerately creates 
an arbitration upon points where otherwise all ecclesiastical 
process ,vould h3xe Leen needful, with the paraphernalia of 
Chancellor and Arches Court, proctors, and civilians. nut 
ho\v does it ta]]y ".ith 
\l'chùeacon Sinclair's interpretation 
of it ? 
There are certain churches, where it is surn1Îsed that 
there are practices which the Bishop has po,yer to put a ßtop 
to. Supposing this to be the case, how can the yisitatiûn of 
Archdeacon Sinclair's possibly facilitate this end? He answers 
-by bringing about a reference of disputed points to the 
decision of the Bishop. Doubtless, if he could succeed in 
cOlnpelling the parties who" doubt," or who" diversely take 
anything," to put their case into their diocesan's hands, ",ith 
the prospect of a reference to Lalnbeth, he ,vould at least 
have held a visitation 'v hich ,,"ould not have been a 1nere 
forlnaJity. nut ho,v is he to do this? IIow cOlnpel such 
reference? The Prayer Book provides an appeal; but it does 
not lay do\vn any 11lachinery which can force the l11an ,,'ho 
has no doubts, or who can only take the llubrics in one \yay, 
and not at all diyersely, to ayail hiIl1
elf of it. Archdeûcon 
Sinclair lnay argue or he 111ÛY persuade, but ho\v cûn he 
cOlllll1and success? Koone can lnake 111e go into the County 
Court to try to recover Inoney ,vhich I do not think anyone 
o\yes Ine; and as little can an archdeacon c0111pel a clergy- 
In an to subll1Ít doubts \vhich, in conscience, he does not, and 
cannot, bring hiInself to entertain, to the arbitration of his 
diocesan, 'VhOlll he is in no "Tay c0111pel1ed to consider as the 
lex scripta of the Rubric. 
I do not at all wish to deny the Bishop's right to inquire 
into what he lnay think an infraction of the Rn bric. This right 
he no doubt has; but the proceeding to which Archdeacon 
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Sinclair's letter is the prelude, is, I fear, the most effective 
'VflY to bring this right into question, if not disrepute. There 
is no public ecclesiastical prosecutor-general; so that, if the 
1nediate result of this visitation is to be, that the Bishop of 
London will find hÍlnself legally in a position to interfere 
authoritatively about certain practices in a selected nun1ber 
of churches, it must result froln his having elicited a certain 
nUln bel' of distinct and independent charges. These charges 
HUlst have been preferred by some person or persons. The 
Archdeacons 1nay perforlll the task of collecting' them and 
elnbodying them in a forin to lay before the Bishop, unless, 
indeed, they may, in this or that case, find then1selves in the 
position of being at once inforn1ants and prosecutors. 
'Ve have no,v COll1e back to the point at which 
\Ve always 
find ourselves, after all-the great unfairness of constituting 
a one-sided tribunal for the redress of supposed infractions of 
the Rubrical la,v only upon the side ,vhich has happened to 
otFend Lord John Russell, 
Ir. Ðrumnlond's butler, and 1\11'. 
Cuthbert, of "bottoll1less-pit" notoriety. Let it be knowrn 
that .Archdeacons Sinclair and Hale are collecting their 
evidence as to infractions of the Rubric in this and that 
church; ho\v can they, without blushing, refuse to report to 
the Bishop-if credible witnesses can be found to subBtnntiate 
it-that in this church the prayer for the church militant is 
not read; in that, baptisills are not perforilled at the thne 
ordered by the Rubric, or in the place the Canons bid; in a 
third, the Athanasian Creed is constantly 01l1itted; in a fourth, 
Ascension Day (not to Inention other church holidays) is 
suffered to pass unnoticed; that in all, the provision for 
pub1ic daily prayers and readings of IIoly Scripture, so use- 
ful and consolatory, especially in a large city, and so expressly 
ordered in tlte saJne page of tbe Prayer Book which contains 
the direction for arbitration, which .Archdeacon Sinclair 11lis- 
understands, is entirely ignored; or, to take one particular 
instance, that in a parish of which a dignitary is inclun bent, 
the illegal fee of two shillings and ten pence is exacted for 
every baptisrn, the result of which is, that children to a fear- 
ful nU1nber in that extensive parish rCInain unbaptized. IIo,v, 
I say, can the Archdeacons refuse to report such cases, and 
how can the Bishop decline to take any cognizance of thel11 ? 
It l11ay be t.hat. after all, the Archdeacons do not entertain 
those exaggerated notions of their powers which they appear, 
froln the letter before the ,,"orld, to have entertained; and 
that all they conteu1p1ate is bringing their powers of persua- 
sion to bear with such force as to induce certain clcrgYlnen 
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to refer their ritua1iS111 to the diocesan. If t11Ìs be, fifter fi11, 
the ,,,hole scope of the visitation, I 111USt suggest that ycry 
little inducelnent is held out to the latter to take such a step. 
Let a disposition he shown in official quarters to reforn1 ÍIn- 
partially and on fill sides, and a feeling of confiJence will at 
once be created. But let it be 1l1fiUifest that the feeling of 
the day is to press ,vith a peculiar hardness on a body of 111en 
,vho callnot certainly be accused of having hung back fro In 
any of the reforms which their diocesan has suggested in his 
different charges, and these persons are cOlllpelled in self- 
defence to avail theulsel ves of all their rights. 
There is one 11101"e topic in the letter which I cannot pass 
over \vithout an observation-the contingency of the Dishop 
of London referring the doubtful points to the final arbitra- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, \vhich he gravely 
reIn arks ought to be satisfactory to "all parties "-that is, 
both to his favourite "public," and to the congregations of 
the "certain churches find chapels." As I have shown, not 
only is the reference to the bishop quite voluntary, but the 
bishop's reference to the archbishop is equally so. All the 
inclunbents of all the churches in the diocese of London Il1ay 
take the opinion of their diocesan, and yet, if the Bishop has 
sufficient re1iünce on his knowledge, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury may have no more to say to it than than the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. "\Vbat, then, is the scope of this volulltary 
introduction of the Archbishop of Canterbury's nan1e on the 
part of Archdeacon Sinclair? It is ahvays a delicate lnatter 
to introduce into such a letter as this, nailles of persons in 
distinguished positions; and every real melnber of the Church 
of England 11lUSt feel an instinct of reverence to,yards the see 
of Canterbury. But their legal obedience has its legallhnits, 
and any cOInpliance which they 111ay render beyond 111Ust be 
the yoluntary offering of personal feeling, and a renunciation 
of strict rights. 'Yhat legal right has the Archdeacon to call 
upon an inculpated incU1l1bent to refer these doubts, n1cdiately 
though it be, to the present Archbishop of Canterbury? Dr. 
Slunner is, no doubt, a very anliable gentlelnan, and, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he has certain prerogatives. But 
neither his tuniability nor his prerogatives confer upon hill1 the 
inspiration of theological learning or judglnent. r.!'here exists, 
however, one test of his theological learning and judglnent- 
anù tllat a judgn1ent touching a vital doctrine of the faith, in 
,vhich he practically assisted and to ,yhich he gaTe his forn1al 
assent; and, in this judglnent, in the words of the Bishop of 
London, "errors are passed over in silence," ,vhich are 
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,;, whol1y irreconcilable, as it appeared to Ine, with the plain 
teaching' of the Church of 
ngland and of the Church ulli- 
Ycr
al in all ngcs." 
I cannot for an instant suppose that this clause of the 
Archdeacon's letter can have any countenance frol11 his su- 
perior, for it is quite ÏIllpossible to conceive that the Bishop 
could, under any contingency, call in, to settle his doubts, a 
theologian of whose joint handiwork he has authoritatively 
spoken in the words which I have just quoted. But in pro- 
portion as ,ve acquit the Bishop of London of COIn plicity in 
this suggestion, we 11111st bitterly regret that he should bave 
entrusted so difficult and so delicate a task as the visitation 
in question, to an official who shows such "
ant of taste, to 
say the least, as to volunteer, upon his own responsibility, 
the introduction of the nan1e of the present Archbishop of 
Oanterbury as a satisfactory ultimate referee to " all parties," 
,vhen the party accused all hold, as dear as life itself, the 
" one baptislll for the reu1ission of sins " as a cardinal verity 
of the Christian faith. 


XI. 


THE BISHOP OF LOXDO
'S REPLY TO THE CLERGY OF 
THE .ÀRCHDEACO
HY OF )IIDDLESEX. 


JAX. i, 18:5!. 
THE reply which the Bishop of London has recently de- 
liyered to the address fron1 the clergy of the Archùeaconry 
of 
Iiddlesex, on the occasion of the Papal aggression, pos- 
sesses an interest superior to its inunediate subject-n)fitter, 
fro In being manifestly intended as a species of official pro- 
granllne of the pending visitation. Yiewed in this light, it 
is deserying of a careful exalnination; in luaking which I 
,vill not swell this letter with any observations upon the 
portion of the reply having reference to the proceedings of 
the Church of R01l1e. 
I-lis lordship, having disposed of this portion of the sub- 
ject, succinctly SUlns up the duties of the clergy of the Church 
of England :- 


" It win be our duty, as ministers of that Churc11, to be more than ever 
active in carrJing out the designs of its institution; in dispensing the 
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pure 'V ord of God, and hiK holy sacraments; in n1aintnining' itf' a]1of'to1icnl 
order and godly discipline; neither falling short of its w hoJesOlne rult:)
, 
nor going beyond them." 


Nothing can be lllore true, or better put, than this is. 
The next paragraph, though containing a considerable alnoullt 
of truth, sceU1S 1110re open to question :- 


" But it is more e
pecinlly incumbent upon u
, at the preRent crisis, 
carefully to abstain frOln doing or saying anJthing-, whether in our 
public or our private mini:;trations, which may wear the semblance of an 
intended approach to the distinctive doctrines or discipline of an erring 
and corrupt Church; from using languflge which may appear to syrrl- 
bo1Ïze with its teaching; and from reviving practices which were pur- 
}wsely rejected find laid aside bv our own Church at the time of its 
reforInation." eo' 


"\Yhy should abstinence froIl1 sYInbolizing with what is 
distinctive of error and corruption be 11101'0 inCUInbent at the 
present crisis, or-the necessary correlative of that statelnel1t 
-less inclunbent again ,vhen the pressure of the crisis is re- 
moved? Error and corruption ought at all tiInes to be treated 
,vith an equal distance; they are absolute, and not cOIllpara- 
tive terlns; and the lllode of dealing with then1 on the part 
of the Church of England ought sin1ilarly to be fixed and 
absolute. As I pointed out in my letter on the "Circular 
of the National Club," the Church of England holds distinc- 
tively the doctrjnes of the Universal Church; and she also 
distinctiyely holds cerelnonies deriyed from what she bas in- 
herited froln her forIller self, and retained at the tin1e of her 
reforlnation. IIer plain duty, then, is to lnaintain these 
doctrines, and to sustain these ceremonies in the tinle of 
crisis as in the lnore seductive seasons of oubvard tranquillity, 
if she haye faith in the divinity of her n1Íssion, and the truth 
of her credentials. This sentence of the Bishop's is prepara- 
tory to paragraphs in ,vhich, I aln sorry to say, his lordship 
manifests that tendency towards prejudging, ,,'l1ich is the 
natural result of the position in which circumstances, unfor- 
tunately dealt ,vith, have placed hiIn. 


" Thia duty I have urged upon the dergy in my visitation charges of 
]84
, 1846, and 1830; in everyone of which I censured, in the strongest 
termR, all attempts to fraternise with Homish error or 
uper5tition, and all 
ritufll inno"fltions, introduced, as it is 
aid, with the design of making 
our own Church <1pproach more nearly to wh:1t is termed 'the Catholic 
standard;' that i
, in fact, the f'tandard of the Church of nome-not that 
which our Reformers believed to be the standard of Holy Scripture, and of 
primitive antiquity. 
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C'The disapproval of all such attempts which I have expressed in 
public to the c
e:g'Y at large of my diocese,. I .h
ve also signified in my 
}Jrivate admomtlOJ1S and counsels to those mdIvIduals among them who 
have been most inclined to ritual peculiarities sanctioned neither by the 
Church'tì order nor by 10ng-establii3hed custom." 


These are, doubtless, weighty charges; and, had the 
enunciation of thelll been accompanied by proof, they would 
have gone far to put the accused parties out of court. But 
they are not so accol1}panied, and I 1110re than doubt whether. 
proof would be forthcon1ing. ""lthout it, they are merely 
the sOluewhat rapidly hazarded sentiments of the speaker; 
and the chief regret one feels in reading them is, that a pre- 
late so high in station and in character should have been 
hnpelled to cOD1pron1Ïse his quasi-judicial position by giving 
utterance to words ,vhich wear the shape, without containing 
the substance, of a judgll1ent, and which no disproof or ,vith- 
drawal can ever make as though they never bad been pub- 
lished. 
There cannot be a fairer sounding clairn than that of " the 
Catholic standard"-the standard of the Church and of the 
Faith, which we so loudly clain1 to belong to and to hold. 
The Bishop of London cannot wish any other standard to be 
set up by the Church of England as a whole, or by his own 
diocese as a part of that whole, than the standard of Catholic 
-that is, of universnl-truth. I t is the standard propounded 
by the last revisers of the nook of COllHl1on Prayer, and 
expressly laid down by theIll in "the Preface" with which that 
book COl111nences, where they state that they rejected certain 
proposed alterations " as secretly striking at SOlne established 
doctrine or laudable practice of the Church of England, 01' 
'indeed of tlte 'lV/wle Catllolick C1Ul1"clt of Christ." So what 
his lordship n1ust intend to ÍIl1ply is, that certain churches in 
his diQcese, aiIning at this Catholic standard, have unhappily 
fallen in with the ROlllan standard, and lllistaken it for the 
rightful object of their search. The question 111ight be raised, 
,vhether his lordship is not forestalling his visitation, and 
Jnaking the verdict antecedent to the eyidence ; but I will not 
here enter upon this branch of the discussion, most sincerely 
trusting that the result of the inqniry 111ay be, in Archdeacon 
Sinclair's vie\v of the n1atter, to remove unfounded suspicions 
on the part of his lordship as wen as of "the public." I 
likewise waive the point whether the Bishop has the right to 
aSSlllne any cereu10nial to be an innolration before he has in- 
vestigated it in fact and in law. 
''"hat is "the standard of the Church of R01lle," as dis- 
E 
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tinct from "that which our Rcforlncrs believed to be the 
standard of IIoly Script.ure, find of priInitive antiquity?" 
"The latter standard I have already shown to be a standard of 
CCl'ClllOnial .worshi p, and even of gorgeous cereulonial \vor- 
shi p. The lllere fact of ccrcinonialisin and of gor
cousness 
docs not bring the Chapel Royal, of ,vhich the lJishop of 
Lonùoll is Dean, and at ,vhich Lord Ashley is SOlllctimes an 
attendant, ,vithin the category of his lordship's rebuke; no 
Inore does every parallelislll ,yith Rotnan \vorship-that is to 
say, upon the hypothesis that our Prayer Book represents 
our Church. Still it is undoubted that there are differences 
between the cerell1onialisll1 of the (1hurch of England and that 
of the Ohurch of ROlneo The principal ones 111ay be thus 
sU111nlcd up :-Scrvice in a dead language; prayers to Saints; 
celebrations of lloly COllllnunion \vithout lay cOllnnunicants ; 
the elevation of the lIost; adlninistration of IIoly COlllnlunion 
in one kind; and the cycle of observances dependent on the 
reservation of the lIost. There are 111any others, of less 
111oInent; but these lllay fairly be assu111ed as the chief. Does 
the nishop of London imply that he believes that any of the 
clergy in his diocese indicate any desire to introduce any of 
tl1ese ROIl1an practices, \vhich our Reforlned Church has re- 
jected? If he does not, he should not lnake the charge ,vhich 
he has done. Let hÍ111 charge then1 with over-attention to 
ceremonialisln, or ,vith mistaken vie\vs of the intentions of 
the Church of England, when she orders that "the chancels 
shall relnain as they have done in tin1es past," and "that 
such Ornall1ents of the church, and of the ministers thereof, 
at all tiIne of their Ininistration, shall be retained and be in 
11se, as ,vere in this Church of England by the authority of 
Par1ialnent, in the second year of the reign of I\.ing :gdward 
the Sixth"-let his lordship, I repeat, 111ake such charges, 
and he opens questions ,vhich can be lnet with discussion and 
proof, and do not contain any jJrÙnå facie itnputations on the 
character and honesty of individuals. But his way of putting 
it-that, zOn fact, these clergymen, in their alleged innova- 
tions, lnean to adopt a ROlllish standard which was purposely 
rejected at the Reforillation-is a rancIoln accusation, founded, I 
1110st entirely believe, on lllisapprehension, and easily to be 
refuted by historic evidence. As I sho,ved in a forlner letter, 
things much 1110re startling lnight be, but for wÍ:se reasons 
have not been, re-introduced, \vhich cOlne .within the standard 
of those ceremonies which \vere not purposely rejected, but 
purposely retained, by our reforillers and by the restorer:; of 
the PraJer Book, in 16G2. 
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His lordship continues as follo,ys :- 


"The present crisis, which has brought the Church of England into 
more direct and immediate conflict with that of Rome, has made it my 
duty to speak 8till more openly and strongly, and to endeavour, by all the 
means in my power, to check the growth of practices which I firmly 
believe, in every instance, are likely to smooth the way for a transition 
to the Roman communion, and in some instances, I fear, are indicative of 
opiniol1
, on the part of those who use them, which are at variance with 
the doctrines of our Reformed Church. I cannot but suspect that many 
of the forms which have been of late introduced into the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, are the expressions of belief in a doctrine emphatically 
denied by the Church of England, and are nothing less than acts of 
adoration done to the su pposed corporeal presence of the body and blood 
of our Saviour Christ." 


This is a severe charge; and, cOIning as it does from one 
,vhose every formal ,vord has ".eight, might, I think, not 
unseasonably, have been kept back until his lordship had 
either ascertained that it ,vas unfounded, or could, in place of 
H I cannot but suspect," substitute H I have proof to show." 
The accusation is no less than that of the vdlful introduction, 
by clergYIuen of the Church of England, of the signs of a 
belief in a doctrine ell1phatically denied by the Church. Such 
a charge on the part of one's diocesan lnakes silence Ï1npossi- 
ble. The belief of which the Bishop of London suspects the 
expression, is that of the corporeal presence in the 11o1y Gom- 
Inunion, which, as the Church of England pronounces, "taketh 
away the nature of a sacralnent"-i. e., transubstantiation. 
'Vhat ground:3 has the Bishop to Inake this stateluent upon a 
SUfluise? 'Vhile the Church of Eng'land denies this assertion 
of the Church of Rome, she holds that doctrine of the pre- 
sence of our Lord in the Holy Comnlllnion, which, as I have 
shown in a foriner letter, is expressed in the statelnent of our 
venerated Catechism, that "the body and blood of Christ are 
verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord's Supper." The Lord's table is the site of the cause of 
this effect-the cause itself, the communion office. Such a 
site, such a cause, such an effect.. are surely all proyocative, 
in a ceremonial worship like that of our Church, of 111any 
signs of great outward re'Terence. Other forins of Christianity 
do not hold this doctrine-the l{irk of Scotland, for instance, 
other Calvinistic bodies abroad, and 111any dissenting sects at 
horne; and accordingly their outward fOfl11S correspond with 
their ùoginatic opinions. The Scotch, for instance, have no 
perluanent Lord's table at all. 'Vhen needed, a table is 
brought into the church-when done ,vith, it is taken away 
E 2 
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again. The Church of England, on tho other hand, consis- 
tently retains a pernUtnent Lord's table in the place of honour 
in her churches-the salno place, in a word, ,,,here the high 
altar stanùs in the churches of the ROlllan COllllllunion. But 
,vhile her theory is thus consistently syn1bolised, the laxity 
of practice ,vhich has crept into her Ininistrations, lnakes 
itself felt in the very disgraceful state of neglect in ,vhich, 
chiefly in country parishes, the Lord's table is too often left. 
In SOlne places, on the other hand, local aùvantages have 
luailltaineù greater cOnfOrIl1ity between theory and practice, 
and alnong these, as n1Ïght naturally be supposed, the Chapel 
lloyal is not the least conspicuous. TIere we find not only 
a Lord's tablo standing at the east enù, carefully railed off 
froln the rest of the chapel, and covered with a velvet cloth, 
both of which are COllInon In'actices enough, but also de- 
corated with 111assive candlesticks and an ahns-dish of pre- 
cious Inetal. 
'Vere Dr. CUlllll1ing to llutke the s
une accusation against 
the Dean of the Chapel Royal. ,vhich the latter luakes against 
certain unnaJued churches, ,vould the Bishop not find it as 
difficult to bring persuasion to the mind of his accuser as their 
inCllll1beuts Juay finù it to convince hiIn? And yet the 
Chapel Royal is but the tradition of an age of greater obser- 
vance. '.rhe inculpated churches are the fresh products of 
an intentional revival of feelilJgs of reverence for the Lord's 
table, which the ùoctrine of onr Chul'ch is supposed to de- 
lnand-this is conceded on both siùes. COlnn10n sense, then, 
,voulù indicate that the latter ,vould, as a Inatter of conrse, 
be nlore pronouJ1ced than the forIner; but, ,vhichever church 
or chapel is foremost or .behind in the extent of its fittings, it 
is Î1n possible to fralne such a forlnula as should (consistently 
with their respective coùes of Christian belief), to a Calvinist 
and to the Bishop of London alike, exculpate the Chapel 
Royal frolll, anù inculpate the other churches in, a dangerous 
approxÍIllation to ROlllan doctrine-ho\vever (a quite different 
question) they nuty, or Inay not, be correct exponents of our 
rubrical h",v. In Inaking this assertion I have in Iny eye the 
points controverted between the Bishop and :ßIr. Bennett, 
,vhich it is fair to aSSU111e were fresh in the mind of the 
forlner, anù none of ,vhich (independently of their legal sanc- 
tion) necessarily indicate any doctrine discrepant frOln that 
of the Church of England. Bnt I had rather seek lIlY proofs 
froln foreign Protestant countries, and from other days of the 
Reforlned Eng1ish Church. 
I do not suppose that Luther will be accused of any over- 
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deference to ROll1an doctrines or practices, but still he and 
Calvin held different views on the subject of the Lord's Supper; 
and the forin in which Luther's views developed theillSelyes 
,vas that of an altar with crucifix and lighted candles, and a 
lllinister in the olden vesh}1ents. \Ve have seen already that 
the Prussian Eyangelic Church continues the crucifix and 
candles, and places the minister on the ,vest side of the altar. 
This body is a forced fusion of Lutheranisln and Calvinislll, 
Rlnalgmuated by an order of the late Iting of Prussia, and I 
believe that it has had the success ,,
hich in general attends 
government-ruade religions. But as a fact towards the 
present arglunent it is very nluch to the point; for no one 
''till predicate overw
ening attachUlellt to Romanis111 on the 
part of the Prussian people! 
I now COlne hOine again, and refer the Bishop to those 
divines \VhOlll he is known to hold in honour-the l1an1eS of 
the seventeenth century, which are still as household words 
in our Church. I could flood 

our columns ,,
ith quotations 
froin and about them, but I shall content myself with very fe,v. 
EUlinent among eluinent IHen stands, by COIllillon consent, 
the English Chrysostom, Jeremy Ta
ylor. A lost \vork of his 
})as recently COlne to light, and been published by a fello\v 
of Queen's College, Oxford, with proofs ,,
hich leave no doubt 
of its authenticity. The title of this treatise is "Reverence 
for the .AJtar." It would, from one end to the other, be a 
profitable study for those who share in the Bishop of London's 
apprehension that the cererl10nies of certain churches and 
chapels "indicate disloyalty to the Church of England." One 
quotation lTIUst suffice to show what Jerelny Taylor's judgll1ent 
on this head ,vas:- 


" Sow, if places became holy at the pl'e
ence of un Ang-el1, 3S it did ill 
J o:3uah's case, to whom the captaine of the Lord's Host appeared, and ill 
Jacob's case at Bethel, and in all the Old La\v, for God alwa
'es appeared 
by Angells, shall not the Christian altar be most holy where is Pl'esent 
the blessed body anù bloud of the Sonne of God? I but, what when the 
Sacrament is gone? The relation is there still; and it is but a relative 
srmctity we speake of; it is nppointed for his tabernacle, it is consecrrrte 
to that end; and certainly the destination of man, the pre8ence of the 
Sonne of God, the appointing it to a m08t holy end, the employment in :L 
most sacred worke, and the presence of Angells (which, as S. Peter :-,aith, 
des:yre to look into these mysteryes), if all this be not enough to make a. 
thing most holy, there is no difference, nor can be any in the worlù, 
betweelle sacred and prophane." 


Among the learned prelates who were caned in at the time 
of Charles II. to restore the Book of COllnTIOn Prayer (than 
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wholn a better selection could not have been made), one of 
the 1l10st distinguished ,vas 1\Iatthe\v 'Y ren, Bishop of Ely. 
'V ren had previously fallen under the ca;;tigation of Prynne, 
in "Oanterbury's DooIn," for the furniture of his chapel, 
\vhich is thus described'in that scurrilous tract:- 


" N ow what an Arminian anù Popish innovator this prelate was in al1 
particulars, the Popi8h furniture of whose cha pel, with basins, candle- 
sticks, corporals, altar-cloth, a chalice with a cross upon it, and other 
Popish trinkets, as appears by his own book of account, costing hiIn 
:!:159 4s. ld., and how great a per
ecutor, silencer, suppre8sor of godly 
ministers, and people, the world experimentally knows." 


Yon observe candlesticks in the above inventory. I should 
not be surprised if 'Vren's interpret.ation of that Rubric ,vhich 
laIn ashalned of quoting so often, about the second year of 
Edward -r!., led hiIn to light the candles on them. It is at 
least certain that John Cosin, Bishop of Durham, another of 
those bishop.s \v11o settled the Prayer Book in lü6.2, and an 
even more ell1Ïn,"\!\ t B1an than '\V ren, speaks in the following 
terlns, in his "
otes on the Prayer Book ":- 


" Amongst other ornaments of the church then in use, in the second 
Jem' of Edward VI., there were two li[/llts appointed by the injunctions 
(which the Parliament had authorised hiln to Inake, and whereof other- 
whiles they make mention, as acknowledging them to be binùing) to be 
set upon t.he high altaI', as a significant ceremony of the light which 
Christ's Gospel brought into the world; and this at the Aame time when 
all other lig"hts and tapers superstitiously set before images were by the 
very same injunctions, with many other abused cerelnonies and supersti- 
tions, taken away. These light
 were (by virtue of the present Rubrick 
referring to what was the use in the 2nd of Ed ward VI.) afterwards con- 
tinued in all the Queen's chapels during her whole reig-n, and so they are 
in all the King's, find in many cathedral churches, besides the chape1s of 
divers noblemen, bishops, and colleges, to this day. It was well known 
that the Lord Treasurer Burleigh (who waR no friend to superstition or 
Popery) used them constantly in his chapel, with other ornaments of 
fronts, pans, and books upon the altar. 1he like did Bishop Andrews, 
who was a man who knew wen what he did, and as free from Popish 
superstition as any in the kingdom beside." 


'Yill the Bishop of London impute to the great men ,,
hose 
,vords and deeds I ha\e quoted a leaning to Roman doctrines 
and ROluan practices condelnned by the Church of England? 
This is bnpossible. But if this be iInpossible, then it rests 
,vith his lordship to justify by proof the grave accusation 
of unfaithfulness which is being dissen1Ínated through the 
length and breadth of the land as his jlldgIl1ent of men untried 
and uncolldemned, and ,villing to take thcir place with the 
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Andrewses, find the Taylors, and the Cosins of other day-s- 
men who appeal froln the pert insolence of a latitudinarian 
Pren1ier, the brutal ferocity of a mob, the elnpty froth of a 
public ll1eeting, to the fralners of our Prayer Book and the 
divines ,vho restored it, when other ll1inisters, other Inobs, 
and other meetings had com hined to pull it down. 
IIis lordship concludes:- 


" The use of these forms, together with other observances, copied from 
the practices of the Romish prie
thood, induces unlearned people to think 
that, after al1, there is no such gTeat difference between the Reformed 
Church and that of Rome, and that the passing from one to the other is 
merely a question of believing or practising a little more, or a little lesd- 
not one which nedrly concern8 their eternal 8alvation. 
" It is for this reason that, while I o
ject to any needless departures 
from the prescribed order of the English Church, in the way of either 
difèct or excess, I think the fault of excess is the more dang'erous of the 
two, where it tends to countenance the super
tìtions of the Church of 
Rome; and le

 defensible, both on that account, 
:md as not haying long- 
established custom to plead in excuse, as is the case wit.h certain fault
 of 
defect, such as the disuse of the Offertory and of the prayer for the 
Church 
lilitant on SundaJs when there Ü-; no Communion. No such 
excuse, however, will serve- to defend omissions which involve any point 
of doctrine, or which the law and custom of the Church alike condemn. 
"But, though I desire to put a stop to those observances and form
, 
which are neither authorised by tbe Church's order nor 
anctioned by 
long-established practice, I must still adhere to the opinion, which I have 
before expressed, that the Rubric should be scrupulously observed when 
no insuperable difficultj
 stands in the \Va}'." 


I would venture to ask the Bishop \yhat is his test of an 
0111ission invohTing doctrine? He quotes as an instance of 
the opposite the olnission of the prayer for the Church 
lili- 
tant and the Offertory. Is there no such doctrine as the COln- 
lllunion of saints? anù do not these two cerelllonies eUlinently 
prefigure it? But enough of this discussion. I wonder that 
the Bishop of London can suppose-if there be any risk of 
persons deserting the English for tbe Roman comlnunion on 
account of their craving for a greater degree of cerell10nial 
,vorship thun they ordinarily find in our churches-that these 
indi viduals ,vould be retained through means of his present 
line of action. Such persons IlluSt be amongst those whose 
telnperalnent requires outward assistnnce as a help in their 
devotions. Is it not evident that the gratification of this ten1- 
perament ,vithi
 the limits of the Church of Eng]and is, in 
their case, the most 1ikely expedient to keep alhTe theÌ1
 alle- 
giance to that Church? It is a fact, of ,vhich any person can 
on any Sunday and any week-day convince himself by yisiting 
the suspected churches, that this class of lnind hns enough 
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representatives to fill theln very aInply. To tell these persons 
that the cerenlonial in ,vhich they delight, ,vhich they feel to 
elicit the response oftheiro,vn inward religious sense-the cere- 
lnonial which they know not to accord with any of the leading 
distinctions of ROlnan worship which I have given above, and 
to fulfil the doctrine of the famous English divines of forIner 
tÏ1nes-must be abandoned, under the stÍglna of unfaithfulness 
for having closed with it-is far n10re likely to dishearten 
then1, to shake their intellectual convictions of the truth of 
English doctrine, and to alienate their love and confidence in 
the English C01l1111Ul1ion-than the continued use of that form 
of worship is likely to discontent theln with their Church, 
and induce thenl to seek their food in ROlllan pastures. But 
when we behold, in addition, that while such bard measure is 
meted out to theIn, the defects excused by long-established 
custolll-the chilling neglect of all observances of piety-the 
churches closed from Sunday to Sunday-prayers, psalms, 
and Dcripture 1l)0ilotonously gabbled by hireling curate anù 
hireling clerk-l
ùly COllununion celebrated but thrice a-year 
-the dirty and neglected Lord's table contrasting ,vith the 
selfish pe,ys under lock and key and softly cushioned, and the 
poor contenlptuously thrust into the worst places-are quoted 
as less blalneworthy than ,vhat at worst ,vas zeal outstripping 
discretion-and all this on account of a panic raised by a 
change in the organization of another cOlnmunion, with ,vhich 
they had no 1110re to do than the Bishop himself-could we 
doubt much, if any unhappily should fall away, ,vhether it 
were the cereillonies with "which they had worshipped, or the 
Inanner in ,vhich they were stril)ped of theln, which most 
conduced to that sorrowful ending. 


XII. 


1\IU. BE
NETT'S RESIGNATION. 


JAN. 9, 1851. 
Al\IONG the various cOlnplicated and distressing questions 
,vhicb arise out of :!\tIre Bennett's case, there is one to which I 
have not yet seen public attention dra,vn, but which is so 
Ünportant that I conceive it a duty to bring it under your 
consideration. 
rIhe state of the case, as it appears to the public e
Tc, is, 
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that J\Ir. Dennett put his resignation into the hands of his 
diocesan, to be called for on a certain contingency, and that 
his diocesan ha::; called for it. But this is not the whole legal 
Ünport of the transaction. True it is, that he has put his 
resignation into the Bishop of London's hands, and that the 
Bishop has called for it. nut the Bishop of London is not 
lnerely 1.11'. Bennett's diocesan-he is also patron of the living' 
which 
Ir. Bennett holds; so that the latter clergYlnan put 
n, general resignation into the hands of his patron, and his 
patron has called upon him to COIn plete the act. 
Here, then, \ve have a new aspect of llu1tters-n, view of 
the subject entirely fresh, and, as I need not assure your 
readers, one which neither the bishop nor 
Ir. Bennett could 
have any idea of when they brought the question to the point 
,vhich necessitates our grappling ,vith it. The danger of 
trafficking in sacred things has been, in all ages, a subject 
upon which the Christian Church has manifested n, godly 
jealousy, and the civil courts have assisted her in repressing 
the abuse. Accordingly, sÌ1nony, as the offence is termed, 
after the name of that first great offender, Shnon 1\lagus, is 
cognizable in our courts of law, and has often been treated by 
then1. Alnong the agreements to ,vhich a siInoniacal char... 
acter has been in1puted, are general bonds of resignation, put 
into the hands of the patron by the inculnbent on his induction, 
by which the latter binds hiInself to resign his cure when 
called upon by the patron. For a long tÌ1ne these general 
bonds of resignation were tolerated in our courts. At length 
there arose a case-the Bishop of London v. Fytche-which 
caIne in error into the Court of Queen's Bench from the 00111- 
lnon Pleas, the report of which you ,vill find in 1 East, 487. 
Judglnent was delivered in Easter fj 1 erln, 1801, and all the 
judges affirlned the judgment of the COlnlnon Pleas, on the 
ground that all the current of law was in favour of the legality 
of such bonds-Lord I\.enyon, C. J. (who, by the ,yay, by a 
very curious lnisprint of East, is quoted as Lord lJIansjield), 
calling attention to the fact that the learned Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, 1698, wrote a 1110st elaborate discourse against the 
decisions of the Court of COlnn1on Law on this head. but 
still thinking that authority too strong to allow t.he quéstion 
to be raised. 
Ir. Justice Buller (who, although popu- 
larly known by an unenviable sobriquet, is a weighty name 
in \Veshninster Hall) is even stronger than his chief, for he 
commences with saying., " Nothing but the nun1ber of positive 
authorities would induce me to concur in the opinion of the 
Court. I cannot help thinking that there was a great deal of 
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good 8ense in the opinion of 
Ir. Justice Powell, and I think 
with hhn, that if the judges in ancient times had seen the 
inconyeniences that haye since ensued froin tbe use of these 
bonds, they would not have pronounced upon them as they 
did." But still he thought the train of decisions too strong 
and uniform to go against theIne 
But this apparent triulnph was the beginning of the end; 
for a writ of error was brought into Parlialnent, and after 
counsel had been fully heard at the bar, the House of Lords, 
upon a lllotion of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, reversed the 
judgn1ent by a division of 19 to IS-the bishops righteously 
voting \vith the Chancellor. Thus a great and true princi pIe 
was established by that august tribunal. 
The patrons, so driven out of general bonds of resignation, 
betook themselves to bonds in favour of a particular person. 
These met with the saIne fate in the IIouse of Lords in 1826, 
during the Chancellorship of Lord Eldon, in the case of 
Fletcher v. Lord Sondes, reported in 3 Binghaln, 523, ,"rhen 
these bonds were declared illegal, on the express g-round of 
their being simoniacal. An act of Parliament canle the next 
year to the rescue of these particular bonds, but left the 
general bonds as it found them. 
In the course of the hearing, 111' . Justice Gaselee quoted 
an opinion fro111 Bishop Gibson, to which I beg to call your 
particular attention. 'rhe oath referred to is that taken upon 
institution :- 


H Dishop Gibson contends that this oath, whether interpreted by the 
I,1ain tenor of it or according to the language of former oaths in the 
notiùns of the Catholic Church concerning simony, is against all promises 
whatsoever ." 


lor ou are now, sir, in possession of my case. There bas 
existed, since the cominencelnent of this century, a righteous 
prohibition against general bonds f'f resignation given to the 
patron; and interpreting this law according to the spirit, and 
not according to the letter, a very grave question seen1S to 
arise, ,vhether 1\11'. Bennett's general pron1Íse given to the 
patron n1ay not be of the nature of such a bond. I do not for 
an instant say that it is such a bond, but that it is of the 
nature of such a bond, and therefore, to say the least, a very 
undesirable thing for any clergYll1an to give or for any patron 
to receive, and still rnore so when that patron is also the 
diocesan. 
\Vhat, then, is to be done in this di1eInma? 
Ir. Bennett 
is under a proinise to resign his Hying, to which his bishop 
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keeps him, and froln which, as a man of honour, he has not the 
least idea of shrinking. But, in fulfilling his duty as a lTIan 
of honour, Mr. Bennett is running a great risk of violating an 
iInportant law both of Church and State, on a lnost delicate 
question; and in accepting this resignation, the Bishop on his 
side is running a risk of being a participator in that violation. 
One solution, and one alone, present.s itself as possible. This is, 
that the Bishop should freely waive }lr. Bennett's resignation. 
In so doing he would perform a generous and Jnagnaninlous 
deed; he ,vould enlist on his side the sympathies of candid 
men; and he would in no way damage his legitimate episcopal 
rights in lnatters ritual or doctrinal. 


XIII. 


THE LATE 1\IEETING FOR THE REVIVAL OF COXVOCATION. 


JAN. 18, 1851. 
I OBSERVE in your columns of this morning the report of a 
meeting held under the auspices of the l\Ietropolitan Church 
Union, in Freelnasons' Hall, in favour of a lneasure ,vhich I 
have already advocated in your paper-the revival of the 
Synodical Government of the Church of England. 
Your reporter states that the meeting was not very nume- 
rously attended. This fact, to which its appearance in your 
paper will give such extensive currency, renders it incumbent 
on one who takes a lively interest in the great cause of the resto- 
ration of the self-governlnent of the Church of England to ex... 
plain the causes of what might appear, but for the reasons ,vhich 
I shall give, a rat.her dalnaging circumstance. Those \vho 
know anything about the condition of the "large party"- 
as High Churchmen ,vill, I doubt not, for the future, be 
called for shortness-,vill be well a"
are that, though as a 
party very strong and very united, it contains, as the neces"" 
aary condition of its largeness (without which one would 
hardly credit its being so), a certain proportion of grlunb]ers 
-of men who think their merits unappreciated, and their 
importance underrated by their more fortunate, but not lnore 
deserving, coadjutors. This necessary class in all parties is; 
in the one before us, represented by certain individuals ,vho 
have by various lneans accumulated a body bearing the lnag- 
nificent appel1ation of the l\letropolitan Church "Union; f\ 
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hody having little weight in the movements of the It large 
party," not to be accepted as its representative, and mainly, 
indeed, kept up by the kindness and fidelity of SOlne of the 
general mClnbers of that Union, who will not desert actual 
leaders \VhOln, were they to choose again, they never would 
select. Consequently, a meeting got up solely under its 
auspices, was not likely to be a very nUlnerous one. It 111ay, 
in fact, be esteen1ed as so much clear gain to the Church 
cause that it lnet \yith the success which it has obtained, and 
as such I an1 \villing to accept it, although, of course, not 
unreser'Tedly. 
Iany others, I doubt not, \vill glad]y yie\v it 
in the saIne light. It is, in short., an independent testÏ1110ny 
to the need of self-government on the part of the Church of 
England, and to the grievous evils which have arisen frolll 
the paralysis of her synodical action. 
There ,vas another reason \vhich led to the meeting being 
thin. Last SUlnnler a lneeting for the saIne object, the revival 
of Convocation, ,vas held in London, not under the auspices 
of the 1\letropolitan Church Union alone, but under the guid- 
ance of that society, in c0111bination with the 1nore ,,-eighty 
London Union on Church l\Iatters, \vhich sufficed to fill not 
Inerely Freelnasons' IIttll, but, in addition, to crowd to suffo- 
cation the far larger St. ßlartin's lIall. For politic reasons, 
the petition to her 1\Iajesty, voted and signed at this meeting
, 
has not yet been presented. l\Iany persons, therefore, \vllo 
would have. gladly attended such a gathering, even at the call 
of the 
Ietropolitall Church Union, felt that it ,vas ridiculous 
to take part in a lle\V Ineeting ,vhile the action of the forl11er 
onc was not yet completed. 
There ,vas a third obstacle to the nUlnerical value of yes- 
terùay's delnOllstration, which I shall enlarge upon 1110re at 
length; the means adopted by its originators to give piquancy 
to their end. This end was one in which all sound Church- 
lnen s)Tmpathise, the revival of syr..odical action in the Church 
of England. The Ineans chosen were the ventilation of an 
idea that the late proceedings of the Pope had rendered a 
session of Convocation lllore imperative than before, so ns 
expressly to Ineet it. I cannot, I own, see the cogency of 
this view. The Church of England is crippled by the State 
in everything she can do tOl\ards 11lending her o,vn organiza- 
tion, or.saving the souls cOllilnitted to her keeJ?ing. But she 
is still the Church of England. TIer existence, as such, is a 
continued protest against the claÍ1ns of Inodern ROlne to uni- 
versal supremacy. So long as her bishops claim to rule as 
the successors of her ancient hierarchy, so long as she dis- 
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penses the bread of life throughout her parish churches fiS 
our Lord anù His apostles con1n1and
d that it should be dis- 
pensed; so long does she protest silently, but with a force 
anù an eloquence 1110re telling than aU ,vords, against Cardi- 
nal 'Yiseulan and his ne\v hierarchy. If a special protest 
,,,ere needed, and I think a special protest 'was desirable, as 
a refresher of her clnÏ1n to Catho1icity upon this overt denial 
of it by the present Bishop of ROll1e, her bishops were quite 
COlllpetent to llulke it without a lneeting of Convocation. It 
is really child's play to be told, that, with the fearful and 
daily increasing need of the lneans of self-assistance \vhich 
the State, dog-in-the-Inanger like, denies her, our Church is 
to bold her first real synod for 130 years, Inerely to fuhninate 
{) protest (which they will ignore) at those against ,vhom she 
has neyer whispered a ,vord as vicars apostolic (that is, vi 
terllzÙn:, bishojJs) of the diyisions of a Roman Catholic Eng- 
land, siInply because they have changed U ranopolis into 
Clifton, and San10sata into IIexhaul, in their signatures. If 
the originators of the ll1eeting merely meant that the Pope 
could only be undeceived as to the Catholic character of our 
Church by her being perlllitted free scope to display it, and 
that we ought, for his sake and for that of Englislunen and 
Ellglishwolnen, to take those steps ,vhich would lead to such 
a de:5irable consul1l1nation, I quite agree with them. But 
their ,,'ords do not in1ply this, and still the good sense of the 
meeting persisted in so understanding theIne Large as were 
the letters in which "Papal .Aggression" figured at the head 
of the advertisen1ent, yet, when it came to the business itself, 
reality could not fail to assert its sway, and the pressing 
practical evils of the Church forIlled, as they ought to do, the 
principal plea adduced in support of the demand for synodical 
liberty. 
1\11'. Sweet's speech is especially deserving of careful peru- 
salon this account. Had we 15,000 clergy all as zealous as 
he seems, the public would be better satisfied than they are 
with Archdeacon Sinclair's letters. On the whole, then, I 
think it is clear that the lneeting ,vill do good; but, in saying 
this, I must strongly protest against one or two expressions 
used in the course of the discussion. The most striking of 
these is the vehen1ent disclaiIner which 
lr. Hoare (the chair- 
11111n) made against the supposition that the movement in 
favour of Conyocation was at all "Tractarian" in its origin. 
,rhat was the need of this? 'Yhy evoke all the feelings 
connected ,vith that word of nlysterious and unfathoIned 
danger, TractarianÜnn, at a lnoment when no one was thin1\:- 
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ing of it? 
lr. Iíoare Inight truly have said that the paralysis 
of synodicül action ,vas a grievance felt and acknowledged by 
canùid Incn of all parties in the Church, and he Inight have 
quoted his authorities accordingly. But why drag in, ,yith 
so perverse an ingenuity, that scarecrow of 'fractarianisln, a 
ternl which, I will answer for it, that gentlelnen would find 
it difficult so to define as not to dissatisfy either hilllself or 
his interrogator, probably both. The truth seeins to be, that 

Ir. 1Ioare is a gentlelnan of that peculiar turn of lnind ,vhich 
never can be satisfied, ,.vhen fighting a great and a real battle, 
\vithout auglnenting the forces of the enemy by a supple- 
Inentary corps of bugbears, created and recruited into their 
ranks by his own hnngination. But as he has used the word 
Tractarian- a word I have never hitherto employed in any 
letter, and which I trust to have very selùonl, if ever, occa- 
sion to bring forward again-he lllUSt pardon nlY putting a 
fe,v questions to hhn as to ,vhat he means by it. Ask an 
ordinary and unlearned belieyer in alarl11Ïst prints, what the 
\vord Ineans, and he .will tell you, "Tractarian! ,vhy, of 
course, a Papist in disguise, a Jesuit, a lllan who eats the 
bread of the Uhurch after he has betrayed her," &c. But 1\11'. 
fIoare is not of this stalnp, and he has, I will very plainly 
tell hÍ1n, no right to u&e the word in the sense he has done. 
The "'rracts for the Times," or, as they are usually 
called, the "Oxford Tracts," are, as he Inust be aware, a 
collection of ninety different publications, varying in size 
and Ï1nportance froln the handbill to the bound volullle, and 
published behveen 1833 and 1841. They are the work of 
Inany authors, SOlne of thell1 being reprints of ,vritings by 
divines of elninellt and acknowledged Ì1n portance, and the 
difference of tone between the different Tracts is very Inarked. 
They are the independent productions of independent minds, 
freely allowed to ellergise each in its own wa.y; and they are 
only cOlllbined by the fact of their intention being to reviye, 
at a period when the attempt was Inore difficult and 1110re 
daring than it is no\v (thanks to the'J)
, in a great llleasure, 
for the change), those genuine doctrines of the Church of 
England, contained in her forlllularies, and held by her great 
,vriters of the 10th and 17th centuries, which, we have 
lr. 
Colquhoun's testilnony for asserting, are no,v those of a 
"large party." One, and one only, I believe (having in 
various ways heard the nalnes of Inost of theln), of all these 
writers, has lapsed frolll the Church of England-the famous 
1\11'. J. H. Newman, the only really iInportant trophy, out 
of all the Churclt and State Gazette's catalogue, which the 
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Church of Rome has won since the COlnmencelnent of the 
Church revival among us. The last Tract, the well known 
No. DO, is 
Ir. N eWlnan's writing, and expresses only his 
i(leas ; but still it is un Oxford Tract, and hence "Tractarian- 
Í51U" is a telling word in the eyes of SOlne persons who .would 
be very sorry to have the \vritings of every or anyone indi- 
vidual of their own section quoted as syrnbolical of their pro- 
fession. But the charge is Inost unfair. 
Ir. N eWlnan, very 
shortly after his se
ession, and again in SOlne recent lectures, 
confessed that his position in the Church of England, all 
along, was lllerely an experimental one. Consequently his 
sayings and writings are absolutely no crit.erion of those of 
the "large party" whose faith in her is fixed and not tenta- 
tive. \V hile saying this, I do not mean to disparage the 
services \vhich he rendered to that Church ,vhile his position 
in her was wearing, in his own eyes as much as in those of 
others, an appearance of fixity so great as to be absolutely 
an intellectual phenolnenon. At all events, however, "Trac- 
tarianisln," so called, has now not a more bitter foe than 1\11'. 
N eWlnan; yet it flourishes in spite of hitn; and, to conclude 
this digression, without exacting or thinking of any pledge 
of agreelnent ,vith the Oxford Tracts. 
rractarianisln is, of all 
niclnuunes, the most absurd, destitute of tJ'uth, and destitute 
of wit. But 1\11'. IIoare does not confine hiInself to rebutting 
any supposed "Tractarian" savour in the strong feeling 
,vhich has arisen for synodical action. He asserts that the 
" Tracts" are silent on oI this head, and that the first lllan \vho 
revived the cry was a gentleman of different religious views, 
in 1835. IIo\v stands the case? The Tracts in question 
,vere started at a period of alarlll and danger, when the ques- 
tion was not, shall the Church have synodical action, but,- 
shall there be a Church at all, shall episcopacy be swept 
away, and the Prayer Book ren1odelled? And yet, in the 
second of these Tracts, published September 9, 1
33, on tlte 
sa}}
e day as J.\7"0. 1, I read, relative to the suppression of 
the ten Irish bishoprics :- 


"Now, what am I caning on you to àoY You cannot help wbat ha
 
been done in Ireland, but you may protest against it. You may, as a 
duty, protest ag'ainst it in public anù private; you may keep a jealous 
watch on the proceedings of the nation, lest a 8econd act of the same kind 
be. attempted. You Inay keep it before JOu as a desirable object that the 
Irl
h Church should, at some future day, meet in synod, and protest 
ber8elf ag-ainst what has been done, and then proceed to establish or 
l'e
cind the State injunction as may be thought expedient." 


In No.5, published on the 18th of October in the same 
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year, talking of that same lllonstrous cry which SOlne persons 
had got up, then as no,v, for a revision of the Prayer Book, 
I observe:- 


"\Yben corruption
, prevalent among the profe
sedly Christian 
world, renùer it neces:,ary for her to state the suLst
nce of her faith in 
articles (aR was done in A.D. Ifj(j
), or when circumstances appear to 
}'equire any ch
nge or variation, either in the forIns of her liturgy, or in 
her general interllal government, the King has the constitutional po.wer 
of summoning the houses of Convocation, a sort of ecclesiastical }1ârlia- 
Inent, composed of bishops or clergy, from which alone such changes can 
fitly or legally emanate." 


But I have really said too much about 
lr. IIoare; for 
his a
sertion ,vas absolutely annihilated by the very gentle- 
Inan wholn he called upon to moye the first resolution, 
lr. 
IIughcs, a perSOll unkuo,vll to the ,vorId, but ,vho, froln the 
tone and tenor of his speech, Inust be one of those ret11 and 
earnest Iuen to WhOB1, in the tÏIne of trial, the Church will 
not in vain look as her defenùer. l\Ir. IIughes truly and 
beautifully said, regarding the aspersed originators of the 
Oxford Tracts, that they were the lllen to WhOlll we owed the 
CUlllllLenCelnrnt of this wonderful revival of genuine Church- 
])ulnship, ,vhich I11cn wonder at and cannot understand, and 
,,,hich is still going on, in spite of their wonder and their 
astollisll1nent, and of the ennlity of In any . 
The other point against which I ,vould very strongly pro- 
test, is the ubtrusive Iuanuer in which a certain self-iInportant 
persoll with a foreign naBle, Dr. Biber, endeayourcd to lnake 
the luecting the vehicle for his own peculiar views, by a 
singularly abrupt and trenchant assertion, dropped with the 
easy assurance of a llUlll ,vho kno\vs he is stating a wrong. 
thing" and ,voula fain brazen it out, of a doctrine ,vhich the 
Church of England no ,yay conl1nands us to hold, that the 
Church of ROllle is Anti-Christ. IIow the reverend gentlel11an 
should be so wanting in tact as, in a Ineeting, the professed 
object of which was to deplore the \vant of a synodical yoice 
in the Church of Eng'land, to prove that, in 7lis case at least, 
the void <lid not exist (I \"ill not say of a national s
ynod, but) 
of a general council of the universal Church, I cannot very 
()fisHy dl'("jpher. Still less do I \vish to enter into the ques- 
tion whether the Church of ROllle be Anti-Christ; one, be it 
renlel11bercd, wholly distinct froll1 the question \vhether the 
Church of England be not entirely justified in her protest 
against the luany errors and corruptions unhappily to be 
found \vithin that portion of the Christian Church. I win 
disllliss it \vith a rClllark and a quære. l\ly renlark is, that 
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it is a silupIe truisln to say that everything ,vhich militates 
against the law of Christ, every sin, every crime, every dis- 
honesty to be found anywhere, is of the nature of Anti-Christ; 
but that being of the nature of Anti-Ohrist, does not nlake 
these transgressions, individually or collectiyely, the one 
fearful portent of the future, the Anti-Christ of prophecy. 
l\Iy quære is, Supposing it to be the doctrine of the Ohurch 
of England, that the Church of ROIne, a Church whose orders 
and \vhose sacralnents she recognises as valid, be Anti-Christ, 
what name does, or can, the Church of England devise for 
that fearful developlnent of evil which all thinking lnen see 
gaining head all around us, the denial of all faith, of an reve- 
lation, of all substantive supernatural religion? 
IIappily, however, the meeting did not take its colour 
froln l\Ir. Hoare's ungenerous disavowal of supposed Trac- 
tarianism, or from Dr. Biber's theological dogmatism, any 
more than from Mr. Cox's and 
Ir. CUlnlnins' eccentric 
interruptions. Injudicious as I cannot but think it in one of 
its principal premises, yet, as your readers will see, it mostly 
forgot those premises when it canle to action. It relnains a 
valuable testimony to our extreme need of real Church 
government; and several of its speakers drew pictures, strik- 
ing and sad, of the ,vretched state of disorganization engen- 
dereù amongst us by that lamentable deficiency. 


XIV. 


THE REVISIO
 OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 


JAN. 20, 1851. 
I HAVE no wish to be an alarmist; but I am equally little 
desirous of withholding a necessary warning, frolll any fear 
of the imputation of spreading needless terrors. Information 
has reached me, from quarters which have the lneans of being 
very well informed, of nlovements on the part of the secret 
enemies of our English Church, which it were well that 
Churchmen should take tÜuely note of, so as effectually to 
stifle theIne 
Lord Ashley's meeting in Freelnasons' HaU, viewed by 
itself, was a failure. It was not a particularly large one, and 
it has left little behind, on the score of oratory, beyond the 
Lydian sentence, Sir E. Parry's nautical e]oquence, and l\Ir. 
F 
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Revan's bold assertions that the clergy have always been in 
the wrong, and the laity always in the right. But the pro- 
llloters of this lllovenlcllt, though perhaps not great as theo- 
logians, nor brilliant as orators, are sufficiently able as 
tacticians; and they have sufficient confidence in their cause 
not to be over scrupulous in the llleans ther adopt to prolllote 
it. A" Loyal Address to her l\lajesty,' as what, by the 
constitution, she is not-" the earthly Head of our Church"- 
praying her, somewhat vaguely, to exercise "tlte wltolesome 
pOUJer of inte'J'"jJosition," was, as you will recollect, one of the 
principal results of that assel11bly; and, six days after it ,vas 
held, we sa,v an advertiseUlellt in the Tz'mcs proclaiming the 
organization of a "London COlllmittee for the defence of the 
Protestant faith," cOlnposed of leading 111en1Ler8, lay and 
clerical, of that party ,vhich chül'itably assunles to itself the 
exclusive appellation of" Evangelical," under the chairlllanship 
of Lord Ashley. This cOlulnittee ,vas once, and, I believe, only 
once, advertised in that paper; certainly I have not noticed 
any further ndvertiselllent of it; and the unwary Illight, 
therefore, not unnaturally be led to conclude that it was a coup 
'Inanqué. Not so, however. The tactic is, it seen1S, first to pro- 
cure quietly-by such means of course as thé n1anagers of the 
schellle consider jusifiable-signatures to that address; then to 
have it presented; then, I conclude, H Parlian1cntary debate; 
then (her 
fajestY'8 Illinisters stepping in, like the good 
fairies of a child's tale) to have a cOlnluission issued to the 
two llletropolitans and certain judiciously selected bishops to 
revise the Prayer Book; and fillally, by Act of Parlialnent, 
to endeavour to establish the result of their learning and 
iInpartiality in lieu of that Book of COlnmon Prayer \vhich 
the English Church possesses by the joint act of Church and 
State, of Parlialnent and Convocation. 
Such, sir, is the report \vhich has come to llle from quar- 
ters ,vhich do not speak without anthority; and if it be any 
corroboration, I lnay observe that this ,vas the policy ,vhich, 
ever since I first heard of the llleeting that laid the train, 
seelned to 111e must be the one which was in preparation. 
But there are not wanting corroborative proofs of its 
extrelne probability. l\ly first evidence is the person to 
'VhOl11 English Churclullen should always yield the first place, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. It I11USt be fresh in the 
lllelnory of all your readers, that, in one of his Grace's 
l'ecelltly published rep1ies to addresses, he deprecated the 
recent agitation, as rendering a revision of the Prayer Book 
H further reuloved than ever." Furtlte'}' '1'e1no1.
ed tItan eve'}'! 
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I leave it to any unlettered Ulan of COlllmon sense to say 
"That is the feeling iInplied in these ,yords. It lnust never be 
forgotten that a special protegé and friend of his Grace's, 
appointed by hiIn to an honorary stall at Chester, is Dr. 
J\I'Neile-the open advocate, years ago, in print, of a 
H bracketed Prayer Book." The Globe, too, the professed 
ol"gan of the cabinet, contains an article in its number for 
Thursday last, w"llÍch is so ÍInportant, as indicative of the 
tendencies aud "bhes of those in power, that you UlUSt excuse 
a some,yhat long extract :- 


" It is impossible to affix any intelligible character to her (tbe Church's) 
profession or practice, unless we bear steadily in mind that she is essen- 
tially a machine for embodJing the f.piritual element in the changing 
public opinion of the day, and not a contrivance for transmitting sacra- 
ments or defining- creeds. On any other theory, such a Church as we 
have in England is either a contradiction or a living: outrag-e on every 
pretence of religious independence. Her government by the Prime l\Iin- 
ister, her pa8sive immobility, her obstinate silence, the absolute nullity of 
her cen
ure8, the thousands of her professing adherents who laugh outright 
whenever her ministers outstep the modest sphere of office-bearers in a. 
national establishment-these are all incidents and marks of bondage 
which would be too intolerable for the meane
t sect of Jumpers to 8ulm1Ít 
to, which the Roman Church derides and scoffs at from her pride of place, 
the recog"nition of which would be degrading beyond belief to a purely 
spiritual establishment, but which become, we do not say merely intelligi- 
ble, but suitable and decent, in our Department of Public \\T orship. These 
facts cannot be got over, and however tbey may jar with the superb tone 
which the Elizabethan Reformers sometimes assumed, in an unwise 
deference to the prejudices of their day, it is fooli
h to ignore them, and 
dishonest to speculate on the faith that the uninstructed rich or poor may 
do so. It is a great misfortune that the true position of the Church of 
Eng"land was not brought out more clearly-we may say, more offensively 
-in the 8ixt
nth century. A real Nag's Head consecration would have 
saved us from a world of our present difficulties. Dr. Arnold used to 
a
sert that there was nothing more useful than for a nation to have a 
revolution scattered here and there in the course of centurie
, to attest the 
emptiness of all Divine right, and keep alive the }lrinciples of popular 
sovereignty. In like manner, we deeply regret that there exists even the 
small superficial evidence which can be cited in support of the exclusive 
spiritual pretensions of the Church of England. If her Erastian 
ide hnd 
been thrust more prominently forward, she might have had more trouble 
in conciliating waverers; but we 
hould not at this day be molested by 
the perverse pretensions of the Tractù:Ían clergy, nor reduced to tbe 
alternative of shocking- sincere prejudices or complimentiuo- away the 
l"ights of the English Crown and people." 0 


The Tinws, also, has not obscurely hinted that, if need be, 
the laity 111USt be brought d01\n upon the observances of our 
Church; and the .J..1Iorning IIcrald does not find it inconsistent 
,,-ith its unflinching conservatislll to aùvocate, as it has done 
F 2 
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in the most open language, in lllore than one article, that 
there Blust be a revision of the Prayer Book. 
On the nature and effects of such a revision, conducted by 
the hands that "will conduct it, I need not address a ,yord to 
those \VhOlll the preface of the Prayer nook describe8 as 
" sober, peaceable, and truly conscientious sons of the Church 
of Englanù." l\ly present 1H1rpose iö rather to open the eyes 
of those ,,-ho are either ,veak and vacillating lnelnbers of that 
body, or else dissenters from her, to ,,
hat will be the inevit- 
able result, viewing it HS a civil question, of such an attenlpt 
-although, in so handling the lllatter, I may seem to be 
taking up the ground of expeùiency rather than of principle. 
I 1Jostpone the obvious consideration, that such an attelllpt 
is a palpable confession, on the part of the prollloters of the 
111ovenlent, of having been lÜtherto in the ,,-rong; for did 
they not feel that the Prayer Dook ,vas unulistakeably against 
theIn, and for us, they ,vould never for one instant have con- 
templated so violent a measure as the struggle ,yhich must 
and will ensue on a Parlialnentary attelllpt to alter it. 
The agitators probably h01)e that the changes ,,?hich they 
1nay insinuate \vill be so short and fe\v-if \ve are to count 
the nUlllber of \vords they 111ay propose to vary and those 
they ,,-ill leave-that they \yill find but little difficulty in 
persuading the national lllind, save a fe\v " bigots," that such 
inconsequential alterations are a cheap exchange for charity 
and comprehension, and for the developlnent of the idea of a 
State Church-of a Church of \vhich rUlllour tells that a right 
l'everend prelate, the diocesan of not the smallest provincial 
city or the oldest see in .England, first said that it ought not 
to haye any doctrines, and then corrected hhnself by admit- 
ting that it lllight hold the divinity of the Second Person of 
the Holy Trinity. 
nut lnen are not to be so easily deceived. They know 
very w"ell that the slnallest word lllay often be the point of 
the sentence-the shortest clause the gist of the whole docu- 
lnent-the olnission of a lnonosyllable the parent of ten or fifty 
years' litigation in the Court of Chancery. So the COllllnis- 
sion may quietly substitute in the creed, as tlte jJrussians 
lta-ve done, "Christian" for "Catholic;" retrench one or two 
words in the baptismal service, which dare to say that "this 
infant is regenerate;" one or hvo worùs in the COlnnlunion 
Office, \vhich speak of the body and blood of Christ as "pre- 
sent;" one or byo worùs in the Office for the Visitation of the 
Sick, which convey to the dying 111an the gracious tidings 
from him who is accredited to bear them, of the forgiveness 
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of his repented sins; one or hvo words in the fornl of Order- 
ing Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, ,,
hich send forth 111ell 
elnpo"
ered to do these great things; and then they llUlY 
snlilingly turn round and say, "Here is your Prayer Book-a 
little Ì1nproved, to be sure-one or two obsolete and undeì3ir- 
able expressions retrenched-but the whole pretty luuch as 
we found it. See, ,ve haxe not presull1ed to quarrel with 
,vhat David said in the Psalms, and we have left the State 
Prayers, not to mention that for the IIigh COlut of Parlia- 
lnent, quite untouched." 
But, sir, there is the "large party." ''''hat ,,
in the "hn'
'e 
party" do? The agitators, I most entirely believe, have the 
lllost erroneous idea of the principles and rule of conduct of 
this "large party." Their o,,-u idea of any outward form of 
religion is so purely political, so entirely derived froln the 
notions of a political party, that they cannot conceive any 
higher or lnore unearthly principles of conforlllÌty. SOlne 
folks, they fancy, are, on secondary grounds, the supporters of 
the Establisll1nent-ans\verillg to )linisterialists; otherB, 
dissenters-ans,vering to the Opposition; and they drealn of 
thncs of peace and conlprolnise, and of tinIes of strugg'le for 
the good things of the State, existing between these two 
}ìarties, just like the vicissitudes of Parlianlentary \yarfare. 
But any lnen really holding in the English Church a yie\v of 
Christianity in ,yhich Establishment and N onconforn1ity are 
accidents, and not essentials, is an idea as much beyond thCl11 
as the electric telegraph is beyond the scope of the PolYl1e
ian. 
They think-" Let us only put do,,
n the cOlllproll1Íscs ".ith 
Pop cry unhappily adhering' to the Prayer Book, and ,ve have 
put down the evil. SOlne few benighted creatures \yill fly to 
the Cardinal; the rellutindcr \vill soon quiet1y accept what 
they cannot help, and learn to bless our interference." 
YictiIns of judicial blindness are those ,,
ho think thi:3; 
and lniscrably \vill the \yorshippers of expediency, the disciples 
of laissez aller, snutrt for it, if they giye credence to the song 
of such false sirens ! 
The "Jarge party" clings to the Establishcd Church of 
England-not because it is established. but because it is a 
Church - not because her 1\Iajesty (happily for hcr own 
spiritnal \velfare, and \ye bless God therefore for it) is a 
lllelnber of it, but because Chri5t founded upon a rock his 
IIolyCatholic and Apostolic Church-of\vhich One Church the 
English Church is part and parcel. They are deeply thankful 
that the abundant lnercy of Providence should in this land 
hase Inade Church and E
tahlisillnent one and the sanlC thing, 
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nnd they are very anxious tIlat this alliance Inay not Le 
broken. But once lllake it 3 question bet\veen the two, Ol1ec 
nlake the fOI'1l1ularies of the English Establishn1ent no 
genuine voice of the Catholic Church-and you lnake hel
 
lninisters by the thou8and, themselves and their falnilies, 
hearthless and houselcss, and you drhTe tIle laity by troops 
into dissent-the dissent of the disestablished Book of COlnmon 
Prayer-a dissent ,vhich cannot fail, lnuc}l as they lnay 
strugg'le against it, to be clnbittered by the feeling of the deep 
""Tong to their souls ,,
hich has been inflicted on theIne You 
.will be bold lnen if you dare this, albeit l\Iinisters of the 
Cro\vn, or bishops" sent by theln to rule the flock of God. 
You are never tired of declaiIning about what you teTIn the 
cruelty ,,
hich, on the restoration of Royalty in thi:3 lanc1
 
cOlnpelled so many intruded ministel's to restore our churches 
to their rightful holders-huw ,yill you qualify an act 'v hich 
shouIù gratuitously drive the rightful holders out of their 
churches and their parishes? 
You HUlst not consider that the process of expulsion ,vil1 be 
either a short or a silent one. It ,yill not be la Reine le 'lJeut 
to the act of change, and then exit the "large party." Eycry 
clerg-Ylnan of England hns sworn at his ordination" always 
so to Ininister the doctrine and sacralnents, and the discipJine 
of Christ, as the Lord hath cOllunanded, and this Cl1urch and 
reahn hath received the saIne, according to the cOlnlnandments 
of God." Consequently, until Cl-turclt and Reabn cOlnbine to 
yary anything, each clergy In an is bound, as he values his 
solelnn oath. day after day to go to his church, and to use 
unchanged the nook of COllllllon Prayer, in spite of twenty 
nets of Par1iament l1nsanctioned by the Church to the 
contrary; and I ha,Te no doubt that all the clergy of the 
"large party" ,viII continue so to do. Are you then prepared 
to bring the police to every churr h in the kingdoln ,y here the 
ne\v-fangled ritual is not adopted, and to cal'ry off its minister 
to the county goal? Till you have done this you "Till not have 
expelled the "large l)arty," or its opinions, from the Estab- 
lislllnent. 
\Yhen you have effected aU this, do rou think that you 
"Till enter upon a very quiet or enviable epoch? 'Yill you not 
be haunted by sights and sounds of the distress of body and 
of soul which you will have caused ?-the desolation of the 
congregations deprived of their pastors, the wails of the ,vhTes 
and of the children driven froln cOlnfort to beggary, and the 
f1.tern sublnission of God's priests, going forth into the Tri1der- 
11CSS so that they 111ay serve IIÏ1n acceptably? 
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I anl not decIaiming-I am not scene-painting. Such 
,viII, without fail, be the result of any attenlpt to obliterate by 
act of Pa.rliament the CathoHc character of the English 
Prayer Book. 'Vill the l\Iinisters, will Lord Ashley and his 
party, be bold enough to run such risks? I cannot think so, 
if once they are taught that such are the risks ,vhich they 'v ill 
have to run to win success. 
IIigh Churchmen differ very widely from Lord Ashley and 
his followers. It is absolutely a mystery to theln ho,,
 honest 
lllen with ordinary faculties can read the Prayer Book as the 
latter do. But as these accept the Prayer Book, the H large 
party" has never attempted to assail them; and as ther find 
no difficulty in living under the actual Prayer Book, they 
cannot say that they are hardly used. High Churchmen 
trust their cause to truth, to that truth "hich thev kllO'V to be 
enshrined in the Book of Common Prayer, and they go on 
alnid many difficulties to do the work of the Church of 
England ,vith quiet confidence. But on the other side we hear 
the voice of hatred, and the broil of angry passion-" Out 
with thenl, out with theIn." \\
 ell, let the 
linistry and their 
ne\v allies turn us out; I have ,yarned them what they will 
bring about by that act of desperate madness I 


xv. 



IR. BE

ETT AXD THE BISHOP OF LO
DO
. 


JAN. 21, 1851. 
YOUR paper of Saturday contains, so far as the principals 
are mutually concerned, the ultimatum of the Bennett affair. 
It is true that 1\11'. Bennett is still incumbent of St. Paul's, but, 
with the self-denying determination which marks his character 
to a fault (for it was a fault, though one of a generous nature, 
to abdicate his constitutional position by conferring upon the 
bishop and patron of the living a summary po.wer of dismis- 
sal), he has refused even to think of any course but the literal 
fulfilment - irrespective of the conditions under which he 
tendered it, or of the legal dilemma which may be involved 
in it-of his promise to the Bishop. The Bishop, on the other 
hand, has refused to tell the parishioners the grounds upon 
,yhich he holds Mr. Bennett unfaithful to the Church of 
England; for upon these grounds only 
lr. Bennett put it 
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in his power to displace him; and, as the result of this re- 
fusal, the parishioners are foiled in their intentions-strict1y 
legal, peaceable, and re
l)ectful- of subjecting, throug'h 
Ineans of an alnicable suit, the Bishop's hnpressions to that 
judicial scrutiny to which they are as liable as those of the 
humblest curate, and which they hold to be, in the pass to 
,vhich matters have come, the only ,yay of arriving at the right. 
So we are driven to forin our o\vn conjectures upon the 
data before the public; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that the conduct of the Bishop is to me perfectly inexplicable. 
IIis lordship is a kind-hearted man-one who, I am sure, 
means to act justly; and the constitutional character of the 
Church of England must be very fall1iliar to hÍ1n, froln the 
prolninent part he invariably takes in every measure intended 
to facilitate the exercise of constitutional powers on its part; 
and yet we see this prelate perforlning an act of pure and 
sÍInple despotism, to the detrÏInent of one whose great zeal 
and usefulness he owns while doing so, and whose voluntary 
deference for the episcopal office alone it is that has el11- 
powered his bishop to be a despot over Mr. Bennett, while 
he is a constitutional bishop oyer every other incumbent in 
London. 
And what is the offence that has called down this magis- 
terial severity? 1\11'. Bennett, by untiring exertions, com- 
pleted the building of a church for the poor, with a residence 
for the clergy, and schools adjacent, the church elnbodying 
that idea of the English ritual which 
lr. Bennett held. The 
Bishop, a\vure of the general intention of 
ir. Bennett's 
ritualism, consecrated the church, and then ,vas })resent at a 
dinner giyen by 1\11'. Bennet.t on the occasion, uniting the 
rich and the poor-at which he acknnwledged his health, 
,vhen given by the incUlnbent, in a speech frolll which I make 
two extracts :- 


"The Bishop of London returned thanks. Before he proceeded to the 
pleasing duty a8signed him by his friend 
Ir. Bennett, he was anxious to 
assure them, and he did so with the greatest sincerity, that he had expe- 
rienced the highest gratification in coming among' them on this occasion; 
and after the solemnities of the morning, by which a new house of prayer 
had been dedicated to the honour of God, he thought it was most fitting 
to preside at such an entertainment as this, where rich and poor were met 
together. 


. . . . . . . . . 
Ilis 10rdlShip then paid a high compliment to l\Ir. Bennett, for his 8ucce8S- 
ful efforts to furni8h so complete a provision for the 8piritual wantR of the 
neighbourhood, and expressed his earnest hope and confidence that the 
church and schools so munificently provided would be the source of 
inestimable blessings to all around." 


. 
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Very shortly after, his lordship wrote to l\lr. Bennett, 
complaining of certain practices in the new church, of which 
he conllnanded the discontinuance. Of these, SaIne .were 
alternative interpretations of the Rubric, and therefore beyond 
the scope of his injunction, unless voluntarily subnlitted to 
him-others of thelll were things not ordered, and not very 
judicious to introduce, but difficult to prove illegal; one 
being a form of administering the cup, as fully realising all 
requireInents as the COlllmon one; another, a motion of the 
hand; and the third, the use of words, most innocent in them- 
selves, and forming a portion of the sermon-a part of the 
service left to the preacher hitnself to frame. Two only of 
the counts 'were clearly against tile Rubric. Of these 1\Ir. 
Bennett at once proved one to be a simple fabrication; and 
the other 
cas a concession in a matte1' of fornl" only 'Jnade in 
six exceptional cases, with the intent-ion, ,in tzeD of tlleln, of 
'J'etaining conforming R01nan Catholics in the Churcll of Eng- 
land, and in July last, at tile Bishop's first adlll,On'l'tz'on, 
absolutely discontinued. Curiously enough, it so happens 
that two of the revisers of the Prayer Book in 1662 (\Vren 
and Cosin), who introduced the Rubric prefixed to the Prayer 
of Consecration (in ,vhich mention is made of the priest 
standing before the table)-upon which :Thlr. Bennett founded 
the position ,vhich he took during that 1110st solemn part of 
the service, and which the bishop impugned-happened to 
think ,vith him, and ag'ainst the Bishop of London, on the 
questions of the lighted candles, and of the place of the priest 
at the consecration-if, that is to say, their words and their 
actions are any criterion of their thoughts. So, whether 1\11'. 
Bennett were right or wrong in this particular, he was right 
or ,vrong with the revisers of 1662; and any unfaithfulne8
 
exhibited by him in this particular ,vas unfaithfulness on 
their parts. 
The controversy between him and the Bishop continued, 
with the interval of a journey to the Continent by the latter, 
and the interlude of the Russell riots - eliciting, on 
Ir. 
Bennett's part, that most unhappy offer (just thrown out in 
Jl.ùY, and shaped in October) ot resignation, and a proposül 
for an understanding on certain data which the Bishop declined 
to accede to, and which he lllet by the urgent dell1ancl to l\lr. 
Bennett to resign, at a time when 
lr. Bennett was fighting 
his gallant battle against popular frenzy. Then canle the 
publication of the correspondence, and the interposition of 
the churchwardens, of which an iUllnediate re
ult was, that, 
in the service of St. Barnabas' Church, all the points ohjected 
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to by the Dishop (except one) have been waived-,vith a cleat- 
understanding that 111'. Bennett approved of their proceedings 
-even that of the lighted candles, of ,vhich, in strictness, the 
Bishop ,vas not cOlupetent, on his 'ipse dixit, to order the dis- 
continuance, nor the clergyman to accept such n1andate, if 
he believed it contrary to the Rubric. The single exception 
,,"as the position of the priest at the Prayer of Consecration 
-an exception, as I have sh01vn, not taken without very high 
authority. Here stands the matter, so far as 1\11'. Bennett is 
concerned. The Bishop's position is, that he continues to 
exact the performance of a promise given upon the supposi- 
tion of his considering 1\11'. Bennett "guilty of unfaithfulness 
to the Church of England"-,vhile he neither ,,,ill say cate- 
gorically that he does so think hhn, or, if he so thinks, upon 
,vhat grounds he does so. The result is, that a parish priest, 
eminent for zeal find self-devotion, and greatly beloved by his 
flock, is ejected froln his cure untried-for his ejector .will 
not lay, nor suffer to be laid, the indicbuent-and un con- 
demned, for there is no charge against him but that compen- 
dious one alone- 


"Sic volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas." 


On the other side, we see that clergymen convicted of the 
most barefaced profligacy (I have one in my eye ,vhose brutal 
licentiousness came before the public a fe,v years back) are 
only punished by a temporary suspension. And ,,
hen ,ye 
see such things going on about us, those ,vretched secessions 
to the Church of Rome, which are so greedily caught at as 
the excuse for anything and everything, are laid to the score 
of the ceremonies of St. Barnabas. In the interim, Lorù 
John Russell has had his triumph over the bishop ,vho stood 
up against hiIn in the IIalupden and the Gorham cases-the 
n10b is satiated-and 
Ir. Broderjp and the butler are justi- 
fied. Can the fear of these have been in any degree a ruling 
n10tive in the late proceedings? 
There is a vie,v of the case, personal to the Bishop, ,,'hich 
I could much wish ,vere brought before him. As I pointed 
out in my last letter, the integrity of the Prayer Book is in 
peril froln a Parliamentary revision. Once let it come to 
this, the Bishop of London must-he cannot help-placing 
himself at the head of those who are resolved to fight for it. 
Nay, he has as much as pledged himself to do 80, in a letter 
of his to 
Ir. A. J. B. Hope, which ,vas pub1ished in the 
papers last year, in ,vhich he ignores any but a synodical 
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revision of onr formularies. "I hold that until the Church's 
Articles and Formularies are altered by the authority of Con- 
yocation, or of SOlne Synod equal to Convocation, her charac- 
ter as a teacher of truth relnains unchanged." 
The clear deduction to be drawn froin this remarkable 
passage is, that his lordship can see but one body con1petent 
to change the teaching of the English Church-Convocation, 
or some Synod equal to Convocation. If, then, as there is 
too much reason to fear, our apprehensions prove true, who 
,vill be his lord
hip's stanchest troops in the campaign against 
the l\linisterial reformation? Those men ,,
ho ,vill have felt 
lnost keenly the hardship of punishing :1\11'. Bennett, as he 
hns been punished-even on the Bishop's hypothesis of his 
holding the ritualism of that Prayer Book, and sOlIlething 
11101'e, on all the charges-while all the clergy who have 
revised the Prayer Book for theiTIselves, issued their o\vn 
cOlnn1ission, and retrenched whatever seemed good in their 
own eye
, are allowed to go scot free-being only guilty, 
,ve hear, of the lnore pa:rdonable fault of defect. His 
lordship, I doubt not, will then sound the alarm. But -will 
he find his troops as n1uch disposed to trust themselves to 
lu:s generalship as they Inight have been three Inonths ago? 
I very much fear that they will expect, in addition, a council 
of ,val' elected by thelTIselves, and I cannot but apprehend 
that he will find that some of his recent sayings "rill be, to 
his astonishment, perverted into weapons of the adversary. 


XVI. 


LORD ASHLEY AND THE REVISIO
 OF THE PRAYER nOOl\.. 


JAN. 24, 1851. 
IN your paper of yesterday I find a letter from Lord 
Ashley, in reply to an a(lVerti
elllent put out by the London 
Union on Church 
latters, which contains the saIne intelli- 
gence, respecting the proposed schelne for an attelnpted 
revision of the Prayer Book, which I cOlnInunicated to you 
in my letter which appeared on :ßlondny. The careless reader 
of this oracular Inanifesto lnight be led to conclude, that it 
proved the baselessness of the apprehensions which prolllpted 
that letter, and upon which the resolutions of the London 
Union ,vere founded. A lllore f'âl'eful exan1inntion of its 
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singularly guarded phraseology, viewed in connexion with 
corroborative circun1stances, will infallibly lead us to a 
directly contrary conclusion, and ahnost justify us in saying 
habclnus conjitcntcl1
 'relon. 
Lord Ashley is an old nlemher of Par1ialllcnt, a practised 
8peaker, and a practical,vriter of letters-one long cOIn})el1ed 
to keep in good humour and patience as turbulent and head- 
strong a troop of foHo,vers as, I should think, ever ranged 
theulselves under the banners of any leader. llis lordship, when 
on his legs, lllay sOlnetimes let his ideas CfilTY hÍ1n rather 
further than prudence 11light dictate; but, pen in hand, he is 
as reserved fiS the 11lOSt phlegrnatic could de
ire. 'Yhat, then, 
does Lord Ashley's denial say; 'v hat does it leave unsaid? It 
says :-" I Inay perhaps he allowed to assure you and the 
gentlelnen who have ad,ertised the statelnent, that it is not 
in conteulplation by myself, nor, I firluly believe, by any of 
those 'who took part in the Ineeting of the 5th Decelnber, 
,vhen I had the honour to be chairnlan, to procure a Royal 
Counnis:-::ion, or any other authority, for a revision of the 
Prayer Book, either latitudinarian or otherwise." 
Observe the \vording-" is not in contelnplation." Is 
this an unconditional denial? Is it any denial at aU of such 
a Conunission ltaving been in conteDlplation? Is it not an 
acknowledgIuent of the fact? It is an ahnost physical 
Ï1npossibility that Lord Ash]ey, if he could have said so, ,yollld 
not have said, "No such idea has eTer been entertained." 
lIe has not said this-he lias said, "it 'l's not in conteln- 
plation ;" and the inevitable conclusion is, that the conteln- 
l)latiou \vas entertained, and that SODle prudential consideration 
or other has led to its present postponenlent. I ha"Ve been 
inforIlled that a "hitch" occurred. 
'roln ,vhich side, spiritual 
or tellLporal, the hitch 111UY have COIne, I do not yenture to 
speculate. 'Ve kno\v-this is all ,ve do kllO'V froIn LOl"ll 
A:3hley's letter-that the atteInpt tu alter the ,vords of the 
11rayer Book is "further rellloved" (to borro\v the exprc
sion 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury) than it. ,vas SOlne days back. 
But we also know that when Lord Ashley and his 111eeting got 
up the address to her 1\lajesty to exercise her "u.ltolesolne 
power of interjJOS1ïion," they could not haye intended lnerely 
to play" a First of April prank on the gobclnourllcs of London; 
and your paper of Saturday, \vhich I had not seen \vhen I 
wrote the letter, contains a })âttern card of noblcTIlen and 

I.P.'s whose signatures haye already been })rocured to thnt 
doculllcnt. That address, too, ha
 just been adopted at a 
puL1ic Inecting at Sout1ul1npton, reI'ortcù \yith a flollri
h of 
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trlunpcts in a lllorning contclnporarr. IIappily, howevcr, 
there is no roon1 for conjecture, for an annonnCCInent of his 
lOl'lbdlip'B intention has appeared in another morning con- 
telnporary of yesterday. This conllnnnication professes to be 
official, anJ is honoured with the position and the type 'v hich 
are reservcd for paragraphs cOIning froln authority. 
It COlnn1enccs with a tolerably accurate recapitulation, 
cast in the phraseology which the qnarter fro1l1 which it 
enULnates would naturally give it, of the report, adding (n. 
fact new to nle) that a private version fixed upon the Duke 
of Bedford as the peer who was to bring the scheme forward 
in the House of Lords at the very COl11mencement of the 
ses5ion. It then continues [the 
'talics are mine], it lVe are 
enahled to state that there is no truth whatever in the report. 
"\Ve can say this most positively on behalf of the noble lord 
,,,ho presided at the n1eeting, and w'e believe we are equally 
justified in saying it for the other noblemen, members of 
Parliament, and private gentlemen, under whose auspices 
the meeting took place. But ,ve have 11luch pleasure in 
adding that the noblelllen and gentlernen alluded to have 
deternlined on using every Ineans in their power to obtain, 
iInmediately on the re-asseulb1ing of the legislature, a Royal 
injunction to restrain the Puseyites from inculcating prin- 
ciples and practising ceremonies which are wholly unsanctioned 
by anything within the boards of the Prayer Book. The 
efiect of this will be to turn out of the Anglicân Ohurch, by 
one fell swoop, the whole brood of the Tractarian clergy." 
Can anything be clearer? 'Yho has enabled your con- 
tenlporarJ' to make such statelllents? IIow can it speak 
"n1ost positively?" 'Vho has given it "the pleasure of add- 
ing ?" These are not questions thrown out at random. Lord 
Ashley has chosen to enter personally into the controT"ersy 
by contradicting a report identical with one to which I gave 
currency in 
your COlUlllllS. He is bound, therefore, to state 
,,
hether this paragraph has appeared with his privity; and 
he is, moreover, bonnd-a perfectly different question, and 
one which he cannot escape from by merely giving a nega- 
tive ans,ver to the former one- -to state whether its subject- 
luatter be true or false. If he neglects to do so, its truth 
and accuracy stand confessed. 
'Yhat is it thüt these "noblemen and gentlemen" are 
using' every means-
citlt 
clW1J
 ?-to obtain? "A Royal 
injunction to restrain" certain religious practices. Can I 
believe my eyes? A Royal injunction to restrain! Is the 
year upon which ,ve are entering to be the great epoch of 
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the "world's fair," the sYlnbol of toleration and brotherly 
kindliness between all nations and all religions? Is it, after 
all, only the fear of posÛble unpopuhu'ity which restrains Sir 
Charles \V ood frolll attelllpting to give éclat to the ne\v 
Ludgct by a fe\v Benevolences and a little Ship-lnoney? 
t;upposing, for argulnent sake, that the practices COD1- 
plained of were of the oflensive nature which the agitating 
party lnake theul out to be, is it conceivable-were it not 
true-that InelTI bel's of both Houses, persons of all parties, 
v{ould have cOlnbined so entirely to stultify themselves- 
,vould have so recklessly leagued together to bring to nought 
all those principles of a free constitution "Thich we used to be 
told the struggles of the two last centuries have established for 
this elnpire, as we see they have done, and have ostentatiously 
proclaiuled in the sj"lllpathetic columns of their new organ? 
The state of the case, according to their own showing, 
,vhich we cannot therefore conceive is over-coloured, is that 
these legislators, hereditary and elected, are "using every 
means" to "turn out of tIle Angl'l'calt Clturclt," by a sÙnple 
exercise of autocratic and irresponsible tyranny (the disloyalty 
of the notion is theirs, not Inine), and "by one fell swoop, 
tlte wllole brood of tlte T'ì'actarian clergy" -all tlte clergy of 
tlte "la'rge party. " After all, sir, l11Y letter of J\Ionday is 
correct in its picture of the results of the lnovelnent in its 
})re8ent, as it ,vas of it in its original forln-the police, and 
the n1Ínister dragged off to the county gaol, and the troubles 
that ,viII then follo\v-the whole lllachillery, in short, of \vhat 
I then ternled, and still tcrln, an act of desperate madness. 
Observe the jovial swashbuckler ,yay in \vhich the organ of 
the Freelnasons' lIall lneeting discourses of that pleasurable 
scene; the gusto ,vith ,vhich it hacks again the hacknied 
" OIle fell swoop," like a "fast luan" contelnplating the suc- 
cess of a nig'ht's foray among the knockers, or a rat-catcher 
the trophies of the depopulated stack. 
I ,vill not trespass upon your valuable space by proving 
the illusory nature of the pretexts put forward for this 1non- 
strous schenle of our ne\v reforlners. I appeal to my forIller 
letters to prove that the practices which they lnean to put 
down, and dare to term ",vholly unsanctioned," cOluprise, 
actually or by iInplication, every form sigllificatiye of that 
code of doctrine and discipline 'which the Church of England 
has inherited frOlll the pure days of prÜuitive Christianity, 
everything that 'vas above the dreary level of Genevan doc- 
trine and Genevan discipline. If there be anyone innocent 
enough to belieye that such an injunction can be effectually 
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carried out with the Prayer Book unchanged, if there be any 
,yho look upon this announcement as anything but a blind, 
they will very soon find thell1selves undeceived. 
The party which Lord Ashley represents know that the 
Prayer Book is against theine That sovereign act of 
diplolnacy which they meant to be the luaster-stroke of 
their policy, the seal of their doctrine-the Gorluun judg- 
Inent-brought this out unillistakeably; and it is clear that 
they feel it. For years and years they never tired of 
declainling against that "soul-destroying heresy," baptismal 
regeneration; they never ceased wondering how men could 
be so wilful1r blind as to pretend to see it in the Prayer 
Book. At length the important day came, and the expected 
judglnent was delivered. This document is compelled, in 
Hvery portion of its tortuous argulnent, to own that the 
scouted doctrine stands confessed through all our foru1ularies, 
while so audaciously arguing that the rejection of it is com- 
patible with the honest acceptance of theIn and of the elnolu- 
Inents thereon possibly depending. Anyone who wishes 
corroborati,e eyidence of this fact ,vill find it in a series of 
able papers, by one who hÍll1self thoroughly disbelieves the 
doctrine, entitled the "Great Gorham Case," attributed to 
the pen of :nlr. Binney. A striking article, also, in the 
current nun1 bel' of the TVestJnz'nsterr and Forez"gn Quarterly 
Revie
(), "The Battle of the Churches," while pleading for 
a schen1e of Church Reforlll for which even Lord ..A.shley, I 
think, "Tould be unprepared, acknowledges that, as the Church 
of England now stands, the "large party" are its lnost con- 
sistent melnbers. 
The upshot of. the whole affair is YE'ry siulple. Lord 
Ashley and his party are tired of the status Ùl quo in the 
Church of England. They see that the developlnent ûf that 
Church, so long as her essential character reInains unchanged, 
lllust tend to the diffusion of her true principles. They ha\Te, 
in thcir hour of fancied triulnph, learned at ,vhat a cost of 
principle that dear-bought victory has been gained. They 
have, therefore, taken the dei3perate reso]ve of endeavouring 
to change that character, and fúrce new principles upon that 
Church. A fixed schen1e like this Inay ,yell afford to shift its 
yiews of policy. A few days ago the 1110st approved course 
l11ay ha,e been to attack the Prayer Book openly; now we 
haye the best authority for kno
ving that it is decided, at 
first, at least, to endeavour to undern1Íne it. But the charac- 
ter of the attelnpt relnains unaltered, and the real danger 
unabated. 1.10st earne.st1y, then, do I trust that no Church- 
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man will allow hiInself to be lulled into a false security by 
the vague and teillporary denial of one single count of the 
indictLnent contained in Lord Ashley's letter. The object of 
the party be represents is to throw sound Ohurchmen off 
their guard; and adlnirably does his lordship attenlpt to do 
80. If ,ve relax one iota of our vigilance on account of that 
letter, we help on the consummation of our own undoing-a 
cata.strophe which, if we will, we can avoid. 
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XVII. 


]rIll. BEN
 ETT'S RESIGNATION. 


JAN. 25, 1851. 
I LEAItN from a quarter which cannot be Inisinfo1'llled 
upon the point, that in speaking, in my last letter, upon the 
subject of )Ir. Bennett and the Bishop of London, of a prac- 
tice of ,vhich the latter complained-that of adlninistering 
the cup at the Holy COl1llnunion ,,
ithout entrusting it into 
the hands of the COlnlnunicant-as if it "ere an habjtual 
practice of 1\11'. Bennett' s- I have .wronged hhn . It seelns 
that 1\11'. Bennett's general practice .was the usual one of the 
Church of England; but that in öOlne few cases (not above 
ten or twelve, I hear) he administered it in the manner for 
'which his diocesan blalued hÍIn; not on account of the incul- 
cation or expression of any desire on his part, but in conl- 
pliance ,,
ith the request of these conullunicants thelllseives. 
I-Iere, then, sir, is a diIninution of the possible grounds of 
conlplaint brought against :ßIr. Bennett by the Bishop-a 
further reduction of that infinitesimal body of evidence ,,
hich 
exists to prove that a clergynlùll ".ho has pre-en1inently de- 
vote<.l his time, and health, and priYfite inCOllle to the Church 
of England, tlnd consunllnated all by a signal hOlnage to her 
episcopate, is unfaithful to her. The longer one thinks of the 
G 2 
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l1Uttter, the Illore is one telnptell to fisk, whether the Bishop 
of London has ever really ,vcighed ,vhat is the meaning-the 
plain grallllllatical uleaning-of 1\11'. Dennett's various letters 
to hiIll, ,yhich conjointly cOlnpose that honourable engage- 
lllent to rcsign, "hich-rashly, as I think, given-has b('en 
so nobly redeen1ed. The confidence \vhich 1\11'. Bennett has 
placed in his ordinary, exacted on the part of the latter a 
judicial caution in \veighing \yortls and scanning actions, far 
more onerous than Hny \yhich he could be expected to exercise- 
had he, happily for all concerncd, never had to deal \vith 
1\11'. Dennett's case, except under the pow.ers \vhich he IJO
- 
sessed by the law.s of the Church. 
I a
sun1e you ,,
iIl obser"ve, that the Rishop does conclude, 
though be ,,
ill not state it, that he considers .1\11'. Bonnett un- 
ft1Ïthful to the Church of England. Any other bypothesis of 
his lordship's conduct is too perplexing to be for one instant 
alhnissible. But ,,
c hayc not yet attained the Bishop's idea. 
of \yhat "unfaithful" Ünplies. The saBle \yord nUIY have a 
popular conversational ÏIllport, very light. iInplyinfr little 
bhune, thro\vn out alIno:::t at r:.ludol1}, and easily forgotten 
by the person inculpated under it. A friend is engaged to 
dinner at a l)articular hour; he ,yi1ful1y COIllCS too late, and 
the repast is spoiled. lIe is taxed by hioS ho
t with being 
unfaithful to his engagenlent; and he bears ,yith eqllnnÍ111ity 
,,,hat, in the vernacular UBe of the 'Yorù, is a very n1Ïld rebuke 
for tlll undeniably selfi8h proceeding. Dut let the juùge 
in the Ecclcsiastical Court pronounce husband or wife Ull- 
faithful to the other, ana he has judicially enullciated the 
grayest censure. 
This, prrci<3cly this, is the censure ,vhich 
Ir. Bennett 
enabled, by his o,yn sole act the nh,hop of London to pro- 
nounce, not in his court, acting by cOlnlnissar.r, after the 
fo1'n1s of trin1, but autocl"atically in his study, through the 
llleditun of the penny post.. The notioll of the parish priest 
being 111ùrried to his church, is not a lnetaphor, but a rca1ity, 
in ecclcsiastical ht\y. The iùea is ingrained in the systeul ; it 
fOl'll1s, so to speak, n first principle of its actioIl. The very 
,yord cndOW7nent hnplies it in its derivation; and in Latin dos 
Ineans Loth that and a lll<1rriage dowrJ-r. 'Yhat 1\11'. Bennett, 
theu, said to the Dishop of Lonùon \,,"as-" I have such defer- 
ence for your office-8uch faith in your indiyidual exercise of 
it-that I waiye, in Iny own case anù in your fa\""our, all IllY 
constitutional rights-those rights that I am co-trustee for 
"\vith my brother parish priests, ou their behalf as llluch as on 
Iny own; and that I pCrInit ron, in the solitude of your o"
n 
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roon1, upon exall1Ìnation carried on in your own way, upon 
rules of evidence of your own devising, to pronounce IHe Ull- 
faithful to Iny spouse, IllY parish, and to decree a diyorce." 
Accordingly the divorce is decreed, the evidence refused, 
and l\Ir. Bennett has accepted the sentence; the only charges 
brought against hÍ1n being a few ritual ohserv3nces-soll1e of 
them ÍInprudent, some, at worst, irregular
' others, I believe, 
though unusual, In01'e leg-any regular than their 11101'e ordi- 
nary substitutes. 
'rhe case is distressing enough as far as it regards 1\11'. 
Bennett alone. But 1\11'. Bennett is not the only clergyulan 
in the diocese of London. \Yhat clergYIuan in the diocese 
can hold hiInself to be for one instant safe, if, in the Bishop's 
eyes, the charge of unfaithfulness is one to act ul)on, but not 
of necessity to substantiate, against the inculpated party. 
I refrain fi'Olll dilating upon such a picture, so little re- 
seIllbling w"hat the condition of a pattern diocese ought to be 
-so little like the priInitiye idea of the bishop, the father 
and confidant of his clergy, habitually sitting an1Ïdst them in 
]1Ïs cathedral church-habitually taking counsel with theln 
about the COllInon ,velfare. 


XVIII. 


THE BISHOP OF 
IAKCHESTER. 


JAN. 30, 1851. 
I HAVE, in previous cOlllnlunications, called your üttention 
to the unfortunate necessity inlposed upon us, in these tiInes 
so out of joint, to keep in check that inclination to exceed 
rather than fall belo,v the letter of deference to our spiritual 
rulers, w"hich must be a first instinct to a well-regulated 11lind 
-although, like other good instincts, it is one requiring to 
be kept under by reason and reflection. Churclullen truly 
are placed in a fearful dilemma. Believing, as they do, in the 
doctrine of the Apostolic Succession, as a constitutional prin- 
ciple of the Christian Church, and feeling, as they do, a reve- 
rence for the person of a bishop in consequence of his office, 
they are often called upon to do ,vhat is of a perfectly different 
nature-to submit to the bishop as if he ,vere superior to the 
Church itself, and to obey his edicts ao'ainst the laws of that 
Church; or, if they ,vill not at once a
kno,vledge these pre- 
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tensions, to be taxed ,vith being. untrue to their normal prín.A 
ciples. J3ut, harf1 as this accusation is, they lnust bear it 
with patience, knowing full ,veIl that, as Eng1i
h Churchlnen, 
their t1rst and dearest allegiance is due to her la'Y8, to her 
convocation, and to her Prayer Book-all standing facts, 
,vhich no individual bishop, no knot of bishops, can any 1nore 
contravene than the Lydian lueeting could anllul theIne It 
is unhappily the case that, although our bishops, ,vhen con- 
secrated, are truly bishops-and although, if the choice has 
providentialJy been a good one, they lllay lnake thelllselyes in 
deed find feeling, as ,vell as in office, the fathers of their 
flock-yet the mere fnct of Dr. So-and-so being elected Bishop 
of So-and-so-,vhile it lnay afford a pretty sufficient gauge of 
the dispositions to,yarùs thc Church of the PrÎ1ne J\;linistcr, 
in whose patronage, along ,vith placcs at the Cust0111S, the 
" office of a bishop in thr Church of God" is no,v vested-no 
lnore guarantees, I ,,,ill not say the personal orthodoxy, but 
eyen fairness to,yards the orthodox faith on the })art of the 
ne,v prelate, than cOlnmanderships-in-chief in the Indian 
fiTIny ,yollld he a test of nÚlÏtary capacity, supposing their 
nOlllination to devolve upon the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
anù the rule that guided his Grace to be notoriously concur- 
rence with his theological opinions. The bravest and ,,'isest 
officers would soon find it a necessity, in defence of the inte- 
gTity of the arnlY, not to allo,v such generals any lnore than 
their legitiInate authority; and Churchmen, I am sorry to say, 
lllust, in defence of thc Church and the Prayer Book of Eng- 
land, not allow the bishops to exceed their canonical powers. 
Facts enough have transpired of late, even in London, to 
jU8tify 111e in the conclusions to ,yhich I 11ave, with no plea- 
sure 1101' ,villingness, arrived. But the full effects of ascribing 
autocratic powers to the Episcopate are not to be sought in 
London. The evils of unliInited discretion being giyen to an 
indiyidual bishop must be sought in sonle case, should such 
unhappily be anywhere found, of tenlper overcorning the 
ordinary rules of reverence and connnon respect for the 
Christian dead, even in a church, and a church cOlnpleted and 
served by the deceased-of violence rendering the aggressor 
blind to ridicule as lnuch as to decorlun-of an acute and 
learned Ulan discovering false doctrine in a letter of the 
alphabet, that letter being the only one ,yhich could COln- 
Inence a giyen date, or any date for anything ever done since 
the year 999-of a clergYlnan mistaking churching gifts for 
offerings for the dead-of all this occurring. in a church 
where, till Lord John Russell's Jetter to the Bishop of Dnrhmn 
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had appeared, that. diocesan had held a pe,v, and had hhnself 
officiated at holy COllUllunion and at a confirlnation vdthout 
hazarding a ,vord of rebuke, or a single criticisl11 heyonù the 
adyice of one who acbnired a work, and, 'wishing wen to it, 
,vas sedulous for its Ílnprovelnent. 
Such a spectacle as this has, I am shocked to say, been 
seen in a parish church of :rvIanchester during the late season 
of lnisrule, and has attracted sufficient notice to have been 
the topic of connnent in local papers, although, sOlnewhat 
strangely, no London periodical ,vhich I have seen has yet 
taken it up. The chief actor in the sccne ,vhich I shall have 
to describe is the Right Re"Verend Dr. J. P. Lee, Lord Bishop 
(as everyone knows) of :ßlanchester. Kot very long after 
the creation of the see, the newly-nul-de ecclesiastical division 
found itself unexpectedly conYllÍsed by the refusal which the 
Bishop took upon hhnself to nUtke, to countersigning the ap- 
plication fì
oln two churches for that aid towards lnaintaining 
curates .which the" Society for the En1ployu1el1t of Additional 
Curates in Populous Places" renders. lIe adopted this cour.sc 
avowedly on account of his disapproval of the obser\ances 
and discipline of those churches-the first principle of the 
Society (whose executive by its constitution cOlnprises all 
the English bishops) being that it eschewed party, and that 
the whole soul of its proceedings-application, counter-signa- 
ture, grant-everything, in short, ,vas purely statistical; that 
is, in any place its 1l1unificence only required that the existing 
staff of clergy should approve thelllselves as doing" all that 
they reasonably could, and having done so, should be mani- 
festly not numerous or strong enough for the work. But the 
Bishop of l\lanchester does not vie,v things as other lnen do. 
There ,,"'ere hyo curates in his diocese, whose licences he ,vas 
bound, if he could pro-ve then1 untrue to the Qhurch of Eng- 
land, to revoke-and ,vhose applications for assistance froln 
the" Additional Curates' Society," if he could not prove that, 
he ,vas bound to countersign. He ,yould do neither. lIe 
continued their licencee, and he strove to starve then1 out by 
not backing their applications. This l11agnanÜnous policy 
was proclaÜned at a public lneeting, in a speech such as fe\v 
but the Bishop of l\Ianchester can lnake; and, as ,vas not 
at all curious, it set the Additional Curates' Society in a fer- 
l11ent. Exciting lneetings of its governing cOllnnittee (the 
only public Ineet.ings which its constitution allo-ws) ,,-ere held, 
and at last a resolution was framed, laying dO',""!1 in the most 
explicit terms that the countersignature of a diocesan was 
8Ünply to the truth of the statistics therein contained. Every- 
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body thought the lna.tter settleù. But ,vhnt ,vas, to use tt 
COllllllon phrase, as clear as the sun at noonday to everybody 
else, "
as a luystery to the Bishop of l\lüllchester; he could 
see nothing in this resolution ,yhich cOlllpelled hÍ1n to coun- 
tersign the applications, the refusal of ,vhich gave rise to 
that extraordinary step of tho society-and so tho curates 
continued starving, and the Bishop had a short triuluph. But 
things could not last so-the society found itself breaking up; 
and its quietcst lllelnbers ,vere convinced that SOlllething 11lu
t 
be done. All at once the ,yind veered, and it tran8pired that, 
if the society ,vould, in place of ,vhat it had already said, use 
certain other ,vords absolutely tallhunount to its former reso- 
lution, the Bishop of 1\Ianchester's understanding ,vould Le 
opened, the society ,,'ould be saved, and the curates ,vould 
receive their allo,vallce. The cOlunlÎttee of the society very 
,visely, all things considered, took their part in this-tragedy 
it ,yas not, for it ended "
ell-farce I ,vill not call it, out of 
respect to the pCl'fOrlllers-but IllUllnI1ery I IIlny teTIll it; and 
the breeze ble,v over. 
A short lull it \YfiS, "Then the exploit ,vhich is the nlorc 
inllllediate subject of this letter occurred. To the north of 
l\lùllchester lies a suburb caned Broughton, beyond ,vhich is 
Sl'dgeley lIn11, tho tClllporary residence of tho Bishop. In 
Broughton a church ,vas built S0111e fe,v years back, to ,vhich 

Ir. liayne, late incUluhcllt, added, at his O'Y11 risk, a chancel 
of IUUlllsolllO nrehitectuyc, and richly fitted. Tbis gontlelllnn 
died not long since at an early age. For S01ne tÌ1ne the 
Bishop, unable to procure fi, pe\v in his parish church, rcnted ilf 
one at Broughton, ,,
hcro he regularly attended on BUllday 
aftcrnoons. 1\lore than this, he has celebrated IIoly COln- 
Innnion in the church, and he has confirmed thel'e. No ob- 
jection ,vas heard frolll the diocesan, and no cOlllplaillt ,vas 
lod
ed ,vith hÜn. At last Lord John Russell's Letter to the 
Bishop of Durhaln ,vas published, and the public justice of 
the diocese of 1rIanchester requir"ed a victinl. 'Vlult victhn 
so convenient could be found as Broughton chancel-for the 
Bishop ,vas necessarily tolerably fanliliar ,vith its fittings, and 
its founder ,vas dead. Accordingly, one afternoon, a visit 
,vas unexpectedly paid to the church, and its results ,vere 
pnraded to the ,vorld in a reply to an nddress fro111 the clergy 
of Blackburne upon the "l)apal Aggression," in ,vhich the 
Bishop of 
lanchester adroitly runs into a self-laudation of 


· The fact of hilS lordshi!)'s Tl'1lt-iu!J a pew is, as will be seen further 
un, ùi81,roved. 
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fin ugog'l'ession at Broughton, at least as insolent, and at least 
as insidious, as that of the ni
hop of ROlue. I ,,
iIl cut 
up the passag"e into clauses, illustrating it as I go on, partly 
lJY relnarks of IllY o\vn, and partly by extracts ii'Olll a reply 
i;5;5ueù by 1\lcssrs. Atkinson and Dodgshon, the gentlelllcn who 
"
cre 1\11'. Bayne's churclnvardenf:, and froll1 an article in the 
)JIanc/wster Gua1'dian,. the leading liberal organ of that city. 
í í X or ,vas the prospect less hopeful to her emissaries," 
'i.e., those of RaIne, ., if, going, as 1 lllyself did a short time 
since, into a district church built in this diocese a fe\y years 
ago, they fouIhl, as I did" (no one \yill say that these 'words 
fire precisely those 1110St conducive to Iuake it apparent that 
the chlu'ch in question 'Vtl.S one in ,yhich the Bishop rented a 
pe,v, and ,,,here he had hiInself officiated), " the three sedilia on 
the south side of the church, for priest, deacon, and subdeacon, 
,yhereas our Rubric places the lninister on the north." It is 
allllO
t neeùless to relnark: 1. That our Rubric no\vhere says 
anything of-where the Ininister is to sit \yhen not at the Lord's 
table. 2. That these sedilia so l)laced are a portion of our 
chancels "as in thues past." 3. That ,ye read in Queen 
Eliznbcth's tÍ1ne of celebrant, epistoler, and gospeler-the 
fhllctionaries ,vho, in the rcforlued Church of England, occupy 
the scdilia; find 4. rI'hat ,,,hen there is a plurality of H l\li- 
nisters," the excess must be placed sOlnewhere during the 
serlllon delivered by one of their body; and therefore, there 
being no Rubric to justify the old-fashioned altar-chairs 
flanking the altar, the unfortunate Ininister or 1ninisters in 
question must, according to the Bishop of 
Ianchester, stand 
at the north end of the table during the entire course of any 
sermon, however long; and I may add, ð. That such sedilia 
are found in a church lately built at the entire cost of the 
Bishop of London. Weare then told of ,. the piscina, to 
.wash the n1Ïnister's hands ,vhile saying the 'layabo' of the 
RonlÍsh seITice." The church\Y:1rdens very sUl11marily dealt 
\vith this accusation, by the stateillent that the said piscina 
,vas only introduced as an architectural ornament, which 
"never has been, nor ,vas it pver intended to be, used for 
the purpose 11lentioned by the Bishop." 
The .11Iancltestc')' Guardian acutely asks :- 
'
Did he wash his hands, and did he say the lavabo of the Romish 
servlceî If not, the spirit of truth, and we think the spirit of 'Protestant 
Christianity' also, would have required the bishop to say so." 
Again, he speaks of "One shelf for the cruets of 'wine 


· Real1y, as it seemed, the JIallchestcr Spectator. 
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and ,yater for the priest alone in the Eucharist"-a gratuitous 
nssn1l111tion of Dr. Lee's I-and "'rhe altar tOIllb, ready as a 
sepulchre for the crucifix at Easter." 
I reply in the .words of the ]'Ianc/tester Guardian :- 
"l\Iark t.he word ready." ""'as the crucifix ever placed there at 
Ea
ter, or at any time; and was it ever used in the church.? Did not the 
bi
hop know that the tomb was built to receive the remains of the late 
1\fr. Clowes, and did he not know that those remains were, and fire, in 
that tomb? Did he ever hear-had he ever reason to believe-did he, in 
fact, ever believe that the tomb was for any other purpose ?" 


The churclnvardens further explain- 
"This is a cfinopied tomb on the north side of the chancel, in which is 
interred the late Rev. John Clowe
, who was a principal benefactor to the 
chancel as we1l as the church. This tomb was erected by the pre
ent 
Colonel Clowe
, of Broug-hton Hall (the brother of the deceased), frOIil 
the designs of 1\11'. \\Trig-ht, an architect at N otting-ham. On a very COI1- 

picuous part of the tOlnb is a brass, with the foIJowing- inscription :-" 
(I omit this for brevity.) "\V e may remark, thnt when the architect WHS 
Inade acquainted wit.h the view which the bishop took of this tomb, he 
wrote to express his amfizement that anyone could fall into so extrfiordi- 
nary a mistake." 


'Yith respect to the next fenture discovered by the Bishop's 
playful inutgination, "The ahnorie for such as conle to pray 
for the souls of the departeJ," I give the churclnvardens' 
interpretation, ,vithout any COlnlnent of Iny O'V11 :- 
" This is nothing' but a sma1l nent ofik a1ms-box fixed r.ear the vestry 
door, for the purpose of receiving the accustomed offerings made at the 
churching' of women. \Ye need scarce1y observe tbat this was the only 
purpose for w hicb it was put up." . . . . . . 


\\T e read further: "The 'Tirgin lVIary-, cro,vned, in the 
stained glass aboyC', the date of the erection of the church 
ingeniously disposed in a .large 
f. (for its first period 1,000). 
the Virgin
s sacred oInblen1, ,vith A. and O. and LIl.S., alnicl 
the elnblenls of Christ's passion (the cross, nails, scourge, 
dice, coat), all copicd duly fro111 Ronlish artists, on the paye- 
l11ent beneath." 
The Dishop does not record a fact w'hich I haye heard 
upon yery good authority, that he exprcs:3ed a reverend wish 
that the boys Inight thro,v stones through the figure in ques- 
tion. But the ge1l1 of the ,yhole accusation is the 
I. Is the 
thing credible? Bishop Lee, a Iuan of no mean intellectual 
calibre, a University scholar of Cambridge. a fello,v of Trinity 
College. a distinguished schoohnaster at Rugby and at Bir- 
IHing-haln, ,vhen visiting Broughton Church and reading this 
inscription-neither of thenl for the first tiIne-seenls fit once 
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to lose all his learnIng, all his acuteness, all scnse of tIltJ 
ridiculous, at the sight of the first letter of the only collection 
of letters ,vhich can possibly be used to designate 1846-01', 
as I said, any year that eyer has occurred, or ever Ci.ln occur 
to the enù of tÍlne, since A.D. 999. Risum teneatis all
ici ? 
A_ncl, to conSUlnn1ate the absurdity of the 'whole affair, he 
concludes that the builders of Broughton chancel-those 
daring individuals ,,
ho built a piscina to say the lavabo at, 
and an ahnorie to receive the offerings for the souls of the 
departed-betook thelnselves to the expedient of concealing 
the first letter of the "
ord 11aria (a 'word ,vhich it is, I trust, 
not blasphen10us to use) as the designation of one ,yhose 
nan1e 'was l\laria, in the forlll of a date let into the pavelnent, 
and more often trod upon than read! As for the charge 
intended in the ,vords, ",vith A. and O. and 1. H. S.," I 
have hitherto striven, sir, to despise it rather than to be 
angry, but I own it is ahnost too luuch for ll1e. The canon 
of Iloly Scripture ends l,ith that lnarvel10ns prochL1l1ation in 
the Book of Revelations, "I al11 Alpha and Olllega, the 
beg'inning and the end, the first and the last." The Bishop 
of .ßIanchester sneers at this, the voice of God hhnself, and 
he sneers at the rccognised initials of the 11alne of the Son 
of God! But I refrain froll1 dilating upon ,,
hat I cannot 
talk of in the strain ,vhich I desire to preserve in these COll1- 
lllunications. 
I cannot conclude ,,
ithout a sOlne-what lengthened extract 
froB1 the defence of the churclnvarclens, especially bearing 
upon this part of the Bishop's accusation:- 
"We must, however, remark that this (along with the other things 
objected to by the Bishop) has remained exactly in its present state ever 
since his lordship came into the diocese, and that on several occasions he 
has officiated in the chance1. On Christmas day last he confirmed a 
number of young person
, and afterwards adminí
tered the Holy Com- 
munion. He has also officiated at other tin1es, and on these occasions hiH 
lordship has been Rented in a chair on the north side of the chancel (almost 
close to 1\lr. Clowes';;; tomb), while the other clergy present have invaria- 
bly made use of the sediIia. Until recently the biðhop has never made 
ßny complaint, except on one occasion last year, when he objected to the 
tile mentioned above; but this was frOth a motive which we cannot hut 
admire and respect. Rig lordship thought the sacred symbols, from t.he 
po
ition of the tile, were in danger of being tr3mpled on, but appeared to 
be satisfied with the explanation which was then given. Not the least 
allusion or objection was made to the letter 
I. 
" 'Vhen we contrast the facts of the case with the statement of the 
bishop, we are lost in amazement. That his lordship should still persist 
in his views increases (if possible) our amazement, when we know that 
the above facts have been laid before him some time since. As he has 
officiated in the church eeveral times within the last two years, without 
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luaking any cOUlplaint (with the slight exception mentioned), we fife at a 
]0::-8 to underðtand how that should be considered Popery in the latter part 
of 18030 which wa5 not 
o in the earlier part, or in 1849. l\' or are we 
bound to a
8ign any rea
on for such apparent inconsistency; we cannot, 
however, refrain from remarking that his lordship's objections (if he had 
any) never assumed a public form until after the publication of Lord John 
Russell's celebrated letter to tbe Bishop of Durham." 
All this is very sad; but the details of the Bishop's visit 
to the church are such as to thro,v his own description of it 
into the shade. I have heard various reports of this yisit- 
of violence of ,yords and violence of action-,,
hich, rather 
than run the risk of 111ÏsBtate1nent and misreprcsentation, I 
on1Ìt; but I anI satisfied that I can record as a fact, that his 
lordship, in the church, spoke of the clergY1nan ,,
ho had 
carried through the good ","ork fiS "St. Bayne;" and that at 
fir8t he ordered the altar-screen reared to 1\11'. Bayne's mel1l0ry 
to be torn dow"n, and the tile containing the 
1. to be pulled 
up. IIappily for the cause of religion, he afterw.ards spared 
hÎ1nself this exposure; Lut the scdilia anti the piscina, I hear, 
"'"ere doolncd-for the chancel, heing unfortunately unconse- 
crated, is at the Inercy of the Bishop, as a consecrated one 
,vonld not be. 
Such, sir, are a fe,v facts frolll the history of the first 
Bishop of the great city of l\lanchester-the n0l11inee of Lord 
John Russell; the result of that luagnificent gift of one 
biihop, and that prolllise-never, I fancy, nleant to be ful- 
filled-of three more, ,vhich happened to precede the general 
election of 1847. If sound Churchll1cn have, unhappily, to 
choose behvecn their diocesan, in the shape of Dr. Lee, and 
thc Book of C0l1ll1l0n Prayer, on ,vhich side is the truth 
11101'e like] y to be found? 


X I 
\. . 


THE THEORY OF EPISCOPACY.-!. 


FEn. 4, 1851. 
\VHATEVER 1nay be the turn of Inatters in the approach- 
ing session of Parlia1nent, it requires no prophet to predict 
that episcopacy, both in its English and in its R01nan aspect, 
\vill occupy nO little of the 
ttention of that body ,yllÍch ever 
lllanifests so strange an inclination to as5Ulne the attitude of 
nn ecclesiastical synod. It 1uay not, therefore, be unseason- 
able to string together a few facts relative to the theory of 
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episcopacy as held in the entire Christian Church, to serve us 
ImHlnulrks in the discussions ,,-hich JllUSt ensne on fi topic dur- 
ing which it is clear that the ordinary supply of tart invectives 
on purple liveries, sUInptuous palaces, and lordly domineer- 
ing prelates, on the one hand-and the invariable rotund flow 
of responsive platitudes about alniability, and respectability, 
and responsibility, and so forth, on the other-can no longer 
suffice to stave off the real question of the constitutional posi- 
tion of Bishops in the Universal Church. IIitherto the con- 
troversy has been all on one Elde-that of the Anglican 
episcopate; and a species of stereotyped forln of attack and 
defence has, of course, resulted. In this session, on the con- 
trary, everything ,,,hich the superficial Liberal of the Russell 
school may advance against the "Papal AggTession" ,vill be 
a vindication of the Anglican status in quo,. and every gibe 
he points against the latter ,vill strengthen the position of the 
former. Hitherto ,ve have heard the episcopate blaIned for its 
inordinate wealth-the intrusive body is notorious for its ex- 
treme poverty. Hitherto we have been threatened with the 
expulsion of Bishops fronl the 1-Iouse of Lords-the intrusive 
body will not so much as dare sho\v itself at a levee. Hitherto 
episcopacy has been taunted ,vith being only a Inachinery to 
heap patronage upon the 
linister, and to afford an easy pro- 
vision for tutors and younger sons-the intrusive body is the 
spectacle of a hierarchy so little pleasing to the 1Iinister as 
to have had, to dispassionate bystanders, the appearance of 
depriving him of all his statesInanship. 
And yet both bodies, under very different external mani- 
festations, comprise the essent'l'al conditions of the episcopacy 
as held by the Universal Church-w-I1ile, in allllost every 
detail, they wander, though in different directions, so far 
a\vay frolll it. And yet, far apart as these directions thelll- 
selves seem to be, they deviate frOIn each other o"ing to a 
COl1nnon caliSe. This common origin is the assulllption, on 
the part of the mediæval episcopate, of baronial and secular 
dignity, as distingui
hed frolll any claim to authority "Thich 
they Inight Inake or decline on the score of the divinely 
inherited prerogatives of the '\postolate of the Christian 
Church-prerogatives existing sOlnetimes under the favour, 
sonlethnes under the persecution, but ahvays, ,,-hen true to 
its e
sential idea, beyond the po\ver, of secular donlination. 
TIeing by COllyiction a IneInber of the Church of England, 
I shall aSSUl1le that her view of the constitution of the Chris- 
tian cOInnlunity is the correct one; and I shall take for 
granted that, in concluding the Apostolic Succession to be a 
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prhnary hnv of the Universal Church, she is acting in accord- 
ance \vith the Christianity of the earliest tinles, \vhich, with- 
out exception, held that the College of Apostles received the 
Divine COllunission to trall:5111it its ordinary 110\vers to a 
succession of lnen "Tho should, for their part, tranSI11Ït the 
StUllC, and so on for ever-\vhich Lody of men are known by 
the designation of Bishops. 
The outward aspect of this episcopacy at a time when the 
Christian Church had consolidated its ouhvard organization, 
\vas at once majestic and practical. 'rhe dioceses were very 
Illt1ny and very sUlall. The heart that sent the life-blood 
through all the arteries of every diocese was to be found at 
a building in the centre of tIle town of this diocese, in the 
Cathedral Church-that is, the church 1""here the Bishop had 
his Cathedra or Throne. IIere he d,velt, and here he cele- 
hrated the lnajestic rites of the Christian faith, with his body 
of inferior clergy round him-both morally, in their joint 
administration of the diocese, and actually, in their stated 
seats in the sacred edifice. When the throne fell vacant, they 
elected, 8U bject to the concurrence of the entire faithful of 
the ùistrict. Their nOlninee had to 11ass the scrutiny of con- 
firn1ation by that Bishop to ,vholn a wise provision of the 
Catholic Church had allotted the dignity of Metropo1itan, 
and, if npproved, he received the consecration \vhich rea]Jy 
gave hiIn his dignity. Once consecrated, he found hin1self 
the chû:5en chief and president of a body of clergy whose 
choice and ruler he ,vas, as they were his fello,v-counsel1ors. 
Froln these bi
hops, by a lineal pedigree of which every 
link can be proved, de8ccnd both Archbishop Stunner and 
Archbishop \V iselnau, Bishop Lonsdale and Bishop Ullathorlle ; 
und yet the respective", ays in ,vhich the two hierarchies have 
been a ppointeù cannot be more different than each differs 
froBl the prÜnitive type. 
The first disturbing cause, speaking generally, \vhich 
influenced this state of things, ,vas one \vhich \vas in itself a 
sign and a means of developulellt-the organization of the 
parochial system, ,vhich e8tabllshed subordinate centres in 
each diocese, 1110re or less independent of the prhnary centre 
of operations afforded by the Cathedral Church, with its 
bishop and its staff of clergy. 
This developrnent of necessity called for some re-adjust- 
111ent of the forn1s of episcopal election, which Inight, "Thile 
111aintaining the position of the Cathedral Chapter (to borro\v 
a lllore lnodern phrase), at the same time secure its repre- 
senting the ne\ver clasd of parochial clergy. 
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But this re-adjusbnent never arose; for events brought 
into pronlinence circurllstances which tended to widen that 
inevitable separation \vhich on all accounts ought rather to 
haye been bridged oyer. 
It is clear that the prÜllal'Y idea, on the one hand, of the 
Cathedral, and, on the other, of the parochial system, requu'ed, 
when brought into concurrent action, that the fornler should 
1e-at all eyents when fulfilling its most hnportant function 
of electing the bishop-the representation, the standing- synod, 
so to speak, of all the parishes of the diocese, and of all the 
clergy in it. But certain of these bodies became too powerful 
for this due subordination to be properly maintained. In 
Northern Europe, to which I confine my remarks, the energy 
of the missionary exertions of the Benedictine order, to 
which common justice conlpels us to own that it owed, for the 
1110st part, its eyange1izatioll, had the effect of completely 
altering the nature of Chapters, of Bishops, and of Cathedrals. 
The monks were the missionaries-the parishes a slo\v after- 
growth. The result was, that lllonks became bishops, monas- 
tic churches ,vere constituted Cathedrals, and their religious 
corporations grew into Chapters. I aln not intending to 
blame anyone for the change, unfortunate as its results Inay 
have been; events stronger than theory produced it. The 
result ,vas, that the episcopate became, in theory, not the 
representative of the universal clergy, but of certain monastic 
bodies, or of chapters of canons, ,vith the complete lllonastic 
stamp upon thenl. These bodies acquired, little by little, 
territorial wealth and Üu portance; so did the Bishops; thence 
caIne Prince Bishops, and thence mitred Abbots. A SOIne- 
\vhat sinlilar course of events developed the 'western Patriar- 
chate into the cOlnplex idea of temporal and spiritual sove- 
reignty comprised in the term Papacy. And here we find 
ourselves in the midst of the l\liddle Age. 
The close Chapters, as succeeding to the diocesan clergy, 
still claimed the election of the Bishops. But these Chapters 
,vere, if truth be spoken, exclusive corporations, \vithout 
sufficient prestige to maintain them. For instance, in London 
the Chapter of St. Paul's elected their Bishop, and the equally 
important Chapter of Westminster had no more voice in the 
choice than the watermen on the Thalues-while the parochial 
clergy were absolutely unthought of. In making this state- 
lnent I do not forget the shade of a representation of the 
diocese, comprised in the prebends. I merely allude to them 
to sho'w that I have not forgotten them, feeling that they do not 
really tell against my argument. The natural result followed. 
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Strong as these Chapters ,vere, they ,yanted the plenitude of 
moral ,vcight; and stronger powers stepped in to supersede 
thClll in their right of choosing lnen who "Tere to be at once 
the depositaries of the highest spiritual prerogatives, and the 
possessors of the amplest worldly power-chief pastors of 
souls, and ,vholesale lords of Inanors. These powers were 
the I{ing and the Pope-the feudal suzerain, and the western 
patriarch whonl events had 80 nggrandised. Thencefor,vard 
the ecclesiastical history of the l\liddle Ages present a melan- 
choly record of kings, popes, and chapters contending for the 
nomination of that bishop ,vholn the lnst-nanled cOlnpetitor 
had ahvays to go through the forlll of electing. Sometimes 
one prevailed, sometÎ1nes another; the great mass of the 
parochial clergy, in the meanwhile, looking on in uninterested 
apathy. This eyil developed further ones; thus the bishop 
no longer even represented the chapter, but, assuming baro- 
nial state, he often fixed his residence in some castle or Inanor- 
house far a,vay froln his cathedral church, which thence- 
for,vard differed in nothing but name frOlTI any other abbey. 
This corruption, odd to say, has been consolidated and aggra- 
vated by some of our recent so-caned ecclesiastical retorl11S 
in England. At length callle the reign of tIle "Ilead of the 
Church," Ilenry .VII!., who Inade good his aSSlUllption of 
that title by stifling at one blow Pope and Chapter, and 
constituting the Crown effectual nOlllinator of Bishops. I do 
not pretend to trace the course of events on the Continent; it 
is sufficient to say that for the 1110st part the old contest 
between Pope and I\.ing has ever since continued there. But 
still various circunlstances tended to preserve for the Church 
of England SOll1e free voice. In the first place Inust be nailled 
the Conyoration. This, however, was silenced at the beg'in- 
ning of the last century, because it had the audacity to think 
of calling to account Bishop Hoadley, a Ulan of confessedly 
unsound, if not Socinian, opinions. In the second ,vas the 
proce
s of confirlllation by the l\letropolitan, which had, S0111e 
tinle after the Hoadley affair, sufficient terror to induce the 
1Iinister of the day to give to Dr. Rundell, a heterodox fayo- 
rite of the then influential party, a bishopric in Ireland (where 
all forln of canonical election has perished) in lieu of Glouces- 
ter, for which he had been desig'lled. This process has, ,vithin 
the last three years, in the" Halnpden case," been practically 
rendered a nullity, O,villg to the "Tant of moral courage of that 
upright luan, but unlearned theologian, the late Lord Chief 
Justice, on the confessed ground of that 11108t fallacious notion of 
keeping peace by Ineans of the cOlllpron1Ïse of strict l)rinciple. 
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Concurrently with these changes, the episcopal nOluÌlla- 
tions ha,ye hecolne, I1101'e and lllore, ]nerely 
Iini5terial 
appoinhnents, in the absolute gift of the Premier, instead 
of being, a
 up to a sOlnewhat late date they were, beyond 
the autocratic non1Ìnation úf the el
ted of the 111ajority of 
the lIou5e of COllllnons-that IIouse of COllullons being' 
no,v constituted, religiously speaking, as I leave 
Ir" 
Cobden to describe in 1110re forcible language than I can 
COll1Il1and. 
F()rlller letters of uline have pointed out the ineyitablc 
consequences of this :5e168h system-one of the 1110St palpable 
of which is the distance which cannot lJllt exi
t, unùcr any 
but extraordinary circun
stanccs, between the clergy and hint 
to ,vho1l1 they ought to look as their father. I do not for 
ûne in
tant suppose that the prin1Ïtive systeul could he abso- 
lutely restored. 
uch a notion is purely chÎlllerical. The 
foru1s ûf 1110dern ci,ilization, the sy-steIn of modern govern- 
I.nents, the growth of the parochial system, all render it 
hllpossible. But there are still elelnents of truth in that 
systeln which lnight he incorporated into our actual one 
,vithout dislocating it-eleUlents Vdlich cannot be brought 
into shape until the Church of England reeovers her po,vers 
of synodical action; but which, when shaped, will, I feel COll- 
\?inced, c{)lnbine in fi systelll far lnore conducive to the true 
dignity of the Crown, the true Uberty of the subject, Dissen- 
ter as weU as Churclunan, and the true well-being of the 
Church, than the present COHlplication of cUlnbrous and 
barren privilege, concurring ,,
ith an actual paralysis of 
power for real anJ effective action in the one especial yocation 
of the Christian Church-the salyation ()f souls. 
After the eyil of the nOlllÎnation of bishops without any 
reference to their flocks had thus prevailed for ages, those 
disestablished offshoots of the Church of England whi
h are 
to be found in Scotland and in the United States of America, 
,vere driven by the necessities of their case into the opposite 
extren1e; and they adopted-the one, the principle of election 
by the entire clergy of the dioeesp, to the fullest extent-and 
the other, the election by all the clergy, together with repre- 
sentatives of the laity. But, as was natura], one extreme 
being Ryoided, the other was eIubraced, and, by an unhappy 
c0111pensation of eyils, these bishops found thelnsehTes desti- 
tute of any chapter or any cathedral; they ,vere bishops in 
office, but in position parochial clergy-each the incUlnbent 
of a parish, and in that position as llluch hhnself subject to 
all petty parochial persecutions as any of his dependent clergy 
H 
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who Blight seek his advice unùer sÍlni1ar diflìculties. Lnll1ent- 
able instances of this abnornlal state of things ha\c, ,vi thin 
these fe\v years, given great Fcanùal. 
I have, as you see, sir, Leen stating facts, not proposing 
remedies. It is very clear thai neither the English, 8cotch, 
nor Alnerican hierarchy-to confine the question to these-is 
n0111inated as it should be. 1\lere l\iinisterial nOlnination is 
palpably a failure. Diocesan election of decelltralised pre- 
lates, with hardly any Conservative check, is liable to grent 
Inisuse. Still the Christian Church cannot go on váthuut 
bishops; and when once a bishop is consecrated to his see, 
"hile the forBl of his election becoines, and ought to becoIne, a 
Dlatter of hnportance in alllnatters of extra-canonical exer- 
cise of powers-it cannot be brought in question in tho:;o 
which are strictly canonica1. I do not for one instant con- 
template any s\veeping change in the system as its exists 

unongst us; but I do want to point out how that s)'"ste111 i8 
only the accidental und extra-statutaLle growth of l11any con- 
flicting causes, and subject., like all other nuÜters of human 
accident, to revision and reforlll-proyiding the reyision anel 
the reronl1 are undertaken by bodies legitilnately COlllpetent 
to the work. All other professions hayc been reforllled. For- 
]nerly a Lord Chancellor InigIlt be appointed, like Sir Chris- 
topher IIatton, because he danced well-no"\v the notion is 
ahnost too ludicrous to be believed. l
orlnerly the scions of 
royalty were, as fl lnatter of course, sent in cOlnmand of 
nrlnieB-no,v the notion ,,
ould be scouted, unless the indivi- 
dual prince showed capacity equal to the undertaking. At 
the present day, the opinion of lawyers creates the eligibility 
to the Chancellorship-the opinion of the arnlY points out the 
rising officer. In the Church alone, the question of capacity 
is solved by an external-it I1Hty be an ignorant-it may be 
an unfriendly arbiter. Is there COlnll10n sense in this? Does 
the connexion of Church and State depend upon the l1utÏnte- 
nance of this principle of selection in an its overgro,vn pro- 
portions? 
But the question is so al11plc, t1ult I must defer tIle appH- 
cation to present circlunstanccs of what I have said, to another 
letter. 
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THE BISHOP OP l\IANCIIESTEll'S RE.JOIXDER. 


FEn. 6, 1851. 
TilE ....lIane/tester Guard'loan of SaturJay last contains a 
leading article headed "The Bishop of J\lanchester and 
Broughton Church," in which that paper shows itself not a 
little excited by my having attributed to it an article which, 
it seeIns, really appeared in a journal of similar politics-the 
lJIanellester Spectator. The article itself, which professes to 
dCll10lish "a fe\v of the lnore iInportant" of Iny "lnisrepre- 
sentations and mistatelncnts," is, it appears, not to be con- 
founded with the usual run of such productions; for, says 
the "Triter, "'V e shall not do so Inerely upon our own know- 
ledge, but \vish it to be distinctly understood that for every 
statelnent we make in reply to the assertions of' D. C. L.,' we 
11ave the authority of the right reverend prelate hhnself." I 
own to being a little staggered by this fearful prelude. IIo\v 
to deal with a bishop I kno\v. 
'he idea I 'v ish to cherish of 
a bishop is that of his being, more than n10st n1en, a Christian, 
a gentlelnan, and a scholar. Opposition to a bishop, even 
'v hen necessary, has a tone and a manner in it called forth 
by the quality of one's opponent, and is not a thing to be 
hastily taken up. On the other hand, controversy with a 
newspaper bas its characteristics. It need not, for instance, 
be quite so deferential in its language as when one's contro- 
versy is Trith a. right reverend lord. But the novel spectacle 
of a fusion of the bishop find the leading article, with which 
this passage presents 111e, is sOlnewhat perplexing. It is so 
hard to ascertain ,vhether the editor is donning the mitre to 
,yeight his sarcaSln, or 'whether the father of the flock chooses 
to offer words of exhortation to the faithful through the 
columns of a leader. My best course will be, it seenlS to Ine, 
to conclude that the Bishop is the aniulatiTJg spirit of the 
"hole tirade. Before I go further, I must observe that nlY 
1nisnolner of the paper arose frolll the very shnple circunl- 
stance of my having a slip of the article before me, without 
the nalne of the paper on it, and having accordingly con- 
founded that name. I cheerfully lnake the Bishop a present 
of all the ach"'antage he may gain froll1 this confession. His 
lordship, or the paper, states that the initials D. Co L. "are 
said to conceal a certain Puseyite or peryert lawyer." It is 
not very clear whether the 01" is Ineant to be partitive or not; 
but, in any case, the charge of IllY being a "pervert" is a 
II 2 
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sÍ1npIe invention. I shall not pause to point out the seIf- 
evident fact that this charge is one of deliberate al1cllnanifold 
falsehood against a writer whose key-note is the Church of 
England; or to moralise on the tone of the last sentence of the 
article as to where" truth is 1110St certainly not to be fOUlld.'Y 
r.l'he Epi:scopal leading article characterise
 the success 
,vith ". hich I attenlpt to lnake out a case against the right 
reverend lord aLout the Additional Curates' Society as 
" slTIall." Since, hOlvever, it is satisfied with its own asser- 
tion, I 
un contented to leave lny facts to thenlselyes-being, 
however, perfectly ready, if it will be the slightest plca
urc 
to his lordship, to give the fullest l1arratiye of the whole 
affair, dl'Rwn froll1 the paulphlet ,,
hich he printed at the enù 
of 1849, containing the entire corrc
pondence. 
'Vith a generous forbearance, however, his lordship, or 
the editor, pron1Î
es only to expose and contradict at present 
a fe,v of the "more Ï111portant ulisrepresentations and Ini
- 
stateulents" of Iny letter. I shall have, in the COUl'se of this 
letter, to point out 'iC/lOt facts of n1Ïne are not expo
ed ana 
contradicted, which lllust, therefore
 either be true, or Le, in 
the eyes of a Ohristian Bishop, l.lUilnportanL 
The first exposure which I have incurred, is that of the 
libellous stateluent, that the Bi
hop rented a pe,v in Brough- 
ton Church, not being able to procure one in his pari;,h 
church. 11e1'e I find I aln grossly in error; for, by" the 
authority of the right reverenù prelate hiInself," the JIan- 
cllester Guardian tells us, "that the Bishop neyer rented 3 
pe\v in Broughton Ohurch, but has always had 011e in Prest- 
,vich Ohurch, 1110re than t\yO 111ÏleB distant." 
I acknowledge Iny lnistake: and I beg to assnre his lord- 
ship that I \vill not any more conclude that he had the excuse 
,vhich I have hitherto lunde for hiIn y for having gone on so 
long as he had done, ,vinking at ,,,hat he no,v considers so 
H hopeful for Bonle," in a churrh \vhcre he has worshipped, 
and where he has officiated by preference. 
Iy supposition 
.was y that finding that he could not so conveniently get a seat 
anywhere else, he took np ,vith Broughton, and, chal'itaLly, 
also ,yith ,yhat he found there. The fact turns out to be, that 
his selection of that church was as gratuitous as is Lord 
Ashley's penchant for worshipping in the Chapel Royal. 

ly next delinquency is thus sUln1l1ed up by "authority":- 


""r e are authorised to state that so far from Lord J ohn Rus
ell's letter 
having anything to do with the Bishop of 1\1 nnchester's notice of the 
arrangements in the chancel Ðf Broughton Church, the Bi:-hop did no' 
notice them, Of visit tbe chancel,. until f'lJecialIy requestfd to do 80 br the 
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mini
ter, the church\v
)fdens, and the trustees of the cllurcb, for the pur- 
pose of arranging the spats within the chancel. He then went, not 
'unexpectedly,' a8 D. C. L. assert8, but at a time agreed upon with these 
parties, who met his lordship there by appointment." 
IIis lordship, it seelllS, was called on to settle the seats in 
the chancel, and then, for the first thne, he noticed the 
arrangen1ents there-l\lr. Clowes's tomb, I conclude, and the 
1\1., and the sedilia, the "almorie," and the piscina. No 
doubt his lord
hip's devotion is so great that, often M he may 
have officiated there, he nev-er did notice theIne But how 
does the Bishop dispose of the following statement of 1\le88r8. 
AtkiuBon and Dodgshon, 1"hich I must repeat :- 
" He has al80 officiated at other times, and on these occasiona his lord... 
ship has been seated in a chair on the north side of tbe chancel (almost 
close to 
Ir. Clowes'
 tomb), while the other clerg'y present have invaria... 
hly made use of the seùilia. Until recently the Bishop has never made 
any complaint, except on one occasion Jast year, when he objected to the 
tile mentioned above; but this was from a motive which we cannot but 
admire and respect.. His lordship thought the sacred s'ymbol
, from the 
position of the tile, were in danger of being trampled on, but appeared to 
be satisfied with the explanation which was then given. 
ot the least 
allusion or objecti{)n was made to the letter 
I. 
" "
hen we contrast the facts of the case wit.h the statement of tbe 
Bishop, we are lost in amazement. That his lordship should still persist 
in his views increases (if pO
5ible) our amozement, when we know that 
the above facts have been laid before him some time since." 


Solcitur alnòulando, as they say in the schools. He simply 
ignores it; so does his Illouthpiece; for on this part of the 
question ,YO enjoy the great advantage of reading the case 
both in the words of Bishop Lee hhnself and of the chosen 
depositary of his opinions. 
His lordship, in the first person,. thus answers the letter 
of the churchwardens 1vhich I have quoted :- 


· The re
ult of these letters of mine has been to compel the publication 
in total of tLi:i letter, which Mes5r
. Atkinson and Dodgshon had hitherto; 
"out of re
pect," as they word it, for his lordship's" high and holy ott1ce," 
kept privatt', although his lordship hm1 for hi:-l part g'iven a copy of it to the 
Archdp<lcou to show to the clerg'y. l
l'epared aa oue mig'bt be for much 
from thp extracts-the entire composition, taken as a whole, i
 astonishing'. 
I will not attempt-fot. 110 worù8 of mine can g'ive the failltest idea of the 
whole letter-to dppiet the tone of sneel' runniug' through the address of a 
chief pastor to the members of his flock. One })Ort.ion I must, however, quote. 
In the second parngmph the Bi
hop observes that-"Tbe chivalrou5 !'elf... 
devotion with which you rush to t.he defence of your late incumbent, who 
was not even by implication alluded to in my reply to the Blackburn 
clergy, is admirable; it is only to be surpassed by the modesty, tempered 
no doubt with pn1l1ence, which led JOu, 'of 
'ourselves,' to' say nothing.'" 
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" 'Vith respect to the decorations of the chancel of St. J ohn'
, nrou,,'h- 
ton, it might be E:uffieient to state they are exactly described in Pug-in's 
, Ecclesiastical Architecture,' now before me, in hi8 directio118 for builùiu(r 
Homan Catholic Churches, and many of them, among the rest thp 
I. fo
 
the Vi.rgill's emblem, almo
t exactly figured in his' Glossary.' The altar 
tomb IS expressly describeù, as mentioned hy me, as is also the almorie. 
I. have verified every statement made by me. You state I have several 
tImes officiated in the chancel, and even administered the Sacrament 
there. This is true; and, as I came to wor8hip, not to act as spy, you 
, cannot refrain from remarking, that my objections, if I had any, never 
assumed a public form until after the publication of Lord John Russell's 
letter to the nishop of Durham.' I thank you for the insinuation 
attempted to be conveyed. You know, however, that I did not examine 
into, or notice these things, until requested officially to inspect the 
chancel by your incumbent and churchwardens, with a view to allotting 
the seats within it." 


In the third person, the Bishop of 
lanchester replies 
,vith the following statelnent :- 


"This writer artfully g-losses over the fact of the crowned figure of 
the Virgin in the stained gla
s window. '" e may add, on this point, that 
the Homan Catholic artist, 
fr. Ifardman, of Birmingham, who was em- 
ployed to put up the window, on being applied to lately to remove the 
crown from the head of the Yirgin l\Iary, dec1ined to be employed, on the 
g}'ound of his religious scruples. The altar-tomb, with the holIow in it 
for the crucifix, from Good Friday to Easter, is expressly described by 
Pugin in his 'Ecclesiastical Architecture;' and with his directions for 
building Roman Catholic Churches the whole of the chancel of Broughton 
Church exactly corre
ponds. That hollow in the altar-tomb was used tiII 
very lately as the credence table for holding the elements prior to conse- 
cration. 'Vith re
pect to the decorated tiles, the '1\1.' complained of is 
almost exactly copied from one in Pugin's 'Glossary.' 'Ve may add, 
that when the Dishop visited the church to officiate, a chair was always 
provided for his lordship, and from the p08ition in which he sat, one 
l)ortion of the objectionable tiles waR out of sight, and a portion was 
covered by matting. 'Ye are authorised to state that the piscina and 
shelf have already been removed, other n1terations undertaken, and that 
dpsigns for new tiles have been submitted to the Bishop for approval. 'Ve 
nwy add that, since the visit referreù to, the llishop has discovered that 
the comlnunion table in Broughton Church is of stone, concealed by a 
crimson covering, and with wooùen feet, BO as to give the impression of 
the whole being of wood, and that tha.t stone was put up the very year 



Ic
Hs. Atkinson and DodgsllOu, in their explanatory statement inserted 
in the JIa1lcltcstc'r Courier, observe-" '" e therefore proceed with the seconù 
paragTaph, in which the Bishop states that our 'late incumbent was not 
even by im plication alluùed to' in his reply to the Black burn clerg'y. 
The Bishop's visitation to the Broughton Chancel occurred on the 13th of 
Nov., and his reply to the address of the Blackburn clergy was dated 
Dec. 5th. After what has transpired we leave others to judge whether 
we had not reason for concluding tbat the Bishop referred to the late 1\lr. 
Bflyne on the above occasion." 
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after the judg-ment of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust was g'iven in the C3Re 
It'aulknel' v. Lichfielù, in which stone altars were expre8sly condemned." 


I t is needless to ten you that the question is not whether 
l)ugin's "Ecclesiastical Architecture" exactly describes this 
or that fitting in Broughton Church, but ,vhether this or that 
fitting is consistent with the ,vorship of the Church of England. 
The Bishop of :àlanchester's criterion would banish pulpits and 
fonts, steeples and bells. But his lordship COUles to particulars, 
and COlll1llUnicates the startling fact that, anlong the decora- 
tions of the chancel at Broughton, "exactly described" in 
Pug-in's "Ecclesiastial Architecture" (published SOlne years 
before it \yas built), is " the 
l for the Virgin's elnbleIn, ahnost 
exactly figured in his Glossary." These are, doubtless, 
graye accusations and suspicious circulllstances :-an emblem 
-and that elnblelll, too, found in a "Glossary"-and an 
exact description of Broughton chancel by that Papist whose 
help our gracious Queen has allo,yed in decorating that House 
of Lords in which the Bishop of 
Ianchester says he sits, not 
to defend the Church, but to advise her 
Iajesty-alld, to 
winJ up all, "the 
i." I can conceive his lordship addressing 
l\Iessrs. Atkinson and Dodgshon in the \'tords of an ell1Ïnent 
refol'lner of other days-" It ,,
ill be proved to thy face, that 
thou hast Inen about thee that usually talk of a noun and a 
yerb, and such aboll1Ínable ,yords as no Christian eyer can 
endure to hear." 
For the benefit of those who lnay never have dived into 
the dangerous depths of the Glossary, I Inay observe that it 
contains designs for every conceivable \ray of ,vriting letters 
in Gothic character-Ulllong them (his lordship is welcome to 
this adnÚssion) of 
I, as the first letter of DIaria. But 
I, 
,,-hen it stands for .11Iar'ia, is sÜnply 1\1, neither lTIOre nor less 
80 than "V hen it stanùs for lJIancltcster. It so happened tha.t 
the 1\1 in question, at Bronghton, signified neither Jlaria nor 
J1Ianchestcr, but 'inillc, the Latin for] ,000. The date of the 
chancel had to be given, and good taste dictated that it should 
be included in ono tile. Accordingly, by that COlnn10nest of 
devices, a lllonogr
nn. the !I-<.t letter, in its Gothic shape, 
elllÍnelltly adapteù to fill a sqnare-wàs lluHle to include the 
other lettors w hieh uutde np the ùate 184(;; and, to give a 
secOllll (l'lotation fi'Olll the S
tllle prototype of the" an thority" 
of the Jlallrhestcr G'uardiau, his lOl'dship exclaÍ111ed, "Awuy 
with liiIn, away with hinl; he speaks Latiu." It is a shnple 
1l1ùttf.;r of course, that if hi
 IOl'tlsltip :3houlcl eyer haPl),
n to 
wi:3h to COU1U1Clllorntc his initials in G.othic cllaractel'
, finy 
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npproxiulâtion to any 1\1 eyer figured by Pugin win be 
strictly prohibited. I refhlin fron1 giying his lordship nn- 
cnsincss by the rCll1ark, that whencycr he prints his nalne, he 
tlsc::; tlInt forln of 1\1 ,vhich stands for l\Iaria in every church 
,,'hich has been built in Italy for the last three centuries; and 
,yhencyer he signs his lltnne, he uses that 1\1 with which 
Cardinal 'Yiseinan ,,"ould haye inscribed the first letter of 
l\laria. I leaye the J1Iancllf'ster Guardian and the church- 
,vnrdens to settle the trifling discrepancy of the tiles being 
hidden, and of his lordship having looked at theln and pro- 
nounced an opinion about theine iff 
I COlne 1l0'V to the" altar-tolnb" and the" ahnorie." The 
altar-tomb is, it seems, "exactly describcd" by Pugin, "as 
Incntioned" by the Bishop. First, I lnust congratulate the 
}1relate on his felicitous choice of the ,vord "'Jnentioned." 
Had he described the tOlnb in question, und not rnentioned 
it, he 111USt have described a tOll1 b not intended to hold the 
crucifix at Easter, but the relnains of Mr. Clowes at all times 
and seasons. I will help his lordship to make out his case. 
1 conclude that what he intended, but failed, to express ,vas, 
that the tomb of 1\11'. Clo\ves was silnilar to that tomb 
" exactly described" by Pug-in as intended to hold the crucifix 
at Easter. Pngin's ,yorks happen to be accessiLle to others 
besides the "authority" of the ..L1Ianchester Guardian, and I 
have referred to those exact descriptions ,vhich the right 
reverend journalist has so diligently" verified." 'ViII it be 
readily credited, that Pngin neither "exactly" nor vaguely 
describes any tOlnb ,vith a hollo\v in it for the crucifix froln 
Good Friday to Easter-and for a very good reason, that 
there never .was any such tOlnb to describe. lIe describes 
exactly enoug'h a tOlnb which ,vas used in the ante-Refornla- 
tional Church to deposit the consecrated host in fro In Good 
Friday to Easter; but it is not for a 11l01nent to be conceived 
that the ne\vspaper which has bern so severe upon H1e for 
Inistaking the J.1Ianclleste'J' A.ÿJectator for the lJIanchester Guar- 
dfl'an will fail to direct its just invective upon a Bishop \vho, 
having referred to ll0l11an Catholic writings to build upon 
then1 a charge of disloyalty against a deceased clergyman, 
turns out, after all, to have looked with such carelessness at 
those passages about \vhich he S'O confidently blusters as to 


· 
Ies
n
. )Iinton and Co., the manufacturers of this tile, have written 
to say that they were not a ware that this pattern of 1\1 occurred in Pug-in)8 
Glossary. It fieem8 they took it straight from an old example in our 
ancient ecclesiastical stI'uctures-and 80 must l\11". Pugin have done. 
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]nake so great an error. The truth is, that the Bishop of 
1\Ianchester Blust, if he has ever really looked into books of 
ecclesiastical antiquities, know that it ,vas an ancient CustOIIl 
to bury the founder or chief benefactor of any church in the 
side wall of the chancel, as a lnark of respect to his lnemory. 
Such a benefactor was l\Ir. Clowes; and accordingly this 
1110st innocent CustOlll was resorted to in his honour, as a 
}1referable plan to blocking up SOlne window of the church 
,vith a lnarble hoarding, bearing an urn, a naked cupid, a 
half-naked genius, bulls' heads, ,vreaths, and other elnblems 
of the InUllllneries of superstition of the Pagan (not Papal- 
this is a palliative) ROlnans. I repeat it, the Bishop 111USt 
have known this; but it ùiù not snit his purpose to o,vn it, 
and the fact was accordingly suppressed. If he does not 
belieye Ine, I adyise hinl to go to Canterbury Oathedral, 
where he 'will see a lTIOnUB1ent (a cenotaph, too) lately 
put up to the venerated Archbishop IIowley, in a similar 
position. 
I cannot quit this topic without an observation in passing 
on the logic of the Guardian (whether logic, as well as facts, 
COlne froln " authority," I leave to those skilled in parallelism 
of style to investigate). That tOlnb, the paper inforlllS us, 
,vas till lately used as the credence table for holding the ele- 
ments previous to consecration. I suppose these must be put 
sOluewherc till the till1e when the llubric orders thelTI to be 
put upon the Lord's table; and it is not absurd to conclude 
that any raised space would be more convenient than the floor 
of the church. But to let this pass-the tOIllb was used till 
lately as the credence table, and therefore the paper, and its 
authority, would leave us to conclude it was elllployed to 
hold the crucifix frolll Good Friùay till Easter. 
'Ye have no,v arrived at the lnysterious H alrnorie"- 
"for such as COU1e to pray for the souls of the departed," 
as the Bishop told the clergy of Blackburn-" exactly de.. 
scribed," as he no,v infol'Ills the churchwardens, "in Pugin's 
Ecclesiastical Architecture." Can I venture, in the face of 
the Bishop, to give Pug-in's real exact description ?-" Ad- 
joining the chancel, a sacristy, or revestry, for keeping the 
vestnlents and ornal11ents; or, in any s'lnall churclles, an 
abnery nlay be provided for thz"s purpose on the gospel side 0.1 
the cllancel, 'lvitlu:n the chancel." The truth, then, is, that this 
almery (not almorie, as the Bishop ,vrites it) has nothing to do 
,vith the souls of the departed, but is simply a cupboard or 
press for the dresses of the living, and for the vessels needed 
for service. It is in fact, that very saIne word which, in its 
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French forIll of arJJ2oÙ'c,. is so innocently used for a very 
COllU110n, and not, I believe, unorthodox article of furniture 
in every body's dressing-rooln. The truth Inust be (incredi- 
ble as such a. truth is when fathered upon an en1Ïnent scholar, 
such as one used to hear Dr. Lee called), that his lordship, 
finding that the first three letters of ahnery ,vere A L 1\1, 
jlunped to the conclusion that it Ulust have something to do 
,vith abns (\vhich any boy in the lower fornl at Birminghalll 
Inight teach hÍIn was derived from eleemosyna); and seeing 
an alnls-box, with a slit to let 1110ney through in its lid, in 
the chancel of Broughton, he decided on the nonce that this 
,,-as an alInorie-perhaps, too, he had some misty notion 
of the Ahnonry at 'VestIninster in his head-and, having 
settled that it ,vas an ahnorie, in SOl11e day-drealn conjured 
11 p a dissol ving vie\v of the souls of the departed, and read, 
\vith eyes denied to any other nlan, an "exact description" 
of this ahnorie, for such as come to pray for the souls of the 
departed, in Pugin's Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
The Guardian, or its authority, accuses me of artful1y 
glossing over the fact of the cro,vned figure of the Virgin in 
the stained glass \vindo\v. "\Yhat his theory of glossing over 
nU1Y be, I Inay have 111Y suspicions about; but as to the pre- 
sent alleged instance of it on lny part, I sÌlllply refer to your 
cohunns, ,vhere I expressly draw attention to "the figure in 
question," with the additional fact that the Bishop expressed 
Lis \vish that boys u1Ìght tllrO\V stones through it. IIo\v 
COllles it that the right re\erend "authority" glosses over 
this statement of u1Ïne ? I alll llluch obliged to him for the 
fact respecting 1\lr. IIardlnan, proving, as it does, that, so 
far f
'onl the authorities of the Church being responsible for 
the cro,vn in question, they had thelllselves endeayoured to 
persuade its artist (the saIne artist, by the way, who has 
}H'ovided the IIouse of Lords with its gorgeous gates) to 
remoye it. This he refused, with, I doubt not, the san1e 
notion that he ,vas acting conscientiously, as the Bishop felt, 
,yhrn he desired that "SOll10 ,veIl-directed pebble" 111Íght 
Inake short ,york of it. 
One 1110re topic alone reu1ains to be considered-the 
assertion - no doubt, froIn "authority" - that the Lord's 
table, being of stone \vith ,yooden legs, is illegal by Sir H. J. 
:Fust's judgu1ent in the case Faulkner v. Lichfield. Is it not 
a little surprising that the Bishop of 1J anches tel' labours 


* Armory, I have since heard, is the COllInon term for the cupboard in 
the cottages of Scotland. 
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under a positive inabi1ity to be accurate on any point of 
ecclesiastical lore \vhich he ventures to handle? By this 
jndglnent, neither stone tables \,ith wooden leg
, nor ,,;o
den 
tables with sione legs, are, as such, pronounced Illegal. "\, hat 
the jndgn1cnt does touch are Ùluno?;able Lord's tables-stone, 
as a Inaterial, being deu1urred to from the immobility of that 
ßubstallce. I give the exact \'\"ords of the juùgInent :- 


" X 0 one would suppose the term' table' to mean an artic1e formed of 
f<lab
 of 
tone, fixed or imbedded in mortar or concrete. 
Iy opinion, 
therefore, Ü:
, that, according- to the true construction of the Uubric, this is 
not a communion table within the intent and meaning of the Uubric, 
which meant a wooden table, capable of being removed, and not an 
immovable stone table." 


The Bishop, as you see, "artfully glosses" over the 
question of ,vhether this u'ooden table, \vithin the scope of the 
judglnent (for it would be no easy task to proye it not to be 
such, whateyer its top slab be Inade of), is or is not Í1n- 
D1ovable. 
I have no\v, sir, exhausted the catalogue of what the 
Bishop is pleased to consider a few of lllY "more in1portant 
n1Ïsrepresentations and 111isstatements." Anlong theIn, as 
you ,viII observe, there is not the slightest allusion to the 
points I detail, or refrain froln detailing, in the last para- 
graph but one of Jny letter-not a syllable about "the 
violence of ,yords and violence of action," which, as I say, I 
on1Ït, rather than run the risk of '''In'isstalJnent and 'lnisre- 
p1'csentation." I trust, sir, you observe the source fron1 'which 
the episcopal leading article bas drawn its phraseology-a 
proof, it ll1ight be thought, that the silence with which this 
paragraph is treated is not fronl its having been overlooked 
by the right re,erend " authority" of the journal. There is not 
the ll10st passing allusion to the charge I make, of the Bishop 
having spoken conten1ptuously of the deceased clergyman as 
81. Bayne, and in the first instance ordered the altar screen, 
\vhich had been put up as his n10nun1ent, to be thrown do,vn. 
If these things were Inisstatelnents and misrepresentations- 
if they ,vere not facts-it is not to be conceived that an Eng- 
lislnnan and a Dishop, when supplying a paper ,vith facts to 
delllo1ish Ule in a leading article, would not have offered the 
lllost indignant denial of the assertions. lIe has offered no 
denial, indignant or faint; he has absolutely slurred over 
this entire portion of my letter, and yet dares to conclude 
with rell1arks on ,ybat he cans IllY "case." 
I an1, therefore, driyen to the irresistible conclusion, that, 
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on these points, I ,vas quite correctly inforlned. I will not, 
therefore, adJ anything to ,vhat I saiJ in Iny fornler C01l11nn- 
nication upon this head. l\Iost sincerely do I trust, that, 
when his lordship read this portion of lilY letter his feelings 
\vere- 


" Pudet hæc opprobria nobis 
Et dici potui8se, et non potuisse refelli." 


XXI. 


THE LATE ]\IEETI
G OF CO
YOCATION. 


FEn. 7, 1851. 
A PORTION of one of the many colunlns of your paper of 
this morning registers another epoch in the history of the 
Church of England-the C0111111encell1ent, the course, and the 
conclusion of a session of the Ecclesiastical Legislature, at a 
conjuncture not inferior in interest to any through ,vhich she 
has ever passed since the consunlnlation of the Reformation. 
On 'Vednesday, at noon, a few gentlel11en dropped into the 
Jerusalelll Chamber, chatted a little (so I hear), read two or 
three doclllnents, and then walked out again to the many 
occupations which they lllight have chalked out for theIl1selves 
as the work of that day. And this ,vas a Session of the Con- 
yocatiol1 of the Province of Canterbury! This ,vas the 
crowning "llleeting" of the professed religious Ineetings of 
the last six lnonths-the practical ,yay in ,vhich the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in 'Veshninster, meets the" Archbishop 
of 'Vestlninster" and his threatened synod-not, indeed, that 
I would have had it Ineet for that, and leave untouched the 
practical evils of the Church of England. It is difficult not 
to take the nlatter in its purely ludicrous aspect. But ludi- 
crous as it Inay be to one ,vho can afford to be a philosophical 
bystander, it is a fact that betokens the presence of deep 
iInvard disorganization-it is a cerelnony 'which never could 
have taken place, with siInilar concurrences, ,yere there not 
a fearful accumulation of unsoundness to prop it up. It 
ren1Índs one of nothing so Inuch às of the Senate, the Consuls, 
and all those old traditionary fOrIlls ,vhich had produced a 
Fabius and a Scipio, still dragging on through the degenerate 
clays of the ROlllan Empire. 
nut in one respect the parallel is not a cOlllplete one. 
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The present attitude of Convocation has-,vhich the Roman 
Senate had not-its bright side. The latter ,vas a1]owed to 
linger on, in order to confer the seInblance of a constitutional 
title upon the successors of Augustus, \vho durst not, till 
Diocletian (so long diù repuLlican prejudice shnIner on), 
aSSUlne the literal CrO\Vll. It is a different thing 'when the 
inlperial power perlnits the shadow of the legislature of an 
'l1nperiUln 'ton 'imperio to haunt the scene of its fornler labours. 
Tlds indicates S0111e life-solne po-vver-in it. It is also true, 
paradoxical as the assertion may at first sight seelll, that the 
uselessness of the actual Convocation, as conlpared 'with the 
Senate, is 1ikewise, in its way, hopeful. The Senate, still 
aping the attitude of its bygone po\ver, was ridiculous enough 
-but it had in SOlne sort an elnployulent, and a practical 
one, too. These C1llnbrous externals enshrouded a 111Ul1ici- 
pality, which still, as a fact, attended to the police of ROlne, 
its paving', lighting, and so forth, and luade, I doubt not, a 
very respectable COlnlnon council. Conyocation has not the 
Inerest routine work of the Church to perforn1. Then why 
does it still meet at all ? Because its abolition '\Vould be too 
daring an inytlsion of the integrity of our Church for any 
111inister willingly to attelnpt it. A dexterous and unscrupu- 
]ous lllan found an opportunity to prorogue it surreptitiously, 
11pon a pretext which had shaped itself; concurrent cirCUln- 
stances, and increasing apathy on the part of those Church- 
]}1en of the last century who seemed to think that orthodoxy 
'was an apology for the 'want of any other Christian grace, 
cOlnbined to give perlnanence to this prorogation. But once 
endeavour to sweep it formally away by Act of Parliament 
-and all the grievances of the Church, all the unsatisfactori- 
ness of her position, all the encroachments of the civil power 
upon the reformational "concordat" are dragged to Hght; 
and the Ineasure could only be carried, if carried at all (which 
I will not adulit), after a contest Blore danulging to the 
victors than to the vanquished party. 
The yery pãrticulars \vhich haye transpired in your 
colu1l1ns, and those ,,,hich I have been enabled to gather fronl 
one who was present at the 11J.8eting, are facts indicative of 
the beginning of the end of this lnere illusory aSSel}1 blage of 
our Church leg'islature, the very existence of which was till 
lately a Blatter of erudition to those who kne,v it at all. 
J.\Ielancholy as is the record which you giye of the session, it 
is at least a gain that the daily papers record it at all. 
Iore- 
over, the Archbishop appeared in his "COllYOcation Robes" 
of scarlet (the only dress in 'which a Bishop can properly 
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attend); at the preceding meeting he walked there in his 
coat, 11111brella in hand. Grievous as is the fact that its pro- 
ceeùings were confincd to receiving one single petition, y('t 
that one petition ,vas a petition to a constitutional body, and 
that constitutional body formally received it. It needs no 
prophet to say that, at the next Ineeting, it will not be a soli- 
tary petition which ,vill disturb the cahn dignity of the Lorù 
Prhnate, and tax his constitutional lore. IIo,vever this may 
be, it is certain that the experience of the Queen's Adyocate, 


" Full of wise sa \VB and Jllodern instances," 


was absolutely staggered at so daring' an innovation on the 
present occasion. ]Jut it ,vas not the lnatured erudition of 
the Queen's Advocate that carried the day, and the petition 
,vas received. In the interinl the Lower House found thenl- 
selves turned into another 1'00111, as, after the Queen's Speech, 
the 110use of COllllnons finds itself dislnissed. In this roonl, 
unlike the one in ,vhich the COll1l1l0nS meet, there \vas a fire, 
and there were only hyo chairs for the whole house to sit 
upon. Accordingly, that dignified House of Legislature 
thought it better to stand around the fire than to scralllble for 
the chairs; and so, in that degagé position, various questions 
,vere raised, none of \vhich were solved. The Prolocutor (the 
co-relative in the Church of that awful reality, "
Ir. 
Speaker," in the State, and, like the Speaker, existing froln 
dissolution to dissolution), did not kno\v whether the Lower 
House was constituted or not. lIe did not kno,v whether he 
could receive the petition (which \vas presented to both 
Ifouses), and he ,vouid not carry a message to the Upper 
IIouse soliciting inforn1ation on the points which they ,vere 
themselves incolnpetent to decide. In the midst of the con- 
fusion the Lo,ver House is sUllHlloned to the Upper one. To 
their astonishlnent, they find that, \vhile they have been talk- 
ing, the Upper IIouse have been doing SaIne business. They 
procure, by an act of desperate resolve, license to act, and 
they receive the petition, the Prolocutor forlnally taking pos- 
session of one of the hvo chairs. The petition is barely re- 
ceived, when another SUlnU10ns is sent, and Convocation is 
prorogued till the 28th of August. Thus, a session of Par- 
lian1ent cOlninencing, ,vhich ,viII, not in1probably, be con- 
cerned ,vith questions deeply important to the Ohurch of 
England, the PrÏ1nate of that Church postpones her legisla- 
ture (the legislature, that is, of the ruling province), till a 
day selected of disposition jJrepense, to COinc after the terlni- 
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nation of the Parlhuncntary Session! Irow long can such 
an insult to COtnn10n scnse continue? Forlnerly, too, Convo- 
cation was advertised in the London Gazette. Now it is no 
longer so. Nay, incredible to say, the Registrar-General of 
the province of Oanterbury-the dignitary occupying in Con- 
vocation {) sÍlnilar place to the clerk of Parlianlents-did not 
know the hour at which it was to meet, and an inthnation had 
crept out that the Inelnbers of the body were not expected to 
attend. 
All this trifling is the result of t11e violence consequent 
upon the 1\linisterial encourageulent of IIoadley. But the 
attention paid to it is the result of the awakened spirit of the 
Church in our days. 'Yith a cry for eUlancipation on all 
sides, it is hupossible that the eluancipation of the Church of 
England will be a solitary exception. Lord John Russell 
will, of course, never see that the Church of England needs 
such elnancipation; but happily Lord John Russell is not 
the typical Englisllluan nor the ideal stateslnan of our tÎ111es. 
A little longer we are bound to tolerate a pageant Convoca... 
tion-a little longer, a Russell Adnlinistration; but there are 
things older and stronger than such Administrations and such 
pageants. The English people is a practical one, and so we 
nlay see the end of one thing-it is an honest people, and so 
we nU1Y see the end of another thing. 


XXII. 


LORD JOIlS RUSSELL AXD THE BISHOPS. 


FEB. 10, 18:>1. 
I HA YE heard it saiù of a. s0111ewhat eminent person, that 
]lis notion ofluediation cOllsisted in knocking both parties dawn. 
It seenlS to me that this, if any, must also have been the 
guiding principle of Lord John Russell's policy towards the 
riyal episcopates of England and of Rou1e with reference to the 
recent aggression of the latter. I do not mean to follow the 
noble lord through the intricacies of his speech of Fridny last. 
This speech had at least a major, a ll1inor, and a conclusion. 
The major prelnise laid dOTI'n that the Pope-a foreign and 
independent prince-and Cardinal ,Yiscnuln had conlmitted 
high treason against the Queen of England, (the only intel- 
ligible iuference to be drawn frolll the parallel of his supposed 
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Jacobite Lord-Lieutenant of l\liddlesex); and not only COlli- 
Initted high treason against the Queen, but, as far at least 
as the Pope went, the equally unpardonable offence of rude- 
ness to Lord John hirnself, by speaking out U'rbi et Orbi, 
before he had ,vhispered to his lordship, and by not pressing 
upon the bashful Lord 1\Iinto the perusal of that docuIne}} t, 
or even offering a translation of it-Jr::Hyn, as it ,vas, in 
crabbed Latin-which, after the dipl0111atist knew that it con- 
cerned England, he so coyly declined to look at. The 11linor 
})l'en1Ïse ,vas, that her l\lajesty's Attorney-General, 'when con- 
sulted upon the point, decided that, treasonable as was the 
deed, it could not be proved contrary to the actualla\vs; that, 
in short, Cardinal 'Yiselnan, the parallel of a JacoLite office- 
holder, ,vas all along a loyal sulJject of Queen Victoria. 'rhe 
conclusion ,vas drawn that by an ex post facto el1achnent., 
this legal treason, this rebellious deference to the existing 
constitution, is to be Inade a Inisdelneanour. I might have 
l11yown opinions about the Inoral effect upon 11len and society 
of this atrocious trifling, this tossing too and fro, according 
to the Inolnentary caprice, of the first principles of constitu- 
tional poHcy; but still the enunciation of theu1 would not 
strict1y COlne within the scope of these letters, ,vere it not 
for certain statelnents lllade in the Prelnier's speech having 
direct reference to our bench of English Bishops. 
The very first time J addressed you ,vas with reference to 
the same })arties-to Lord John and to the epiRcopate. I 
warned the latter that, in resting their cause, as against the 
Papal invasion, upon the telnporal accidents, the state trap- 
pings of their office, and not u}Jon their spiritual preroga- 
tives, they were acting a part at once iInpolitic and unworthy; 
they were refusing to take up their only strong position-the 
only one which ,vould stand thell1 in present stead, and not 
fail thenl hereafter, when the aggression upon thelll ,vas on 
the part of the Governlnent, not of ROIne, but of England- 
and they ,vere not fulfilling their ob1igations to those sons of 
the Church of England who looked to their chief pastors to 
prove by their fruits that the Bishop of RaIne's ignoring us 
as a Church ,vas a fallacy and an arrogance. But the teIllpta- 
tion ,vas too strong, and with one or two, at the 1110st three 
or four, exceptions, the bench of English Bishops have 
shown thel11selves very sensitiye to the Royal prerogative, 
and not a little callous to their own spiritual 111eans of op- 
posing the aggression, and to the duties and the charities 
,vhich it imposed upon them-and they llave llad their reward 
f'rom Lord John Russell c 
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I did not, I confess, iInagine that this re,varù ,yonld haye 
been so speedy or so c01l1plete. Nothing ,vas ,vanting to 
give it perfection except that the body of our prelates should 
have been seated on the bench opposite the self-appointed 
Vice-" Read" of the Estab1ished Church (" Eldon redivivus," 
as I have heard hiIn nalned), to have learned frOl11 hhn at 
first hand the result of their policy during the last twelve- 
lllonth. First, with a delicate irony, the noble lord quotes 
two leading 111elnbers of the bench to proy'e that ,vhat he 
proposes is just what is needed for the security and dignity 
of the English Church. 


" The present bill, therefore, in the first place, aims at preventing the 
assumption of any titles, taken not only from any dioceses now exi
ting-, 
but from any territory or any place within any part of the United King- 
dom. That provision is in conformity with a propo
al which I saw was 
made in the auswer of the Bishop of London to one of the addresses that 
was presented to him. He said he thoug'ht that. not only oug"ht we to 
prohibit the assumption of titles derived from existing 8ee
, but that we 
oug"ht to prohibit the aS5umption of titles derived from the United King- 
dom. 'Vhat I propose, therefore, agrees with tllilt sug'gf'stion of his. 
And perhaps I may mention, that t.he Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
with respect to instituting a prosecution, 'I did not expect that the 
Government would institute a prosecution; but what I do expect is, that 
some legislation should take place on this subject.' I think therefore, in 
this respect, we prevent what I consider an insu1t to the Crown of this 
country-an interference with the rights of tbe E
tabli8heù Church and 
the independence of this nation." 


Can anything be Inore satisfactory-can anything indicate 
a 1110re conciliatory, a 11lore generous disposition towards the 
Church of England? To be sure, Lord John forgot to aùJ. 
that, when the Bishop of London 11lade that suggestion, he 
aCCOll1 panied it ",ith a perfectly just observation that such 
restriction would, in all probability, he quite inoperative. 
But I can pardon the 01l1ission for the an'Ùnus of tIle passage. 
But pause a litt1e
read a few lines further on. It will be 
relnenlbered that, after the judglnent of the Judicial C01111l1it- 
tee of the Privy Council on the Gorhanl C3se, it was expected 
that our bishops \vou1d fortify the hearts of Chnrclunen by 
sonle explicit declaration on t!18 doctrine of baptisnl. This 
expectation ,vas frustrated; but, as some protest against the 
jurlglnent-as S01l1e step towards Church refornl, the Bishop 
of London, representing his brethren, brought in a bill for 
establishing a new court of appeal in ecclesiastical Iuatters 
of a 1110St harmless character. This n1easure was stifled in 
its birth by the agency of the governllleIlt. It would not 
require a yery sanguine optiInist to conclude of any other 
I 
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Ininister that the change in our ecclesiastical relations createù 
by the agg'ression ll1ight have led the chief aùyiser of the 
Crown to reconsider the opinion he then c
une to, and to 
endeavour, if he really Ineant to oppose the ROlluln Catholic 
Episcopate, to gÍ\Te the .English IIierarchy the not exorbitant 
support of showing that he trusted in their possession of 
COllllnOn honesty Hnd COIlllnon sense-particularly as his 
chief ,vish is, and has ever been, to keep their nOlninatiou 
under his o,vn tllluH b. But, with regard to Lord JolIn 
Russell, such an antidpation is very sanguine, not to 
ay 
Quixotic, optiInisln. X ot lnany lninutcs after he had brought 
in the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Dishop of Londou 
a
 the n1ake-weights of that "trifle light as air," his bill, the 
noble lord, with the bland and playful superiority to an 
things celestial and terrestrial for which he i
 di
tinguisheù, 
infol'lned the House of Connnons- 
"I am for the fullest enjoyment of reli
.dou
 liberty. But I Hrn 
entirely opposed to any interference OIl the part of eec!f'l"iastic8 with the 
temporal 
upremacy of the realm. For, w}lf'never I have 
een in my 
own Chul'ch a disposition to a:;sume powers which I thoug.ht were incon- 
sistent with tbat tt'mporal suprf'mncy which 1.)f'long'ed to th
 State, I have 
not been 
low in urging- myself, find in inducing' others to url!e, strong 
und prevailing objections to tbat attempt. I may, perhnp:" 
ay, that in 
the course of the very last Jear, when a prop08al was Jl)ëlde, plau:--ihle in 
itself, to give to the Bisho}IS of the Eng'lish Church a power which I 
t.houg"ht would give them a control over the temporal exi
tt'nce nud well- 
being- and property of the c1erg'ymen of the Church, that thëlt propo
nl, 
becau
e I saw in it this dangerous princi}Jle, was 
uccessfuny resi
teù by 
ill) colleagues in the place where it was proposed." 
The Bishops hflye got their reward! They arc brought 
in as prÏ1ne advisers of that juggle, so un\yorthy to the l\lin- 
ister, and the)T are told that they are not C01l1petent to sit as 
a court of appeal in ecclesiasticallnatters, lest the peru1ission 
should elnperil "the telnporal existence, the ,veIl-being, and 
the property" of the clergy. 


XXIII. 


LORD ASHI..EY IX THE HOUSE OF CO
rMOXS. 


FEB. 13, 1851. 
IT has been my duty-not a pleasurable one, I can assure 
you, though a necessary one-to call your attention n10re 
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than once to the proceedings of a noble lord whose energies 
aud talents haye unfortunately been enlisted in a cause de- 
structive, as I have endeayoured to sho\v, to the true cause 
of the Church of England. I refer to Lord .Ashley. In a 
speech which he deli\Tered last uight upon the Papal Aggres- 
sion, he took adrantage of the opportunity to bring in, as 
the concluòing and telling portion of his speech, thnt topic 
which is as Inuch capital to those who trade in the nggression 
as the aggression itself is capital to the general politician- 
the proceeùings, I n1ean, of the " large party." Eyery thing 
,vhich falls froin Lord Ashley on this subject has a peculiar 
value at present, considered as explanatory of those inten- 
tions, which were significantly, but not expressly, put forth 
at the meeting of the 5th of Decelnber, and which were not 
unclearly stated in that paragraph of one of your 1l10rnÍllg 
contenlporaries, which I called upon his lordship in a fortncr 
letter to disown, but which he has never diso\yned. 'l'he 
strategy of the allusion in Lord Ashley's speech of last night 
,vas not a little reluarkable. After he had discussed, with a 
praiseworthy adherence to the question, the subject-ulatter of 
the nighfs debate-with all that dignity of 111anner, that 
lneasured gesticulation, and that array of papers npon the 
red box, ,vhich he so well knows how to lnanage - the 
sonorous "Voice was lowered; another vie\v of the aggression 
,vas announced; and the attention of the house was riyetted. 
In one n1inute, upon the ftitnsy l)l'etext of the enCOnri.1gelnent 
said to have been gi\Ten by '" ullworthy sons of the Church of 
England" (I nlust, ill explanation, Stly that Lord Ashley did 
not use tltese words) to the proceedings of the Pope, the 
IIouse found itself deep in a lecture npon "Tractal'ianisl11." 
Three principal topics distinguished this discourse. The 
first \Vas the slow and significant reading of an extract frol11 
a high authority, as Lord Ashley 111ade hiIn out to be, 
det=cribiug in glowing language the llonleward tendencies 
of the "large party." The pauses were judiciously nlade; 
and if the IIonse was not electrified by the awful disc1osuJ'es, 
it was no fault of the reader; but, the doculllent having been 
gone through, it was necessary to state its author. This 
author turned out to be that very ÍInpartially situated 
looker-on, Dr. 'Yisell1an, and the date ten years ago-1841. 
Pray observe the writer, and note the date. The "Triter 
,vas Dr. 'Yiselnan-and not Dr. 'Yisenlan, " Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of \Yestnlinster "-but Dr. \Yiseluau, not long nfter 
he had settled in .England, when yet concerned in establishing 
his position in the .islanù, and when everything was concur- 
I 2 
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ring to lead hÍ1n to Inake out a case in favour of his own side 
of the question. This case ,vas lnade out by a judicious use 
of \vords-especially the ,yords "Catholic union "-which 
mean, literally, graullnatically, and truly, the univer
ëll 
harl1l0ny of all true Christians in a pure, and, therefore, 
undivided, Church-but ,vhich Dr. \riselnan of course desired 
should be taken as denoting absolute suLn1Íssioll to thr 
banner of the Papal supreulacy. The answer is brief and 
positive-that the views to which Dr. \Yiselnan then alluded 
as likely to lead to the latter result, have not, except in SOll1e 
indiridual instances, had that result, and that they have had 
the effect of developing a large and always increasing party 
in anù of the Church of England, who arc zealously deter- 
mined, through good report and throug'h evil report, \vith 
singleness of heart, cahl1ucss of telnper, and uns,yerving 
determination of purpose, to uphold the faith and the practice 
of the ßOO
i: of COnll110n Prayer. 
By what I lllUSt believe to be a strong self-delusion, Lord 
Ashley quotes the ,vords referred to tlS those of a "g'reat 
authority "-the first titne, I should concluùe, that a ROllUUl 
Catholic has ever been, in his eyes, a great authority for any- 
thing connected with the Church of .England. X ay, not only 
so-they are not ouly in thell1Selves the testÍlnollY of a great 
authority-but thcy are also such hecause "these are not the 
\yords of S0111e lo\v Cburclunan attached to Gencyan })rinci- 
pIes, and writing in the spirit of bitterness." I thank his 
lordship for this adn1Ïssion. A low Churclnnan, attached to 
Genevan principles, and \vriting in the spirit of bittel'ness, is, 
on the testÏ1nony of Lord Ashley, no trustworthy evidence as 
to the views and tenùencies of the " large "party." 
But I have been loitering too long upon the first of the 
three points into \vhich, as I haye said, this attack divided 
itself. 
'Ye ,vere told next that "it would be remen1bered that 
last year there ,vas published a Jeclaration, signed by ] ,800 
clergYlnen, against the Royal suprelnacy. lie did not doubt 
that those ,,,110 signed that dOCllll1ent ,,-ere conscientious in 
the opinions ,vhich they professed. :K evertheless, the lead- 
ing effect of it ,vas this, that the Royal su prelnacy, 'v hich had 
been recogniseù for 300 years, was first called in question 
and disputed. This IllUbt have been Inatter of congratulation 
and of hope to R01l1e." 
I fully believe Lord Ashley's utter incapability of delibe- 
rately Inaking a n1is-stateu1ent. To one \vho believes this, 
the passage which I have just quoted is a BlOst ren1arkable 
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eyidence of the po,ver which party bias possesses of distort- 
ing the sight of those ,vho Inay fancy thelnselyes seeing 1110st 
straightly and Blost clear1y. 
o little does the dOCU111ent in 
question deny, either in effect or in intention, the Royal 
snpreIl1acy, or any other thing which bas been held for ;300 
or for thrice 300 years, that its absolute intention and effect 
are to giye that rational and sufficient explanation of the 
Royal suprelnacv on which alone it is possible that, in these 
days of reason "and argnll1ent, it can be accepted. This 
declaration lays down that the Roval snprell1acy extends over 
tClnporal lnaiters, and over H the temporal accidents of spi
 
ritual things." 'Yhat 11lore can be needed? 'Yhat is the 
function of soyereigllty but the maintenance oftelnporal rule? 
Thlost fully and to the Utl110st does the declaration recognise 
this definition, for it not only cOlnpletely accepts the Dove- 
reign's prerogative in things tell1poral, but it likewise 
searches out the telnporal accidents which lllay be found 
attaching to lnatters spiritual, in order to place thenl also 
under the superintendence of the Crown. But I need hardly 
dilate upon this topic, having deyoted the whole of a forIner 
letter to its consideration. Does Lord Ashley himself attri- 
bute 11lore to the Crown? I cannot imagine it. He 111ay 
fancy he does; but if he does not only fancy it, but actual1y 
believe it, then he gives to her l\lajesty the prerogative of 
altering the creed of the Christian Church, and of forcing 
him to accept the alteration. Let hÍIn, then, ackno,vledge 
that he does believe that the Queen has this po,ver, or let 
him retract his assertion that the declaration "nlust have 
been lnatter of hope and congratulation to RODle." 
The third topic is the most serious; for the two foriner 
ones haye been Dlerely opinions of Lord Ashley's. The 
third, though clothed in the garb of a fear, wears very lnuch 
the hnpression of a 111enace. After a highly-coloured descrip- 
tion of what he conceives to be certain practices of the party 
whom he is labouring to discredit, his lordship continues, as 
if borrowing his key-note fronl the circular of the National 
Club-" 'Vhen they considered all this, could they say that 
there was not within then1 s0mething 'which invited the 
aggression of the Roman Pontiff? And if these things ,yere 
allowed to continue, there ,,
ould arise, and at no distant time, 
a collision behveen the ecclesiastics and the laity, the issue 
of ,vhich could not be doubtful to any reflecting lnind." 
I pray you to obserye the cool asslllnption, COlllnlon to 
the section represented by Lord Ashley and to the Voltaire 
school, that ecclesiastics and laity are naturally antagonistic 
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classes, anù Inust al ways be plotting each other's downfal1. 

'his l11ay serye to point a sentence, but, for the sake of social 
order, not to 111ention other considerations, it ,vill, I trust. 
neyer be assullled to be a rule of practical action. Lord 
Ashley I11ÛY easilY-lllore easily than his cold telnper
Hllent 
may calculate-hurry on a collision, but it will not be a 
col1ision in which all the laity ,,-ill be on his side. }'or proof 
of this, I need go no further back than your paper of the dny 
before ye8terday, to the adùress of the working-classes of St. 
Paul's, l{nightsLridge, to the Bishop of London. RU1110nr 
says that her 1\Iajesty's 
Iinisters, participating in Lord 
Ashley's delusion, haye it in conteulplntion to arlll such of 
the laity ns luay he ill-advised enough to swnllo,y the lure, 
against the order and discipline of the Church 0f England. 
I only giye this as a report; but it is a report that has enough 
of probability to Inake it a Inatter not to he lightly overlooked. 
If they do so, they ,,-ill sÏ1nply 8ucceed in producing as 
Jlluch pnre lllischief as any set of Inen, not absolutely escaped 
frolH lIarnvell, coulù eyer, by one act, have effectcd; und 
thc
v will, after all. not attain their olJject-for they ,yill not 
Inake the" ,yorld believe thel11 heroes, and they ,vill not dri ye 
the Inen of ",holn they are afraid iuto the Church of ROlne. 

"o Lord Ashley the .. large party" replies, in the con- 
cluding ,yords of his 8peech, that they would "111aintain" 
the Church of England "in purity. and not in corruption. 
'ro obtain this end they would under God's hles:;ing incur 
eyery hazard, try every ulternative, and shrink f1'o111 no 
conseqnences whateycr, in their endeayonrs to bring back 
the Church that they lovc, still nearer and ncarer to the 
stallùard of the glorious IteforuuÜion." 
'rhis standard, howel'er, they are detcrl11ined, under 
every hazarù, to seek in the 1iteral1y interpreteù words of 
the Prayer Book, and not in the frothy declalnations-at 
:Exeter IIall, or Freelnasons' IIall, or in"' the I-Iou
e of COIn- 
nlons-of any of the leader8 of that party'" hich bas noto- 
riously Il1uti1ated the services, despised the discipline, and 
strained the lang-uuge of that precious volulne, and which is 
prepared, if hard-pressed, rather than accept it as it is, and 
not as they will it to be, to league together to procure its 
alteration by 
Iinisterial interference. 
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THE THEORY OF EPISCOPACY.-II. 


FEB. 17, 1851. 
cc K ICHOLAS, by the Divine 1Iercy, of the IIoly Roman 
Church Cardinal, by the title of St. Pudentiana, Archbishop 
of "\Yeshninster, and Adnlinistrator Apostolic of the diocese 
of Southwark "-such is the s(yle and title assumed by Dr. 
'Yisell1an. 1Ionstrous and intolerable presulnption! exclaims 
Lord .J ohn Russell-to call hÍlnself by such a string of nanles, 
when there is cc Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United 
I
ingcloln of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of 
the Faith." l\Ionstrous and intolerable preslunption! echo a 
l11ultitnde of yoice:s-and none of thel11 11lore loud than that 
of "John Bird, by Divine Permission Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, PrÜnate of All England, and l\Ietropolitan." In 
the meaIHvhile some sceptical people, standing quietly by, 
and not looking to Lord John for their faith or their prac- 
tice, 11lay cOin pare the hvo styles, and say that, after all, as 
far as they go, the latter title seeins to give the go-by to the 
Queen of 
ngland as cOl11plete]y as the former. "John Bird," 
they will observe, clah11s to be PriInate of All England, not 
by the permission of Her 
lost Gracious :ßIajesty, nor by the 
infinite condescension of that 
Iinister to w hOl11 in fact he 
o,ves his place, but by Divine Penllission, and by that alone. 
,. Yes," as I shall be answered, "but it is by the Queen's per- 
mission, and by the perl11ission of Lord John Russell too," that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is ,,-here he is. But I look to 
the nlode of his eJection, and I find that the chapter of Canter- 
bury has professed to elect hÍ111; and I find also-I am really 
sorry to haye to draw this fact into IllY statel11ent-that they 
haye professed to do so under special guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 'Ye all know what a congé d' elire is supposed, popu- 
larly, to mean; and the more accurate comprehend that the 
sting is not contained in the congé, but in the accolnpanying 
Letter 
lissive, in ,vhich her 
lajesty says-" For certain 
considerations us at this present 1110Ying, we of our princely 
disposition and zeal being desirous to prefer unto the same 
see a. _person. meet thereunto, and considering the yirtue, 
lea!.-T!bi.ß', wisdorn, gravity, and other good gifts where,,-ith 
our t}fisty and well-beloved" (" Renn Dickson Hal11pden" is 
the name occurring in the book froBl which I copy this) "is 
endued, we have been pleased to nâlne and recollunend him 
unto you, by these present
, to be elected and chosen into the 
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E:.ticl bishoprirk." Accordingly the bishop is ejected, and he 
then goyerns his see by "Divine l)rovidence." The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as I have sho,vn, is by Diyine l)er- 
mission. 
Such, sir, is the attitude of the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
and such is the attitude of aU those Bishops, successors of 
the apostles, ,vhose congé d'clire ,vas Dh?ine, ,vhose letter- 
TI1issive ,vas the n1ission to theln to go and teach all nations. 
Either they have bepn appointed to their sees by a forn1 as 
ctllnbrous as it is ridiculous, if not indecent, an
l anyasstnnp- 
tion of spiritual power on their part, any clahn to govern 
any district is an aggression both insolent and insidions-or 
else they have their own appropriate functions ,vhich Lord 
John Russell bas not gh"en, ,vhich Lord John Russell cannot 
take a\vay, and which \vill continue to exist after Lord John 
Russell is forgotten, till the end of the world. 
I do not call upon a Churchu1an of the complexion of 
Lord John Russel1, ,,
ho considers habitual attendance upon 
Dr. OUlnlning consistent with his allrgiance to the Church 
of England, to belieye this. But I do ca1l upon the bishops 
to be true to thelnselves. 'Yhateyer they may be by 
natural predisposition, they are, by consecration, Bishops in 
the Church of God, and as such \ve honour anel obey theln 
in all things lawful. ,,
hoeYer it lTIay be who has proll1pted 
the ]etter-lnissive ,yhich bas led to their electio!l. They Inay 
feel all the indignation possible at the recent aggression- 
ihcy l11a)"'" repudiate it with the utmost warulth-they lnay 
burn to delnonstrate that neither the See of Canterbnry nor 
that which anyone of theln l11a)"'" fill is extinct; but they 
Innst have a care, lest, in opposing a ROll1an Catholic and 
3n intrusive episcopate, they altogether sacrifice episcopacy, 
in its Catholic, and in its national character. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London may justly e,-claitn 
against Cardinal \\'Îsenuln's presun1ing to govern !liddlesex 
in the double capacity of lnetropolitan and of diocesan; but 
let theln accept without reserve the terms in \yhich Lord John 
Rnssell denounced that power of the Cardinal of Santa 
Pudenziana, as inconsistent ,vith his allegiance to Queen 
-rictoria, and they ,,,ill stultify at once and for ever, as far 
as they are personally concerned, those titles and those claÏ1ns 
upon ,vhich they fill the thrones of Canterbury and St. Paul's 
Cathedrals. 
One line of defence only they could adopt to justify such 
a policy, but I will not for one instant suppose they ,,'"ould 
deign tu adopt it. They Inny say that the retention of an 
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thosc forln8 of election and of confirlnation is only a ll1Ul111nery ; 
they Inay say that they are only State officials; they Inay 
openly proc1ahn that they do not consider that the existing 
Inachinery by which a priest is converted into a bishop is a 
cOlnprolnise \vhereby, ,vhile the Sovereign exerciscs the prac- 
tical nomination, the old rights of the Christian Church, and 
the old genuine credentials of her bishops, are in forln, and 
as a protest, retained. They Inay glory in being called to 
their post by the saIne authority .which n01l1inates Assistant 
Poor Law COlnu1issioners. They Inay, I say, do this; and 
they 'Jnust do this, if they agree with Lord John Russell. But 
they cannot do so; they cannot deny the prin1ary constitu- 
tion of the Uniyersal Church. Therefore they lnust take 
their own, their independent line of opposition, to the ne\v 
hierarchy: a line of opposition ,vhich shall not drive theIU 
into suicide as the only Inethocl of extinguishing their rivals. 
As I have said before. a protest, such as that which one 
bishop made-a protest of Fathers in God, and not of Peers 
of Parlialnent-is a portion of this opposition; but it is not 
all, nor the most ÏInportant feature of it. 
It is self-evident that the strength of the one body will 
very mainly consist in the weakness of the other. 1 haye 
already n1ade it clear that ,arious 1110difications ,vill be 
requisite before the Anglican Episcopate of the present day 
can rightly claim to be to the ninteenth century what that of 
prilnitive tirnes was to its era. In the early Church, as I 
showed, the bishoprics were very EHllall, and the bishop ,vas 
the iU1Inediate pastor of his ,vhole flock. lIe lived in the 
1l1idst of theln; he ,vas always officiating in his cathedral- 
preaching, visiting, confirlning, living' \vith his clergy and 
taking counsel with then1-he fully realised the llleaning of 
his title; in deed as well as in naIlle, he was the superinten- 
dent. And while superintendent he had a Inore endearing 
title: he ,vas a father, too; not governing by edicts and 
reprinlallds alone, but by exhortation, by persuasion, by 
personal labours of rectification. I have shown how the 
growth of the parochial sJTsteln introduced a ne,v and 
1nost important elelnent into the Christian polity, ,ybich 
uaight bave been cOIllbined with that older one which re- 
garded each diocese as a single parish; and I have pointed 
out how, unhappily, worldly position and temporal advan- 
tages were suffered to Illar the goodly constitution of older 
thnes. Unhappily, the English episcopate of the present 
day has not elnancipated itself fro111 these pernicious influ- 
ences. One instance w.hich I cursorily alluded to I lTIUst 
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dilate upon-the divorce of the bishop froln his catl1edral 
church. TheEe di '"orces, where they existed, ,yere consolidated 
by our ecclesiastical rcforlIlers of 1835; and in one or hyo 
instances, where they did not yet exist, they ,vere pro- 
nounced. I cannot, sir, find ,yords strong enough to express 
ho,v fatal to the true idea of episcopacy I conceive this 
innoyation to be. A bishop HYing aw'ay from his cathedral, 
even 'vith the best intentions, the highest abilities, and the 
utInost activity, ne'Ter can fully shadow forth the true cha- 
racter of Lis office. Fancy a sovereign never holding his 
court. Such is the bishop who does not frequent his own 
especial church. Such a bishop runs daily risk of falling 
into two extrelnes-either of sinking into the easy-going 
squire or red-tape precisionist, or of becon1Ïng the autocrat, 
irresponsible of public opinion, and neglectful of constitutional 
forIns, dealing out self-made la,v frolll a cOlnfortable fire-side. 
The size of our dioceses is another evil of pressing ÏIn- 
portance, but this I rcserye for fuller discussion in a further 
COIl1111Unication. 
The 11loral condition of our cathedral chnrchef!., even when 
the bishop is not a non-resident, is very far relllOyed indeed 
fronl what tho study or prilnitive tilHes ,voult! lead us to 
"'ish that they were. l\Iagnificent as they are in architec- 
tural forUl and decoration, it is, ,ye allU1ust feel, too often a 
lnagnificenco of sense alone. Often 111U:5t \ve, in sorrow of 
heart, think that we would gladly exchange even tllese glorious 
fOrIns for the slnal1er, ruder structures of an earlier day, if 
,ye would ensure the Inen and the system which gave those 
structures life. 
In ,yhich of onr cities has the cathedral laid hold of the 
hearts of the people? "There do ,ve find its corporation de- 
yoting thelnSelyes to the eyange1ization of that cluster of 
houses which seen1S to cling to the huge Minster for support 
and direction? \Vhere do we belJold in it the centre of edu- 
cational enterprise, and the retreat of theological study? In 
which city do we find the entire structure, Sunday after Sun- 
day, crowded by Inu1titudes eager t.o hear their Bishop lead- 
ing then1 along the narrow way? In which city do ,ve find it 
lighted up for the eycning lecture upon the week-day? The 
cathedral stands in awful beaut.y, the daily service is sung 
1110StJy with decent precision, and SOlne congregntion is neyer 
wanting. But still the building, and all about it. is alien to 
everything else-a show', and something to talk about at 
spare tiules, and something that brings a few strangers to the 
city; and here it.s influence ends. 
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I have spoken naked truths, for it is no tinw to be mealy- 
11louthed. -,r e Inust be real just now. Either we lIlust suh- 
Init to the Cardinal, or ,ve lnust oppose hiIn on his own 
chosen battle-fields-the slu'/ns of our cities. Either he is 
strong there, or the terrors of the aggression are a. luere 
panic after all. Our Bishops have shown a zeal which is very 
rell1arkable in guarding their flocks against it-so I an1 snre 
they will gladly have it pointed out to thenl at what points 
they must Inake the bulwarks of our refonned faith stronger. 
And yet one is ahuost ashalued of bringing forwtlrd secondary 
1l10tives as inducements to theul to labour to reforlll abuses 
so patent as those \vltich I have been recording; still, if 
secondary considerations \vill avail at all to effect such de-. 
sirable aU1eliorations, I gladly \VelCOlllc thenl. 
'Vhat care our operative classes about the "Seal of the 
Fishernlan," or the FlaulÎnii1n Gate? If the Roman CathoJic 
lIierarchy is ever to be acclilnated to our Birll1inghanl or 
our N ottinghaln, it Inust be frOlll S0111e other causes. These 
canses will be-and here is U1Y great apprehension of the 
aggression-that, concurrently with the creation of the titles, 
the apparatus of \vorking episcopacy has been proyided, or 
rather has been lnade ready beforehand. It is a notorious 
fact that scyeral of the ne\v Prelates will find thenlselves 
nUlsters of readY-lnade cathedrals-not churches like the 
gigantic I11iracles of Durhan1 or Lincoln, but spacious and 
handsome buildings, with 111ajesty enough about thelu not to 
render their claÍln ridiculous, e\Ten to the architectural critic 
-planted in the shuns of large towns, \vith their chapters of 
\vorking clergy already in harness. Accordingly the people 
of Birlningham and N ottinghaln will see "the cathedral;" 
they will hear of "the cathedral;" they \vill hear at "the 
cathedral;" they \vill see the ne\v Bishop too, and hear hiIn 
if they like-a luan in grave apparel, Hying in the heart of 
their city, always in the church, preaching very often, using 
his own feet to lllove about, the daily companion of bis asso- 
ciate clergy. They will inquire where is our Bishop ?-where 
is the real pastor of that large town which the Romanist has 
so impudently invaded? And they are directed to Castle 
this, or House that, sonle twenty or thirty lui]es off, with, 
perhaps, a distant hope that, at visitation or confirn1ation, six 
lnonths hence, the Episcopal chariot 'v ill be seen to roll 
through their streets fro111 the station to the church, and froln 
the church to the parsonage, and an elegant dé.feûné. 
These are facts which speak for thenlselves. No one 
wishes so heartily as I do, that our Bishops may govern, and 
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111ay H continue to govern," our counties and our to"
n8; but 
paper government goes for very little in any denolnination I 
I kno\v nothing of the interior of the Roman lIierarchy. It 
Inay, after all, froBl its internal unsoundness, be an utter 
failure. A failure it Inust be, if the ne,v lIierarchy is not on 
falniliar terlns ,vith its inferior clergy. \Ve have heard it 
rlul10ured that there ,vere hitches ,vith the Vicars Apostolic; 
und of course the mere change of nan1e ,vonld not heal theIne 
But there also seelns a probability-and I have now COlne to 
,vhat is, in lilY mind, the chief danger to the Church of Eng- 
land from the aggression-that the change is to include a 
restoration of diocesan episcopacy in deed as well as in nalne ; 
that is, that the clergy are to haye a voice in the appoinhnent 
of their chief pastor, instead of receiving one alwa)Ts froln 
ROBle. It is this that our Bishops and our Chapters will 
have to guard against. Ho,y, is a question I leave to theln 
to settle; observing only, that throwing themselves into the 
pow'"er of the l\linister, or courting Parliament, is not the 
,yay. It is not either politic, generous, or Christian to strive 
to deprive the members of another denomination, by external 
interference, of spiritual privileges, siulply because one can- 
not acquire theln for oneself; and we may also be pretty 
,veIl certain that, in the present com plexion of the tin1es, 
every scourge \vhich Inay be provided against the ROITIan 
Catholics will be balanced by a scorpion to chastise the 
Church of England ,vith. I t is not really the "mu111meries 
of superstition" ,yhich Lord John resists in the Roman 
Church-but he dreads its cOlnbined energy and po\ver. A 
sÍ1nilar dread of the Church of England has a"
akened in him 
sin1Ílar feelings f:O strongly that he is unable to exercise the 
ordinary caution of not expressing theu1, even to his own 
detrilnent. Stifling the aggressive organization, then, is not 
the Chnrchlnan's ,yay of Ineeting it. lIe Inust fairly over- 
come it by offering something better in lieu of it. But where 
should he go for the 111eanS of so doing? ParJiament-we 
have the testiInony of 1\11'. Cobden for it-is not a good arena 
for theological discussion. A Synod ,ve have not yet got; 
but still there are things which require neither Parliament 
nor Synod to bring about. To infuse life into our cathedral 
institutions, to bring their services and the teaching of those 
mother churches to bear upon the 111asses of the people, is not 
penal by act of Parliament or canon of Convocation. 
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J\L\RRIAGE 'YITH A DECEASED 'rIFE'S SISTER. 


FEn. 20, 1851. 
TH E qucstion of llutrriage with the sister of a rleceascd ,,,ife 
is again, for the third successive session, before Parlialnent, 
but in a way so unusual, in a forin so grotesquely ll1utilated, 
that it is difficult to think upon it seriously, or to talk of it 
without disrespect to those who conduct its Inanagell1ent. 
I lleed only very briefly recapitulate the rise, progress, and 
do,vnfall of this notable Iueasure in the House of COllll110ns. 
Soule years past, certain individuals-solne of WhOlll had 
broken the existing 111arriage law, and S01l1e of WhOlll were 
anxious to do so-availing thelnselves of the services of a very 
able London solicitor, applied (very late in the last session of the 
Parlialnen t of 184]) for an address for a Royal Comn1Ïssion to 
consider the question of marriages within the prohibited de- 
grees. The thing was ventilated at the fag end of that \vonderful 
Parliall1ent which preserved its physical existence for a year 
after its Il10ral extinction; it caIne on early in the afternoon 
in a very thin house, and accordingly no one had the presence 
of nlind to divide upon the cOllllnission-the knot of members 
,vho had gathered to oppose it looking to Sir Robert Inglis, 
and Sir llobert looking at vacuity when the question was put. 
The conunission accordingly lnet, and in due tiule laid on the 
table of the House its blue book, at the close of the session of 
1848; and its prÏ1l1e lllover, the Right IIonourable the present 
Recorder of London, accordingly brought in, in the session of 
1849, a bill founded upon that blue book. This bill was to 
legalize marriages with the sister or niece of a deceased wife 
throughout the United I(ingdoIn; the degrees of brother's 
,vidow and brother's ,,
ife's daughter, standing as they did in 
perfect parity of relationship, being olnitted-an anolnaly for 
,yhich reasons ,,"'ere given, logical enough I do not pretend to 
doubt, but which the uninitiated profanely interpreted as cul- 
111inating in ,. each for hhnself." This bill produced a long 
skirlnishing debate, "which was protracted through the session. 
In the course of this discussion the blue book was handled in 
a way which in no little degree surprised the law-breakers ,in 
esse or in voluisse, who could not conceive how such profane 
1iberties could possibly be taken with so august a document as 
the report of a Royal C01l1111ission; but which, I fancy, in no 
,yay at all surprised ];11'. 'Vorney. In particular, )11'. Goul- 
burn, tackling its statistics, demonstrated that, according to 
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its staternelltR. one ,viùower out of every four who had relnar- 
]'ieù duriug' the preceùing year lllUSt have lnal'ried his wife's 
sister. So tho session enùed with the Lill still in tho IIouse 
of C0111111ons, and the report, InoralIy, nowhere. The session 
of 18f50 saw a bill, purporting to be a reyi val of the one of the 
previous session, and introduced under the same patronage, 
but (besides SOUle utterly ineffective attelnpts to save the posi- 
tion of the clergy, by lÏlnitations the effect of which would 
lltlYC been continual traps to their conscience) comprisil1g
 one 
yery surprising olnission-that of the ,,
ife's niecc; thus 
lcaving the bill one which ,vas to lcgalisc the nearer degree, the 
quasi sister by the wife's siùe-\vhile it prohibited the further 
one, the quasi niece by the saJ}
e side; anù while the parallel 
<.legrees of quasi sister, anù quasi niece, through the brother, 
,,
cre as before excluùed. Such a concession as this was, of 
course, to any <.lispassionate person, a confession of special 
'intention. 
\.rglllnents in plenty I kno\v ,yere used to palliate 
it, Lut COBl1110n seuse sOlneho\v lnet theln ,,
ith the observation 
-" If it is not fight to lnarry your wife's sister's daughter, 
then how can you prove it is fight to lnarry the mother?" 
This extraordinary fraglnent of legi:slation ,vas, howeyer, 
,vith infinite difficulty, fought through the Conllllons; the 
huge lllajol'ity ,,-ith ,,-hich, on its first yentilation the year 
before, the IIouse had received it, d winùIing on the third 
reading to ten, and on the question of \"hether Scotland shoulù 
be included, to sevcn. In the Lords it ,vas soon becalrned. 
This year the bill re-appeart1, but not in the COlllllìons, anù 
COBl prising a substitu tion of l)rohibition, geography being 
Inaùe to take the place of affinity as an elell1ent of cOlllprOll1ise. 
By the actual 111easurc Lefore Pa rl Üun en t, the prohibition 
ngainst luarrying the ,vife's niece is re-inserted, ,vhile Scotlanù 
is excluded frOll1 the operation of the lneasure, which has ex- 
clusive reference to England and Ireland. So no,v the hyo 
bills of 18:10 and 1851, being cOlnpareù together, giye the 
fol1owing results :- 
1. In 1830 a lnan 'lnay not l11nrry his niece-in-la\v any- 
where. In 1851 a luan 'lnay 11larry his niece-in-la\v, by the 
"ife's side, everywhere: he 'lnay not Inarry his niece-in-law, 
by the brother's side, an)Twherc. 2. In 1850 a Ulan 'lJ
ay not 
lllarry his sister-in-Ia,y, by the brother's side, anywhere: so in 
]851. 3. In 18JO a luan 'lnay Inarry his sister-in-la,v by his 
wifo's side in Scotland; in ] 851 he may not do so. 4. In 
1850 a 111an 'lnay lnarry his sister-in-law, by the ,vife's side, 
in England and Ireland. So also in 1851. 
This is the so-called ref 01'111 in our legislation 'v hich is to 
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take up a night of the thne of the IIouse of Lorù
 on Tuesday 
next. One is really quite fisluul1ed of having to cOlnbat such 
an absurdity; but this absurdity, unhappily, including grave 
1110ra1 detrÏIncnt to the èOllilnunity, has to be dealt ,vith 
seriously. fJ."he exclusion of Scot1and renders all the allega- 
tions upon which it has Leen sought to prop up the bill sitnply 
nugatory. If disconsolate wÜlo\yers need the connubial 
affections of their wives' sisters to render these the natural 
guardians of their children in England, so do they in Scotland 
likewise. If the ,vife's sister, becollling the lllother of a 
second family, is sure not to be the 'i'll.fusta novercct to her 
sister's progeny in England, no 1110re is she in Scotland. If 
the prohibition creates iIlllllorality in England, so 111USt it in 
Scotland. If a 11linority are sufficient to enforce a repeal of 
the law in England, then the majority have no right to have 
their way in Scotland. The exclusion of the brother's wiùo\v 
Jl1ay be traced to different grounds-and those very little 
honourable, I fear, to hUlllan nature. I do not lnean to 
Ílnpute thelll as consciously felt by the prollloters of the bill; 
but upon their existence at the bottonl of the affair I should 
ahnost venture to stake my knowledge of hUlllan Inotives, 
such as it lllay be. It is true that the surface yiew is that 
the wife's-sister party, being the stronger and 1110re nUll1erOUS 
one, has thrown the other o,Terboard, as a sacrifice, l110re 
,villing than disinterested, to public opinion. But why is the 
wife's-sister party (a party professing to fight the canse of 
the poor, but, per blue book, exclusively COll1posed of the 
higher and lIliùdle orders) the 11101'e ntunerous? l\-Iy answer 
is, brothers' widows are, as a rule, not so young a class as 
,vives' sisters-brothers' widows also are ,vidows. 
The difficulties, legal, testan1entary, and genealogical, 
which ,vQuld infallibly arise fro1l1 a different table of pro- 
hibited degrees existing in different portions of Great Britain, 
I leaye to be done justice to by the la\v lords. 
A specious plea has been raised in favour of the alteration 
of the law, on the ground of civil and religious liberty, with 
about as 111uch success as that which bas attended Lord John 
Russell's attelnpt to proye his Ecclesiastical Titles ASSU111ption 
Dill a developlnent of the saUle principle. It is very oLvious 
that the question either has nothing at all to do with this 
consideration, or that the brother's ,vidow and the niece-in- 
la\v by his side in the United I(ingdoll1, and the wife's sister 
also and the niece-in-law by the wife's side in Scotland, ought 
to be allowed the benefit of the Act. But, in truth, ho,v does 
the prohibition Í1npede liberty? That there is 80111e degree 
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at which liberty of 111arriage 'lnust stop is clear to every ,vell- 
ordered Inind, ,vhile it is unfortunatelv a truth that there is 
no degree which unbridled excess has&1 not at S0111e tÍ1ne over- 
lcapeJ. It is al
o clear that the \vauts of the body politic 
l'equire that the political line should be drawn uniforlnly, if 
1l1erely for the preservation of the succession of property. 
I t is also clear that the po1iticalline should have a due regard 
to unquestionable lnorality, but should at the saIne tin1e not 
iInpose burdensolue restrictions. 'l'hese prelnises being 
granted, I appeal to anyone to say ,,-hether the English ht\v, 
,vhich freely allow"s the lnarriage of fir8t cousins
 is too 
l'estricted. As for the ditTerence ,vbich it is sought to establish 
between consanguinity and affinity, I leave this, not to reve- 
lation, but to nature and to properly-regulated affection, to 
ans wer. 
So Illuch for the prohibition being a restraint to civil 
liberty. IIo\v is it one to religious liberty? Religious 
liberty Illeans the liberty of freely exercising one's religion; 
freely ,yorshipping God as one's re1igion orders; possessing 
thut spiritual organization and governnlent which a U1an con- 
ceives necessary for the lnaintenance of the discipline and 
the faith ,vhich he holds; being conscious that the Inen1bers 
of this organization can freely Ineet according to constituted 
forn1s to deliberate upon and settle the concerns of that 
denolnination which chooses to SUbluit to theine Ilow, then, 
can the liberty of lnarryillg one's "rife's sister COine under 
any of these heads any Il10re than the liberty of lnarryillg 
one's own si8ter? Civi1ized and intcHectual nations, the 
Athenians, for instance, havc perlnitted the latter. But 
surely it ll1Ust be a strange definition of religion ,vhich should 
llutke such an alJiance a duty to one's Creator; and it lllUSt 
be a discontented spirit ,,
hich should endeavour to lnake out 
that the lÌ1nit which the la\v of the Church and State in this 
kingdolll alike prescribe is not one which gives to an nlen 
that utInost latit.ude of virtuous, and all but unrestricted, 
choice-a choice only IÜnited by relationship, and no ,yay 
by pedigree-,,
hich any ,veIl-ordered luan ought to desire, 
,vhether to initiate hÍ1n into dOlnestic felicity or to cheer his 
,vido\ved solitude; or which any 'YOInan (for it is not, as the 
prolnoters of the scheIue ,yould fain lnake it, a 'Jnan's question 
only) should ,,-ish to be presented to the iU1pulses of her 
confidiug disposition. 
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XXVI. 


PAPAL AGGRESSIO
 A
D THE SCOTCH BISHOPS. 


FEB. 22, IR51. 
TilE results of tbe Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill 
are beginning to show tbelnselves in ways little anticipated 
by lnany, \vho olnitted to realise their own position before 
they "went a colonelling" against that common enemy, 
the Pope. 
The shape in which the attack upon us presented itself 
was that of a phalanx of Bishops landed somehow in England, 
but not authenticated in the London Gazette. IIere was 
clearly sOlnetbing to make a stand about-here ,vas a cry 
ready to hand; theological-no matter! constitutional- 
no lnatter! It was at least a cry requiring only lungs to 
Inake it, and ears to suck it in. The cry "vas, that the Queen 
had been insulted. Impulsive but unreasoning good feeling 
,vas not slo\y to catch this up, and in an incredibly small 
space of time the whole controversy ,vas, both to friends and 
foes, inextricably confused. .. 
The real broad question was that of toleration; not, I 
Inean, whether toleration should exist or not, but whether, 
as a fact, toleration did exist in this kingdom. This ,vas 
overlooked, and issue was joined on the secondary matter of 
the titles of the intruding bishops; just as if, supposing tole- 
ration to be the existing axiom of the Britieh constitution, 
there could be any question as to any denomination, not 
excluded owing to its anti-social nature (such as the Agape- 
monites), being debarred from that most complete fornl of 
organization which it might require for its own ,veal. In 
most politicians this \vas siInply a blunder; in unwary 
Churchmen, it was an ahuost culpable blindness; in some 
politicians, it was neither blunder nor blindness. 
As, in the eyes of the earnest Roman Catholics, the new 
English IIierarchy ,vas 3. great opportunity of proclaÍ1ning 
the axion1 of Papal supremacy-so, in the eyes of certain 
politicians at hOllle, it was an equally good opportunity of 
clenching that denial of any spiritual authority inherently 
attached to the Church, in its proper aspect, ,vhich it is their 
earnest desire to make good. 
Churclunen, both of the clerO'y and of the laity, ,yere 
caught by the view so dexterously put before thenl, and our 
papers teelHed on aU sides with addresses, of which the whole 
pith and marrow was the insult to the Queen. 
J" 
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In vain a fe,v individuals endeavoured to show how 
suicidal to all indigenous claims of episcopal authority was 
this ascription of spiritual power to the Crown as the original 
source of jurisdiction. The
e protcstations ,vere 1l10Stly 
either disregarded or depreciated. But there was a quarter 
in which they ,vere subjected neither to disregard nor depre- 
ciation-that quarter which, as I had occasion in the very 
first of these letters to sho,v, professed, not so very long 
since, that there ,vas nothing parallel between the cases of 
the new Roman IIierarchyand the Episcopacy of our Church 
in Scotland. 
This ,vas very wen in November. In February letters 
had to give place to biBs, and declamation had to be succeeded 
by legislation. That versatile mind ,vhich, in its lack of 
stateslnanship, finds so llluch place for manæuvre, had in the 
interitn calculated its advantage; and the clerical denouncers 
find thenlselves gratified by an enactment, reaJising to the 
full the pretensions which they have been labouring to set up 
of Royal jurisdiction over the Episcopate of the Universal 
.. Church. 
These worthy individuals had, however, found it conve- 
nient to forget that, although in England and in Ireland the 
Reformed Church enjoyed the dignity of being established, in 
Scotland its position \vas that of a Dissenting sect, and its 
lJishops 'were the free appointInent of those over whom they 
had to rule. Here was a clear assertion of the principle of 
Episcopacy as an ecclesiastical fact. IIitherto, Scotch Epis- 
copacy had been regarded by politicians as a harlnless freak 
-a thing so \veak in itself as to be best met by being disre- 
garded. Rut, ,veak as it is in numbers, as a corroborative 
proof of a theory, it has a value totally independent of num- 
bel's; and t.his theory suddenly acquired a political value. 
The result of this unforeseen cOlnbination is the bill before 
the IIouse of Commons for the prevention of the assumption 
of ecclesiastical titles not granted by the Orown-a bin which, 
while professing to be aimed at- the Papal Aggression, and 
popularly interpreted to have as its ultimate object the anni- 
hilation of Cardinal 'Yiseu1an and Drs. Ullathorne, Briggs, 
&c., has in truth a deeper and a more dangerous intent, which 
it well behoyes every earnest and sincere believer in Episco- 
pacy as a Divine institution-that is, every genuine English 
Churchman-to ponder, and to say whether it is after all wise 
to crush the Roman Hierarchy at such a cost. 
This intent, barely concealed in the words of the enact- 
ment-and not denied by any advocate of the measure-is 
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the assertion that the status of Bishop, both the nalne and the 
thing, is a religious position which the Sovereign, and the 
Sovereign alone, can confer. 
In one word- I fun going to say a startling thing, but I 
mean it to startle, for it is the truth-the Eccles'l'aslical Titles 
Ass'lln
ption Bill is a forn
al and OVC1.t repudiation of the 
Universal Clturch of God, 'i'n its divinely ordered const'itution, 
as lwld by Englislt Churchmen. It is the enunciation of the 
principle that Bishops n1ust be either State functionaries or 
rebellious iInpostors, according as they are appointed or not 
by the civil governluent. 
This claiIn, to push which the Pope, with so unhappy an 
ingenuity, afforded to the lnan "Tho above all others ,vas 
anxious to make it, an opportunity above all others felicitously 
adapted for the object, appears patent in the provisions of the 
Bill-cleverly worded so as to apply to the United Ii.ingdolll 
-by which the episcopacy of the Scotch portion of our C0111- 
nlunion is rendered penal; and this Bill was drawn, I repeat, 
under the orders of that Prinle 1\1inister who, so far frolll 
being oblivious of Scotch Episcopacy, played it off when it 
suited his object to do so, in his letter to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham. 
111'. John Stuart, with praiseworthy vigilance, asked 
Lord John Russell this evening, according to the notice he 
had given, ,yhether any la\v-officer of the Crown had decided 
that it was necessary or expedient that penalties and dis- 
abilities should be enacted against Scotch Bishops, as a 
protection against the Papal Aggression. rrhe answer 'was 
just ,vhat one ,vould expect-an evasion of the question upon 
a technicality. 1\11'. Stuart will, I trust, not allo\v this reply 
to silence his questions. In the interim it will go forth lnore 
expressive in reality than many a professed answer would be. 
This is, then, the external position of the case. The joint 
result of Papal daring, of Lord John's diplolnacy, of a popular 
panic indefatigably worked up, and of the incredible short- 
sightedness of Churchmen, is that, in order to give SOlne 
show of statesB1anship to the measure of repression directed 
against the Papal aggression, Ollr own brethren of our o,vn 
cOffilnunion in Scotland are to be turned back to those dark 
disgraceful days when the maintenance of that forIn of dis- 
cipline, the denial of ,yhich was then penal in England, ,vas 
in Scotland a grave and punishable offence. The internal 
Ineaning of the portent is, I believe, still 1110re dangerous 
and intolerable-no other, I must again repeat it, than to 
effect ,vhat ,ve know Lord John Russell has eyer longed to 
J 2 
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effect, and what he knew he was helping to effect when hp 
sent Dr. n
nnpden to Hereford, and Dr. Lee to 
Ianchester, 
find conferred the deanery of Bristol on his connection, Dr. 
Elliott-the annihilation of the idea of Apostolic authority in 
the Established Church. 
In one sense the wrong of 
cotland is our gain, for it has 
drawn to light this inward l11eaning. In opposing the Bill 
upon the ground of its injury to Scotland, the most timorous 
Churchman may feel confident that he is not giving Cardinal 
"\Viseulan an undue advantage, ,,,hile he is most assuredly 
acting towards the Church of England like a loyal and a 
courageous son. I have no doubt that, now the plot has 
burst, Churclunen ,vill deal \'lith the l11ensure as it deserves. 


XXVII. 


PARLIA1IE
TARí REFOR:\I AND THE l\IUYlIERIES 
OF SUPERSTITIO:'\. 


FEB. 25, 1851. 
Finis coronat opus. Friday next may proclaim that Lord 
John Russell has succeeded in glossing over incompatibilities, 
or it ll1ay announce that he has failed; but, one ,yay or the 
other, we have at last reached the sere and yellow leaf of 
that chief 
Iinister, who has, above all ministers, shown 
himself little in the greatest tin1es, crooked when honesty 
would have been Inost triumphant, spiteful when he had 
nothing to cOlnplain about, vacillating when the danger ,vas 
of his own creation. This 1\linister has foundered on the 
open seas, as no one but hiInself could have foundered- 
bankrupt at last in his own especial speculations, when he 
had exhausted his credit in every other branch of political 
business. The two last parlian1entary nights of the Russell 
Government of ] 846-two short nights, upon the first of 
which the House of COffilnons was up at nine o'clock, and on 
the second at six-were a conclusion so exactly appropriate 
to the po1iticallife of Lord John Russell, that had Defoe been 
living to forecast his last days, he never could have matched 
the actual event. It ,vas a fare'well to power, grotesquely 
grand at once and pitifully ridiculous. As little could the 
Inost Pantagruelian annalist l1Rve dared last week to build 
up, even in burlesque, an explanation of a Russell resigna- 
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tion as for the next 
Ionday, which could have COlne váthin 
half a continent's breadth of the reality of this evening's 
achievell1ent-an explanation containing no reference, direct 
or indirect, to the Papal Aggression and its consequences, and 
no opinion on any Budget, past, present, or future. Brief as 
lvas the speech, in its pretended frankness, its real sup- 
pressions, its thorough callousness to l110ral rectitude, it 
betrayed its author ,vith a fidelity of ,yhich, at such a time, 
one would have hardly supposed even hÜn to be capable. 
I :1111 not bold enough to say that we Inay not still have 
to endure, for a fe,v "reeks or perhaps for SOUle l11onths, the 
spectacle of Lord John Russell in the leading place on the 
l\Iinisterial bench, as one of the sho,ys, along \vith Gore 
House and the Great Globe, ancillary to the Exhibition; but, 
Inorally, his reign is over: and whether he lueant his resig- 
nation of Friday to be honâ fide or only a ruse, the people 
of England will be obstinate to affix their, and not his, sense 
to that always dangerous step in l\Iinisters, as well as 
servants, giving warning. 
T\venty years ago, a clever young lord-the historian of 
Europe after the peace of Utrecht, the novellist of the Nun 
of Arrouca-lately risen to be PaYlnaster of the Forces, found 
himself, not yet a Cabinet l\linister, the lnouthpiece of an 
epocal ministry (thanks to its having a leader in the COln- 
I1lons ,,,,ho could never be very eloquent), on a Ineasure of 
transcendent Inolnent-the reconstitution of that very body 
which had to discuss it-the certain political extinction of 
numbers of those who ""ere handling it. The llleasure passed, 
and Lord John Russell and Parliaillentary Reforlll becanle 
identified in English history. To be sure, it was not always 
the same refornl, unless finality and progress are identical; 
but the spots in the sun ought not to be illnaturedly looked 
for through SlllOky glasses. Still, creditors were not to be 
ever put off with prolnises; and on Thursday last, just 
twenty years after the Reform Bill, the 
Iinister, now 
Premier, who had introduced it, ,vas pressed, on the motion 
of a private n1ell1ber, to promise definitely the new. Reform 
Bill, and to give the date of its introduction, so as to get riel 
of the inconvenient motion. A few minutes I1lore-the house 
is cleared, and the parent of the Reform Bin is left with 
fifty-one Inell1bers to endorse his prolnise of its developnlent, 
and about twice that number to record their mistrust of hiB 
I\ssnrance. This ,vas trying enough; but it ,vas of course 
set down for the evening as a 8urpri
e, and as such it would 
have soon sunk into a joke and an anecdote al110ng par.. 
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1ianlentary quidnuncs. The events ot the following ùay 
stanlped it with a Inora1. 
I will not tire you ,yith what I have so often had occasion 
to refer to-the letter to the Bishop of Durhan1, ,vitlI its 
panor
una of the precipice and the unworthy sons, and the 
responsive spectacle of "the banks of the river side "-I will 
not re-open other painful topics on which I baye had occasion 
already to dilate. I t is sufficient to state that liabilities, 
recklessly contracted in haste, had to be COIn pounded for by 
a puritan reforlllation in the Church of England, undertaken 
Ly Lord John with a n1Íxture of craft and of sincerity-craft 
as fitr as it helped to evade the persecutions ,vith the pron1Ïse 
of ,vhich he had striven to delude country Ineetings-sincerity 
so far as he Jonged frolll Lis heart to set his foot 1110re COlll- 
pletely than he had done through the trick of the 
lanchester 
Bishopric, the realities of his distribution of high patronage, 
the H unostentatious" policy of the COllllnittee of Council on 
Bducation, and the bold Ï1nlnodest violence of the Gorluull 
judglnent anù rejection of the Bishop of London's Bill, upon 
any reillaining liberty of ùoctrine or discipline which the 
Engli
h Church lnigbt yet possess-and driven on by his 
novel a1lies ,vith aU the vehelnence of intolerant and self- 
satisfied fanaticisn1. The hllnbering impertinences of the 
National Olub, and the selection of St. Barnabas' Church Ly 
the thieves of London as the scene of their exploits for seve- 
ral successive Sundays, swelled the panic and encouraged the 
Reforillcrs. The purifier of the House of COInlllons ,vas 
looked upon to repeat his forlner trilll11phs in a sweeping 
alteration of the Church. A ParlÍilll1entary calnpaign was 
announced against I-ligh Churchu1en. as an event of the sud- 
ùenly " glorious, pious, and immortal" Russell Adll1Ínistra- 
tion, and the announcement ,vas 111ade good in its extrenlest 
da.
ys. But ,vhat a fulfilment! The attack cOlnprised no de- 
lnand for a Royal COl111nission-no recapitulation by IllY 
Lord Ashley of ,veIl-digested iInputations, and of influential 
nalnes, affixed \vithout lnnch forethought to a specious docu- 
Inent. It turned out to be a stray shot, inopportune] y fired 
off by a Inetropolitan melnber, in the interest of a fe,v con... 
stituents, against a quiet, unoffending clergyman, of so fliInsy 
a nature that t,yO or three facts, briefly stated by a friend of 
the inculpated Inan, disposed of it cOlllpletely. This shot ,vas 
yet the explosion of the 11line. It brought up upon his leg8 
that noble lord ,vhom the House of ()01l1lliOnS fancied, ,vhile 
it listened to hÏ1n, ,vas the chief adviser of the Crown. It 
wrung froll1 hilll the stateLllents that nothing could be done 
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ill Parlialnent, and that the Primate of All England did not 
think of going to Parlialnent except in the ackno,vledgcd con- 
tingency of requiring to crush the Rubric, and not being able 
otherwise to do so. It elicited from the universal good sense 
of the house the unlnistakeable expression of feeling that it 
ought not to, and that it would not, meddle with such Inatters. 
Sir Robert Inglis, alnid loud cheers, gave this sentiment sub- 
stance and expression. 1\11'. Hlune, cOIning to the assistance 
of the Lydian party, could only arrive at a charge as friyo- 
Ions as the forlner, against another c1ergYlnan .who ,vas 
brother to a Cabinet 
Iinister; and with the interval of a. 
hearty laugh at Lord Dudley Stuart, the Inelnbers, ,vho had 
been sitting on pins during the whole discussion ,vaiting for 
that Budget ,vhich was never to arrive, found then1selves 
hurrying out of the house, their heads full of anything but 
the ,ycal or ,,,"oe of the Church. 
And so, amid horrible grinning lllockeries of his early 
and his later glories, after a division on Parlialnentary Refornl, 
and a discussion 011 Church all1endment-such a division and 
such a discussion!- Lord John Russell determined his dic- 
tatorship- 


l( In this Jerusalem must Harry die." 


lIe nlay now-or if his evil star prevail, after a brief post 
7nortmn tenure of po\ver, hnpotent for harnl, so long as he 
wields it in his own interest-retire to his ease with the per- 
fect consciousness that he has not only made a more trifling 
use of magnificent opportunitie., than any other Ilian could 
ha ve had the distorted cleverness to do; but that. he has 
directed his enornlOUS power towards more petty teazing and 
torlnenting of unoftending individuals than any other ruler of 
our millions has thought it creditable in modern times to 
condescend to. 
Churchnlen, once they shall be fairly rid of Lord John 
Russell, will undoubtedly be free from one great and imme- 
diate evil; but if they hnagine that the ship will be, therefore, 
in calm ,vaters, they must be terribly deluded. 'Vhat lllay 
yet be in store from any quarter I dare not vaticinate; but 
they ,vill do well to take a lesson, not to be forgotten, from 
the conduct of Lord John Russell towards theIn, and from 
the ,yay in which Inany of them were at first inclined to Illeet 
the recent panic, to have a little more forethought, a little 
lliore organization, and rather ,videI' views in store against 
another similar eUlcrgency. 
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XXYIII. 


1..0RD STAX LEY A:XD :')lR. G LADSTO
E. 


FEB. 26, 1851. 
THE anticipations which clouded ll1Y letter of yesterday, 
lest for a short tiIne longer, to his OT\"'ll dishonour and the con- 
tinued alarm of all thinking people, Lord John Russell should 
stin continue to encumber that place of power which he could 
no longer maintain ,vith honour, administer with efficiency, or 
-",.hen the last stroke of the clock had sounded-quit ,yith 
respectability, have happily come to an end.- In name, as in 
deed, Lord J obn Russell is a tradition of the old days. The 
feeling with which, as a Churchn1an, one tries to con1pas8 this 
astounding fact, is as yet a dun alnazement-a relief too start- 
ling and too sudden to be a joy-the first startling into the 
consciousness of real life from a feverish drealn of horrors, 
more fearful because we could not shape them to our ,vander- 
ing imagination. The dreary anticipation of attacks, now 
insidious, now menacing and audacious, upon the faith-the 
alo\v sapping which we knew was going on around us-the 
steady, scientific discouragen1ent of everything great and truo 
-all this is gone in a lllOlnent with that luan who seemed, so 
little tiIne since, omnipotent for mischief-(!ffi'arit Dells, et 
dis8 ipantur. 
'\ihat may be the precise posture of Church matters under 
any adn1inistration which n1ay ultiu1ately shape itself, it is 
impossible to conjecture. Certain it is that the Church must 
be a gainer; certain it is that neither Lord 
tanley, nor any 
other chief 
Iinister, could ever, or would ever, throw himself 
into that attitude of wanton pugnacity against feelings and 
facts, ,-vhich it pleased the late l>remier to aSSUlne. 
Report-more, I believe, frOln its universality, than a 
mere rumour-says that this dajT's ('hief delay has arisen from 
Lord Stanley's waiting to confer ,,,ith a stateman, bene 'Jneritus, 
more than any other politician, of the English Church. This 
report carries with it the assurance of good to the cause of 
Church freedom in two ways-not merely as it regards the 
prospects of our seeing 
lr. Gladstone again in office, but as 


· So everyone thought, when this letter 'Was written. I bave not, 
therefore, altered a word of it; for it would be uncharitable to Lord John 
Rus::ell not to show that at that time he was judged according to common 
rules. 
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an earnest of ,,,hat the intentions and the actions of Lord 
Stanley IllUSt be should he gain the assistance of such a coad.. 
jutor. 
Considering 
lr. Gladstone's antecedents-considering the 
frankness and the accolnpnnying self-sacrifice with which he 
Inade his pu blie ackl10wledgluent that the theories of his 
book were not possible under the actual state of society-it 
,yould be an insult to hÍIn to conclude that he ,yonld take 
office with L0rd Stanley, or any other chief :i\Iinister, except 
upon an understanding which ,vould enable him to fulfil at 
once, and by the Sfl1ne means, his duty as a l\Iinister to the 
State, and as a 111an to the Church, hy advocating that only 
true, consistent, and rational religious liberty which allows 
to a11 denon1Ínations liberty of self-developlnent ,vithin the 
bounds of order and morality-to Dissenters and not only to 
Dissenters, but to the Church of England-a liberty neither 
abated, in the one instance, fronl a hypocritical regard to "the 
interests of the EstablislHnent," nor arrogantly refuscd in the 
other on the ground of freedom and the status of an Esta.. 
blis}nnent not being cOlnpatible. 
Such, I say, 'lnust be 1\11'. Gladstone's only position in any 
Cabinet. Such I al11 desirous of believing is what Lord Stan- 
ley ilnngines are also his own ,ie\ys. The question remains, 
has he realised the necessary points ,vith a sufficient clearness 
to luake it sure that he could satisfactorily co-operate with 
one so well informed and accurate on Church matters as 1\11'. 
Glads tone? 
The last and the most complete exposé of Lord Stanley's 
,ie\vs upon the question of Church organisation is to be found 
in that speech 'which he Dlade on the 4th of this l1H)nth, on 
the first day of the session, when the contingency of his being 
in the act of making a Cabinet within three weeks was not, I 
conclude, very seriously anticipated. The portion of this 
speech having reference to the unfortunate Papal aggression 
is very long. One extract, howeyer, will be sufficient for 
Iny present purpose :- 


"If you di
alIow the title of Bishop of S ot.tingham, but enable tbe 
ni
hop of Sottingham and other bishops to complete their synodical 
organi8ation, anù through that mean:; to exercise boundle88 control over 
the con8ciences of their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, I tell )
ou you 
have done nothing towards meeting the emergency." 


You observe the trenchant character of the proposition 
laid down in this scntence-that nothing could Il1Cet the 
Papal aggression but the paralysis of synodical action among 
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ROluan Catholics. I do not suppose Lorù Stanley Í1n- 
plied, \vhen he said this, that he ,vas the foe of synodical 
action in the Ohurch of England; and he certainly could 
have no intention of ever attelnpting to put down the 'Yes- 
leyan Conference, or the General Assembly of the Established 
or the Free lrirk in Scotland. The three latter bodies, to be 
sure, possess their synodical action in working order. The 
Church of England, as we are too ,veIl a\Yare, does not. But 
the question is not no\v, ,vhat is? but ,vhat can, and \vhat 
shall be? Lord Stanley is, I am sure, a stateslnen of too 
enlightened a mind-too much a lnan of his century-either 
to hope or to expect that he can any longer really benefit the 
Church of England through telnporal advantages heaped 
upon her by IJarlialnentary favour. He is, we lllust hope 
and trust, from his anxiety to co-operate with 
lr. Gladstone, 
truly anxious to see the Church of England righted. But 
ho\v \vill he be able adequately to carry out his intention to 
that extent which Churclllnen are longing for all around, if 
he adhere to the words of his denunciation of synodical 
action on the part of a tolerated denon1Ïnation; and ho\v, on 
the other hand, can 1\11'. Gladstone accept this doctrine? 
The solution is on all sides full of perplexity, anù-to 
Churchlnen-of apprehension. But of the two persons on 
,vhose Inutnal understanding such weighty interests depend, 
Lord Stanley is the one ,vho can lnore easily, and with more 
honour, open the way to an accomlnodation. So, if Lord 
Stanley and 1\11'. Gladstone are combined in the saIne Cabinet, 
it must be the earnest wish and hope-I ought rather to say, 
the fervent prayer-of every Churchlnan, that this union may 
be the pledge of Lord Stanley's free acceptance of the truly 
tolerant, yet truly Church-like vie\vs of his colleague, rather 
than of 
lr. Gladstone's closing ,vith th
 sentences, 1110re elo- 
quent and fervid than elaborately thought out, of his lordship. 


XXIX. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL, LO\V CHURCHl\IEN, AND THE 
BISHOPS. 


FEB. 27, 1851. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL really out, one can rcyie\v ,vith 
lnore of cahnness than heretofore the relatiye positions into 
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,vhich he, with the party which has 80 recently and so suddenly 
Inade him their hero, and likewise the bishops, have found 
thelllsel ves driven, under the various antagonistic pressures 
,vhich they have alternately courted and Ünping'ed upon. 
The denouelllent, as you will see, finds theln all assluning 
false and untenable attitudes. 
The Durhaln Inanifesto purchased the ex-Premier a chaln- 
pion \vhere he had never expected to find a ,yord of cOlnfort 
-that bi-weekly paper which is the organ of the lTIOre Ull- 
cOlnprolllising llleinbers of the Low Church party. This 
journal, which had long lTIaintained a traditionary conser- 
yatislu, has for SOllle little tÎlne past extended a forgiveness, 
if not generous, yet very cOlnprehcnsive, to Lorù John 
Russell, and has constituted itself 1110UrllCr at his exequies. 
'Yhat has Illade it do all thIs? Lord John's zeal for ,vhat. he 
calls Protestantisn1. If Lord John Russell's apprehension of 
this phrase, and that of the journal in question, ,vere identi.... 
ca], there ,vould be nothing ,vonderfnl in this, and nothing 
discreditable to any party. But the truth llluSt out, and the 
sooner and the lllore plainly it is told the better. In their 
ne\v-born zeal for Lord John Russel1, in their professed adlui- 
ration for his Durhall1 letter, the Evangelical party l1lust 
very well know that they haye been bridging over differences 
the l1l0St enorlUOUS with a Inost assured confidence. That 
Durhaln Letter, reno,vned as it is, was not his first specÍ1nen 
of epistolary theology-it was not the first outburst of his 
Protestantisln. Events have been crowding so fast, that it is 
almost now forgotten that several brilliant specÍlnens of his 
authorship found theluselves in print a little l110re than three 
years ago, at the tÍJue of the nOlnination of Dr. IIalnpden to 
the see of Hereford. One of these I venture to reproduce, 
not for its suavity-nor yet for the dignity ,vhich runs 
throughout it-not for the logical connection of its argtunent, 
or the wide spirit of charity ,vhich dictates its inferences- 
but as a proof of the real nature and value of that zeal for 
pure religion on the part of the ex-dictator ,vhich has of late 
won hÍ1n so mnch applause froln the organs and the speakers 
of a certain party:- 


"Chesham-place, Dec. 10, 1847. 
" 
Iy Lords and Gentlemen,-l have had the honour to receive :r our 
representation on the subject of my recommendation of Dr. Hampden to 
the Queen for the see of Hereford. 
" I am aware that there exists a strong feeling' on the part of some 
laYlnen and clergymen against Dr. Hampden; but that the appointment 
6hould excite feelings of bitterness is, I hope, an error, as it would show 
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a saù want of Christian charity 011 the 113rt of those who would indulge 
such feeHngs. 
"The consequences with which I am threatened I am l1repared to en- 
counter, as I bl'lieve tIle appointment will tend to strengthen tlte Protes- 
tant character if our Church, so seriously threatened of late by many 
defections to the Church of Home. 
" Among the chief of these defections are to be found the leading pro- 
moters of the movement against Dr. Hampùen, eleven years ago, in the 
University of Oxforù. 
"I had hoped the conduct of Dr. Hampden, as Regius ProfeRsor of 
Divinity and head of a theological board at Oxford, had effaced the 
memory of that unworthy proceeding. 
"I have the honour to bp, my lords and gentlemen, 
" Your obedient servant, 
" J. RUSSELL. 
"To certain lay member3 of the Church of England." 


The 1vords which I have italicised are very important. 
Lord John excused his thrusting Dr. Hampden on an unwilling 
Church, against the reclamátions of respectable men of all 
parties in it, on a plea that this act of his ,vould tend to 
strengthen its Protestant character. 'Yhat he implied by 
this phrase he did not then explain, nor has he eyer since 
explained. It is therefore fair to conclude, that \vhen he used 
the ,,"ord H Protestant" in that latter, and when he used it in 
his later one, he meant to express the salne thing. 
'Vide as are my differences froln Lord Ashley and his party, 
find inadequate as I believe are their ideas of the doctrine 
either of the Church of England or the Universal Christian 
Church, or of the llleans necessary to keep doctrine alive in the 
,yorld, yet I aUl ready cheerfully to own that they are at least 
anxious for a fixed and definite faith, such as they fancy their 
Protestantism to be. IIow far did the appointment of Dr. 
IIauJpden conduce to strengthen this "Protestant character 
of our Church ?" 
Dr. Hau1pden's Protestantisnl is of a ,videly different class 
-a class referring not to Baxter or to Calvin, but to his inti- 
nlate friend and adyiser, the inspirjng element of his lectures 
-to Blanco ,rhit.e, and all that dreary shoreless sea of scep- 
ticism on ,vhich that unhappy man had turned his bark adrift. 
So palpable was this fact that, both on the former occasion of 
his appoinhnent to the Dh""inity chair at Oxford, and on his 
eleyation to the see of Hereford, In3uy of the 11108t respectable 
IDem bers of the Evangelical party, as it is tern1ed, were among 
the lnost earnest of his opponents. 
Need I enter into further explanation-need I dilate lllore 
at length upon the unprincipled nature of the alliance which, 
cOllul1encing froin the IIalupden epoch, acquired strength and 
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solidity last autumn, between the Latitudinarian party, the 
coterie of Blanco 'Yhite, of Dr. Hanlpden, and of Lord John 
Russell, and the Evange1icals, as they are termed-the party 
whose Parliamentary leader Lord Ashley is-a coalition be- 
tween the negation of all dogmas, and a dogma, incomplete to 
otbers, but meant by its professors to meet the requirements 
of definite revelation? 
Supposing tbe immediate result of this combination jus- 
tified, and the "large party" expelled, would there have been 
peace, and harnlony, and concord in the Church of England? 
If so, it would have been a peace of pure selfishness, a har- 
mony of corruption, and a concord of no belief whatever! 
But this was not the only false position petrified into an 
historical blunder by that downfall of Lord John Russell. 
The palpable result of that combination was an attack not 
upon doctrine, in the :first instance, but upon ritual. Do not 
be afraid of my ,vearying you with a recapitulation of all the 
Bennett affair. I will not even repeat how Sir Benjamin 
Hall and Lord John Russell brought another clergyman, ßlr. 
1.Iurray, before the IIouse of Comnlons, for the offence of 
carrying out the Rubric according to his conscience, as the 
culminating exploit of a deceasing Cabinet. 
In the speech then made by Lord John, which history 
will record as his last official announceillent, his lordship took 
occasion to state that the bishops had been consulting upon 
the rubrical question. Report says that a result of this con- 
sultation may be expected in the shape of some joint publi- 
cation of the Bench. 
In the interim your columns of this morning contain an 
opinion-and that an opinion of eminent and learned men, 
Dr. Addams and 111'. Badeley-that, in nearly all the points 
on \vhich l\Ir. Bennett was brought in question, and all those 
charged against 1\11'. l\Iurray, the incumbent did nothing 
more than obey the laws of that Church which he could not 
disobey without cOll1mitting a grave offence. 
Pray note the strange predicament. 1\11'. Bennett divested 
of his living-l\lr. 
Iurray rebuked; and both, by no 
ordinary and contemptible authority, pronounced in the 
right! 
'Yhat paper may be issued by the Episcopal conclave, I 
know not-it may, of course, take the same "View as this 
opinion, although I confess I do not much expect that it will 
do so. If it does not, are its authors-Illany of them bishops 
of Russell non1ination-sanguine enough to anticipate that 
in the present ten1per of matters, those Churchmen wboln 


. 
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they most desire to affect will accept their extra-legal dicta 
in the face of such an opinion? 
I trust we have heard the last of so unfortunate a con- 
trivance fiS this publication would infallibly turn out, to 
kindle strife \vhere harmony may no\v exist, to subject honest 
men to the torment of a divided conscience, and to compel 
them to Inake questions, now in solution, matters of principle, 
and to fight for theln as such, without the hope of an accom- 
11lodation. 
The fear of the Ministry driving on the Bench to acts of 
intolerance being no\v reuloved, such considerations as those 
I have just stated must prevail. Our bishops 111USt desire to 
return to that status in quo \vhich last autulnn disturbed, and 
to escape, with all possible and decorous haste, frolll their pre- 
sent attitude of preparation for a fierce intestine war in which 
they would be the assailants. 
Thus, sir-to return to the point fro111 \vhich I started- 
the Russell revel ended, all parties but the "large party" 
of High Churchnlen find thelnselves in their \vrong place, 
with \vrong allies, and ahning after bnpossible results. The 
"large part:r" itself was at first adopting some erroneous 
policy, but it corrected itself just at the right tÍ1ne. 
Churchmen \vill have enough to make theln fearful for 
the future; but one forll1 of the perpetual danger which they 
are ever incurring has been averted-one part of the history 
of the Eng1ish Church has been played out: the first scene at 
the FlanlÍnian Gate; the second in the Dishop of Durhaln's 
study; the rest-no matter "There; at last the epilogue, \vhen 
the chief perfornler, \vho began roaring and bouncing and 
111Rwling like a lion, confessed his real naUle and vocation :- 


" 'Vhen lion roug'h in wildest rag-e doth roar, 
Then know that I, one Snug t.he joiner am, 
No lion fell, nor else no lion's dam." 
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